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Preface 


Jan-Peter Voß, Nora Rigamonti, Marcela Sudrez, Jacob Watson 


The journey to this book started when we, now the four editors of this volume, met 
in conferences and seminars driven by our interest in “artivism.” Artistic activism 
appeared to be a practice of engaging with collective orders in a mode of creativity, 
sensation, and affect—rather than rational argumentation and interest bargaining. 
What interested us was how, in artivism, art, and politics come together and what 
effects this generates. 

Starting to read our way into and around the subject, and discussing possible 
ways to conceptualize and study artivism as a combined practice of art and poli- 
tics, we soon recognized that we would have to frame the topic more broadly. In 
particular, we quickly found aesthetic modes of engaging with collective orders also 
in protest and alternative lifestyle initiatives featuring sensory and affective strate- 
gies. There are, for example, the songs of political protest, special choreographies 
of street protest, the design of posters, agitative speeches... Furthermore, we found 
that sensory and affective modes are not limited to attempts at disrupting and re- 
newing collective orders—but are also widespread in strategies to build, stabilize, 
protect, and expand already dominant orders. Here we come across governmental 
public relations, party campaigns and sensorily oriented strategies of steering hu- 
man behavior. Also, private corporations work with the senses and affects to gener- 
ate acceptance and support for products, technologies, brands, policies, and broader 
visions of collective life and progress. 

We found that aesthetic practices are obviously as much a means of stabiliza- 
tion, control, and governance as they are of disruption, emancipation, and innova- 
tion. At this point, artivism seemed to reflect a broader issue: a hitherto not much 
studied aesthetic dimension of governance and innovation. Thus, we became inter- 
ested in all the different ways collective ways of living are shaped in the dimension 
of sensory experience and affect—and with how this relates to politics, that is with 
how we usually think of the shaping of collective orders: through the articulation of 
interests, collective strategies, norms, and rules. 

This is what led us to publish a call for such studies and organize a workshop 
to bring them together. Wary of the limits of translating sensory experience into 
words, we invited not only academic contributions but also artistic performances 
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and activist demonstrations to offer cases for reflections and discussion. We held 
the workshop “Sensing Collectives—Aesthetic and Political Practices Intertwined” 
on 14-16 November 2018 at Institute for Cultural Inquiry (ICI) and Hybrid Lab of 
the Berlin Universities of the Arts and of Technology. We asked all contributors to 
extract from their cases how aesthetics is practiced: How is it that patterns of sen- 
sory attention, experience, affect, and appreciation are engaged with and become 
shaped? Symmetrically, we asked them to extract how politics is practiced: How is 
it that patterns of collective subjectivity, identity, will, interest, and agency are en- 
gaged with and become shaped? 

The workshop began with public keynotes and a reception at the ICI. Sophia 
Prinz (Zurich University of the Arts, ZHdK) and Antoine Hennion (Centre for the So- 
ciology of Innovation, Paris) opened the discussion with two complementary per- 
spectives, one focusing on hegemonic political and sensory orders and the potential 
of art to bring them into motion, the other focusing on the continuous emergence 
of new ways of tasting by letting objects and subjectivities co-emerge in experimen- 
tal practices. Their two lectures, brought into view two complementary orientations 
in current studies of aesthetics and politics. One starts from examining the sensory 
dimensions of dominant orders (“aesthetic governance’), the other starts from at- 
tempts to work with the senses for opening up and renewing collective orders (“aes- 
thetic innovation’). For this book we have arranged revised versions of workshop 
contributions accordingly. 

The cases range from governmental public relations to insurgent artistic inter- 
ventions, from feminism to the design of infrastructures, from moving and eating to 
listening and seeing, from corporeal fervor to digital data, from Dresden to Beijing 
and the Silicon Valley, from undermining and disrupting collective orders to build- 
ing and stabilizing them. The chapters are authored by scholars of various branches 
of social research and by activists working artistically. Some chapters are more an- 
alytical, others more poetic or agitating. What they all do is to show how the mak- 
ing and unmaking of sensory experiences and affects is deeply intertwined with the 
making and unmaking of collective subjectivity, will, and agency. Together with the 
conceptual framework outlined in the introduction, these case studies can start us 
off at differentiating specific patterns in which political and aesthetic practices in- 
tertwine in constituting sensing collectives. 

The workshop and publication were made possible with support from the re- 
search training group Innovation Society Today and the Chair of Sociology of Poli- 
tics and Governance at the Department of Sociology at the Berlin University of Tech- 
nology (TU) and from the Institute for Latin American Studies at Free University of 
Berlin. The open access publication is supported by the TU Berlin publication fund. 
We thank Jacob Horstmann and Annika Linnemann at transcript Verlag for their 
support on the side of the publishing company. Most importantly, however, we wish 
to thank all the contributors for their openness and engagement in embarking on 
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this long process of collective inquiry and bringing it to publication in the form of 
this book. 


Berlin, February 2022 
Jan-Peter Voß, Nora Rigamonti, Marcela Suarez, Jacob Watson 


Sensing Collectives, an Introduction 


Jan-Peter Voß, Nora Rigamonti, Marcela Suarez, Jacob Watson 


1. ENTANGLEMENTS OF AESTHETICS AND POLITICS 


It may seem obvious today that aesthetics and politics touch or even intermingle, 
but to look for how they intertwine is no easy task. Trace them carefully and en- 
tanglements abound: They are relevant both for building, upholding, policing, and 
stabilizing orders of collective life, that is for governance, as well as for undermin- 
ing, disrupting, renewing, and transforming established orders, that is innovation. 
To really get a feel for how this is weaved together, let us go through a few examples. 

Artistic activism is a clear case for the latter. Aesthetic practices of modulating 
sensations and affects here call into question established norms and knowledges. 
Artivism mobilizes collective subjects who identify with an artistically expressed 
discontent with dominant political orders and discourses (Groys, 2014; Weibel, 
2015; Nossel, 2016; see also chapters in this volume by Prinz, Paredes, Husberg & 
Marcecova, Beermann, Watson). In Germany, the Center for Political Beauty has 
gained some ambiguous fame in recent years for their radical interventions into 
the public discourse on the refugee crisis, which included throwing refugees to the 
tigers and digging graves in front of the German parliament (Stange et al., 2018; 
Rigamonti, 2022 see also chapter by Landau-Donnelly in this volume). But also, less 
spectacular and more classical forms of political protest, like public assemblies, ral- 
lies, sit-ins, camps, festivals, songs, and performances clearly work with sensation 
and affect to express and mobilize subjectivities that are felt not to be adequately 
represented in institutionalized politics (Stoehrel, 2017; see also chapters in this 
volume by Sommer and Suarez & Mitrovic). The Occupy Movement can be consid- 
ered an example of performing experiences of precarity through vulnerably and 
living in solidarity in camps on urban plazas (Butler, 2015; Bassett, 2014). The white 
supremacist movement in the USA, too, is well versed in aesthetics and politics, as 
shown in a coordinated gathering of Tiki-torch-bearing, “acceptable, well-dressed 
college students” as a recruitment tactic in the lead up to the deadly “Unite the 
Right” rally in Charleston, USA (Davey & Ebner, 2017). In different modalities of 
sensing, the slow food movement combines aesthetics and politics by mobilizing a 
social movement via collective tasting experiences and “visceral identification” with 
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more attentive ways of eating (Hayes-Conroy & Martin, 2010; Bentia, 2014; see also 
chapter by Voß et al. in this volume). 

These cases may count as examples of aesthetics and politics becoming entan- 
gled in processes of innovating collective orders, but there are also cases where they 
combine in the governing of collective orders. Take, for a start, when in 2015 then 
US president Barack Obama sang “Amazing Grace,” a song written by a rueful slave 
trader, and was openly moved to tears at a public obsequy for victims of a massacre 
ata Black church, thus performing a caring and responsible state in connection with 
racism (Mondadaet al., 2016; Kloppers, 2020). There are many more examples of aes- 
thetics involved in governmental strategies if we look at the campaigning of politi- 
cal parties, the staging of summits, conventions, negotiations, and at governmen- 
tal public relations (Edelman, 1988; Marcus et al., 2000; Hitzler, 2002; Hajer, 2010; 
Aronczyk et al., 2017). Even in the everyday work of legislative debate and decision- 
making there is a sensory and affective dimension (Manow, 2010; Danyi, 2015), and 
in the practice of partaking in elections (Nicholson, 2015). Amore mundane attempt 
at governing with the senses is the display of grotesque images of disease and death 
on tobacco packages as a strategy to push non-smoking norms (Argo & Main, 2004; 
Keane, 2014; Burton et al., 2021). Finally, states are not the only ones engaging in aes- 
thetic governance. Individual businesses and whole industries use multi-sensorial 
design and marketing strategies to shape appreciation for their projects, create at- 
tachment and desire for their products, and grow brand communities of people who 
affectively identify with their commercial strategies (Hennion et al., 1989; Spence & 
Gallace, 2011; Lindstrom, 2005; see also chapters in this volume by Austin & Leander, 
Schulte-Römer, Stewart, Voß et al.). 

These examples give a taste of what we are after when stating that aesthetics and 
politics are in fact entangled in many instances where collective orders of life get 
engaged with in an effort to shape or shift them. We claim that we may indeed look 
at any process of what is nowadays studied under the broad rubrics of governance 
or innovation and we will find that this process entails both a dimension of actively 
engaging with ways of sensing and feeling as well as articulations of collective will 
and interest. And that both are very closely intertwined. With this book, we take up 
the challenge of analyzing this apparently very widespread and influential means of 
shaping collective orders. 

The entanglement of aesthetics and politics comes as no surprise when we con- 
sider that both reflexively engage with ways of living together, constituted as they 
are in ways of sensing and feeling and in ways of commonly identifying with val- 
ues and interests that mobilize collective agency and legitimize norms. If collective 
orders always comprise an amalgam of sensory and political orders, however, then 
obviously attempts at shaping such orders also must engage with established ways 
of sensing and collective identity. 
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What we set out to investigate is how—specifically—aesthetics and politics in- 
tertwine in the shaping of collective orders. First, this entails some conceptual con- 
sideration of what aesthetics and politics are in practice, how concretely they are 
done, and how they work. It requires us to sharpen our analytical tools for dissecting 
the aesthetic and political dimensions of innovation and governance processes. Sec- 
ond, it demands a closer look at a diverse range of empirical cases for reconstruct- 
ing the patterns in which aesthetic and political practices intertwine and how they 
jointly constitute and transform collective ways of living. 

Aconsiderable part of this introductory chapter thus is devoted to laying out and 
honing our analytical tools against a review of relevant debates on the relation be- 
tween aesthetics and politics. The other part gives an overview of the broad set of 
empirical cases handled in the subsequent chapters for how they describe the inter- 
twining of aesthetics and politics—according to our overall conception. 

Turning to the challenge of devising an analytical framework, we need a con- 
ception of aesthetics and politics that allows us to follow each thread through rather 
complex and contingent entanglements in practice, also beyond their traditional 
conception as institutionalized forms of the professional art world and policy-mak- 
ing by the state. But a close up view also brings the two to the brink of collapsing 
into one another, as we shall see. So, at the same time, we must keep the two apart 
in order to recognize each empirically. 

Alook into the vast literature on relations of aesthetics and politics suggests that 
the conceptual tools for such a balancing act are not readily at hand. Essentially, 
there are two extremes: On the one hand, there is the modernist conception of aes- 
thetics and politics as two functionally differentiated systems with two autonomous 
and mutually incompatible logics of operation (e.g., Bourdieu, 1996 [1992]; Bour- 
dieu, 2001; Luhmann, 1996, 2000; or, more tentatively, for art also Becker, 1982; and 
for politics Easton, 1979 [1967]). On the other, a post-modernist conception com- 
pletely abandons the distinction between aesthetics and politics as a mere discursive 
construction, while indeed all doing is conceptualized as equally aesthetic and po- 
litical (e.g., Foucault, 2020 [1984]; Lyotard, 1994 [1979]; or, more explicitly, Ranciére, 
2015). If we want to know more specifically how aesthetics and politics are done prac- 
tically and how they intertwine, however, these two extreme positions cannot do the 
job. 

Yet, beyond the two extremes which strike the eye when first entering the field, 
there are also some other, more recent attempts at conceptualizing aesthetics and 
politics—not as two distinct social systems or spheres, but as specific types of prac- 
tices (for a general overview of practice-oriented study approaches see Theodore R. 
Schatzki et al., 2001; Reckwitz, 2002; Shove et al., 2012; Nicolini, 2012). Rather than 
starting from abstract principles and functions, these studies trace the activities 
that do certain things, that produce specific effects. For aesthetics, the relevant ef- 
fects are sensorial experiences and affects. Aesthetic practices then are the concrete 
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doings that produce these (Hennion, 2004; Schwarz, 2013; Reckwitz, 2016). For poli- 
tics, the relevant effects are collective subjectivitiesand the mobilization of collective 
agency and the legitimation of norms by way of referring to we-identities, collective 
will, values, and interests (Latour, 2003; Saward, 2006; Disch, 2011). Pursuing such 
a practice turn in studying aesthetics and politics allows us to empirically trace var- 
ious patterns of entanglement and study how they are jointly involved in shaping 
collective orders or, more pointedly, how they together fabricate sensing collectives. 

The remainder of this introductory chapter reviews established ways of study- 
ing aesthetics and politics and the gap they leave (Section 2), it traces more recent 
developments and what they offer us (Section 3), and then it moves on to sketch a 
praxeological analytics of aesthetics and politics (Section 4). This provides us with a 
conceptual framework for presenting an overview of the following chapters and for 
situating the different cases and their findings within the overall project (Section 5). 
We conclude with an analytical reflection on the specific forms of aesthetic and po- 
litical practices that can be found across the chapters and on how they intertwine in 
stabilizing and renewing collective orders (Section 6). 


2. PURIFIED SYSTEMS OR ALL DISTINCTIONS COLLAPSED? 


For a long time, the relation between aesthetics and politics had been framed as an 
interaction, often interference, between two distinct, if not opposing, values, log- 
ics, spheres, or systems (Rebentisch, 2012; Hoggett & Thompson, 2012; Reckwitz, 
2015). Aesthetic philosophy and theories of art had emphasized that creative expres- 
sion should not be constrained by rules and must not be suffocated by moral, eth- 
ical or normative concerns, or commitments to certain programs of social change. 
It must stay aloof of struggles for the power to rule. In order to stay alive, aesthet- 
ics must celebrate the free play with sensation and affect, irrespective of political 
considerations. Likewise for politics, the main tenets of occidental philosophy and 
modern culture had been that it should remain above sensitivities and feelings. It 
ought to pursue sober analysis, rational argumentation and deal primarily with seri- 
ous controversy for the collective good. Power was a matter of public responsibility, 
not capricious play. Politics required an intrepid, objective, calculating, regulative 
approach to the world, rather than a sensitive, subjective, empathetic, affective ap- 
proach. 

This idea of differentiating, demarcating, functionally purifying, and distinctly 
rationalizing aesthetics and politics had led to analytical frameworks which indeed 
took their separation for granted. Guided by normative considerations based on 
constructions of unique functions fulfilled by each separately for society as a whole, 
both aesthetics and politics were then observed, analyzed, and evaluated as inde- 
pendent spheres, and became institutionally shaped thusly: Politics was the public 
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questioning and shaping of collective orders through discursive means and a strug- 
gle for power within the institutions ofthe nation state (Easton, 1979 [1967]; Bour- 
dieu, 2001; Luhmann, 2000). Aesthetics, on the other hand, was either a private af- 
fair, as “de gustibus non est disputandum,” or, in its public role as “the arts,” a form of 
amusing stimulation and well-contained play with conventions (Becker, 1982; Bour- 
dieu, 1996 [1992]; Luhmann, 1996). 

Distinct concepts of purpose and corresponding functional theories had given 
politicians and artists alike a shared professional orientation. Each could maintain 
their own legitimation for requiring autonomy and immunizing against interfer- 
ence by non-professionals. Each could argue a rationale in support oftheir demands 
for broader public authority, recognition, and institutional and monetary support. 
This modern functionalist perspective viewed the intermingling of aesthetics and 
politics with skepticism. Either aesthetic freedom ran the risk of being strangled 
by instrumental reason and order-bent politics (Adorno, 1973; Debord, 1995 [1967]) 
or the serious business of politics was under threat from reckless and irresponsible 
stoking of sensations (Lerner & Lasswell, 1951; Habermas, 1981). 

These were the rules of the long-running game that art and politics played by, 
at least on the surface. Beneath that though, official accounts and declarations art, 
of course, could never stay detached from interests and power, often taking issue 
with and engaged in the struggle over rules and orders. And politics, of course, could 
never stay detached from sensations and affect, and often consciously worked with 
feelings. The line of separation was less clear-cut than often claimed (Rieff, 1953; Ea- 
gleton, 1990; Rockhill, 2014). It was eventually squinted away depending on the angle 
of observation, once institutionalized modern ideals of autonomous art and demo- 
cratic politics were given a hard look, or the actual practices of doing aesthetics and 
politics taken into view. 

Consequently, in the 1970s a counter-reaction to this modernist separation 
arose. The new social movements and their intellectuals sought to erase categor- 
ical differences for their discretionary constructed-ness and for the power and 
control they exerted (Foucault, 1972; Deleuze & Guattari, 1988 [1980]; Lyotard, 1994 
[1979]; Ryan, 1989; Harvey, 1989). In the course of broader philosophical debates and 
re-oriented empirical studies and practical orientations, the dominant position 
of essentializing categorical distinctions and functional differentiation began to 
erode (P. M. Rosenau, 1991). Gradually, it became acknowledged that art had always 
been constitutively linked to collective orders and the struggle for power to shape 
them (Lewis, 2013 [1990]; Groys, 2008; Sartwell, 2011). New concepts of engaged art 
emphasized participatory experiments, social sculpturing, aesthetic happenings 
as part of the ongoing collective ordering (Beuys, 2007 [1986]; Roberts, 1990; Plant, 
2002; Heinich, 2014). Likewise, it became acknowledged that politics had always 
worked with sensations and affects, and that it must do so in order to be effective 
(Ankersmit, 1996; Nussbaum, 2013; Ahmed, 2013). Newer concepts of politics down- 
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right included the sensory and affective dimensions (Lefebvre, 1991 [1974]; Marcuse, 
1979; De Certeau, 1980; Laclau & Mouffe, 2001 [1985]; Thrift & Amin, 2013). 

A pronounced version of this reaction to the modern separation of aesthetics and 
politics is articulated by Jacques Ranciére. His conception collapses aesthetics and 
politics into one integrated concern with the expression and perception of subjectiv- 
ities (Ranciére et al., 2001; Ranciére, 2010). The relevant tension, for him, is between 
politics and the political—and both are defined in aesthetic terms. While politics is 
administrative, objectifying, regulatory, and repressionist, the political is creative, 
subjectifying, enabling, and expressionist. Politics establishes the “police order” and 
an “illusory democracy.” The political, however, is liberating and truly democratic. 
Both politics and the political have their own ways of sensing, their own aesthetics. 
Politics administers a specific “distribution of the senses,” an order that defines the 
sensory as that which is perceptible—i.e. that which is permissible to be seen and ex- 
pressed in a society, and who is entitled to do so. The political in contrast is to bring 
subjectivities freely into expression, to make formerly imperceptible and excluded 
social actors sensed and felt in the common space of social life, and thereby break 
through and open up the dominating sensory order, and trigger a re-distribution 
of the senses. In this perspective, there is no politics nor anything political that is 
not sensory and aesthetical, too, as it is all about different styles of expression and 
perception. Political order and change are simply identical with sensory order and 
change. The political is aesthetic and the aesthetic is political. All is one, but in dif- 
ferent temperatures and aggregate states, one could say. 

Such post-modern reactions against the modern presumptions of progres- 
sive functional differentiation are influential in political theory, especially radical 
democracy (Little, 2019), and in aesthetic theory and in the history of art (Hinder- 
liter et al., 2009). For our purpose, however, they seem to throw the baby out with 
the bathwater. Seeking to overcome the rigid foundational conception of aesthetics 
and politics as two opposing logics and their institutional containment in modern 
institutions of autonomous art and the liberal-democratic state, they give up on 
any conceptual differentiation altogether and forfeit any analytical purchase on 
studying varying patterns of intertwinement. Completely deconstructing aesthet- 
ics and politics as analytical categories means that both vanish as anything that can 
be studied for where and how it occurs and with what specific effects. Even if we 
endorse that foundationalist modern functionalism inadequately defines aesthetics 
and politics, we still require some conception of what they are in order to study 
them. 

We have hinted at our approach of conceptualizing them generically as two dif- 
ferent types of practices by starting from their effects, from what they do, and then 
empirically trace back to how this is done: How are specific aesthetic and political 
effects fabricated? For aesthetics we take sensory experiences and affects as the rel- 
evant effects, for politics collective subjectivity as a lever for mobilizing collective 
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agency and legitimizing norms. We will elaborate this a bit further into a concep- 
tual frame, which we then use to discuss the contributions to this volume for what 
they show in terms of patterns in which aesthetic and political practices intertwine 
in governance and innovation. Before we do that, however, we briefly review three 
more recent strands of research that can give us some inspiration and conceptual 
background for articulating such analytics of intertwining aesthetic and political 
practices. 


3. EMERGING ALTERNATIVES 


Over the last decades, three strands of research have emerged that we can draw on. 
The first are developments in the social studies ofthe senses that offer a broader con- 
ception of aesthetic practices embedded in everyday life, not limited to the arts. The 
second are shifts towards social studies of governance that include culture, materi- 
ality, and bodies for conceiving the shaping of collective orders beyond words and 
rules. And the third strand emerges from an original interest in laboratory work in 
science and technology studies (STS) which was then extended to other forms of ex- 
perimental practices. 


3.1 Sensory studies 


For developing a praxeological understanding of aesthetics, we can draw on the 
emerging field of the social studies of the senses (Howes, 2005; Bull et al., 2006; 
Vannini et al., 2012; Göbel & Prinz, 2015). Initially opened-up by conceptual and 
methodological work in anthropology (Stoller, 1989; Howes, 1991; Classen, 1997; 
Pink, 2009) and a broader re-entry of materiality, the body, practices, and affects in 
social research (Merleau-Ponty, 2013 [1945]; Synnott, 1993), the field re-discovered 
early precursors of a sociology the senses (James, 1983 [1890]; Dewey, 1896; Simmel, 
1992 [1908/1907]). 

It focuses on how the ways in which human bodies sense are recursively related 
to the ways in which people socially organize through shared signs, symbols and 
meanings, values, norms and rules, technology and infrastructure. This includes, 
for one, how the ways we live together actually shape the ways in which we sense 
ourselves and the world. But also vice versa, how sensing shapes the ways we socially 
relate and bond, and how we interpret and discursively reflect and regulate social 
life. 

An example is that the predominance of seeing over other modes of sensing (like 
hearing, touching, smelling, tasting) and of particular ways of control-oriented 
seeing appear to have been shaped in the course of the development of modern 
cultures (McLuhan & Fiore, 1967; Prinz, 2014). Seeing appears to have co-evolved 
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with a specifically modern outlook on the world, a basic interest in and orientation 
towards objective knowing, functional analysis and instrumental control, and a 
specifically modern subjectivity ofthe thinking individual that exists autonomously 
and detached from its surroundings, especially from material objects and nature. 
Vice versa, this particular way of seeing which objectifies, plans out, and measures 
the world appears to be constitutive and shape-giving to modern forms of life, 
identities, epistemologies, institutions, and other forms of social order (Cosgrove, 
2003). 

A key notion here is the “sensory order” (Vannini et al., 2012, pp. 126-147; Howes 
& Classen, 2014, pp. 65-92; Reckwitz, 2016). The term depicts specific patterns of 
social life in which knowledge, values, and rules intertwine with particular ways 
of sensing. It is used to point out the conditioning and structuring effects of such 
socially ordered ways of sensing. They are analyzed for constituting specific forms 
of power that work through the configuring of sensory experiences, perceptions, 
and affects. As such they can also be exposed to incorporate the senses into sys- 
tems of dominance and hegemony. Such analyses link up with earlier structural ac- 
counts of taste, as exemplified by Bourdiew's concept of habitus (Bourdieu, 1987), but 
they move beyond the symbolic dimensions of cultural consumption and turn to the 
training of corporeal capacities for actually sensing and being affected in certain 
ways (Hennion, 2004). 

Also, more micro-oriented approaches are developed within this broader sen- 
sory turn in social research. They focus not so much on broader patterns and their 
structuring effects, but rather on the situational contingency and the dynamics of 
social sensing, and on the agency and reflexive capacities of humans to depart from, 
play with, subvert, and disrupt culturally dominant patterns of sensing, and on our 
creative capacities to re-invent and shape our own ways of sensing. Such reflexive 
engagements with sensory orders and with one’s own habitualized ways of sensing 
are studied as aesthetic practices or techniques that actively seek to provoke and 
modulate sensorial perceptions and affects (Becker, 1953; Gomart & Hennion, 1999; 
Hennion, 2004; Schwarz, 2013; Reckwitz, 2015, 2016). 

Recent sociology and anthropology of the senses thus offer a much more mun- 
dane and distributed account of aesthetics—not a logic, sphere, or system, but 
rather an integral dimension of social life. Against the background of sensing being 
something practiced in culturally specific ways, both formed in social relations 
and shaping them, the aesthetic here appears as any kind of reflexive engagement 
with culturally established ways of sensing, either evoking and actualizing them 
or modulating and changing them. This is done professionally in art, design, ad- 
vertisement, etc. but is also practiced more widely throughout society, as well as in 
everyday private settings, and as part of other professionalized activities, for ex- 
ample, political campaigning and science communication. This offers us a generic 
conception of aesthetics specific enough to identify particular doings as aesthetic 
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practices and yet open enough to let us empirically reconstruct how concretely they 
are configured. 


3.2 Cultural governance 


A, for our purposes, complementary development to the social studies ofthe senses 
has also unfolded with regard to conceptions of politics, power, and governance over 
the last decades. For alongtime, social order and control was primarily understood 
in terms of norms and rules. Governance was analyzed as the making and imple- 
mentation ofrules through the institutions ofthe state, most importantly law-mak- 
ing undergirded by a territorially bounded monopoly on violence. Most of classical 
modern social science thus defined politics, in one way or another, as the processes 
of capturing and deploying the ordering power of the state (e.g., Weber, 1992 [1919]; 
Easton, 1979 [1967]; Neuman, 2005; and, critically, Nash, 2010). 

This has changed dramatically over the last decades. Across the social sciences, 
conceptions of governance have been widened beyond a focus on rules and the state’s 
monopoly on violence. A first extension included informally negotiated norms and 
rules outside the state (J. N. Rosenau & Czempiel, 1992; Kooiman, 1993; Rhodes, 1996; 
Mayntz, 1998; Pierre & Peters, 2000). This is a key topic of neo-institutional political 
science and economics. In most parts of political science, it led to analyzing poli- 
tics and governance with a view to actors, processes, and modes of rule-making and 
compliance well past the democratic and the bureaucratic institutions of the state. 

A second and deeper extension of the notion of governance can be understood 
as the result of a broader “cultural turn” in the social sciences (Mitchell, 1991; Stein- 
metz, 1999; Nash, 2001; Bevir & Rhodes, 2010). In the course of this turn, and its 
several components, like the linguistic, the practice, the material turns (Bachmann- 
Medick, 2016), several layers and dimensions of formerly naturalized orders came 
to be appreciated as social products, conventions, and habits. Language, social 
knowledge, gendered bodies, scientific facts, technology, and infrastructure were 
first de-constructed as necessary results of a functional process of natural evolu- 
tion, and then re-constructed for their always power-laden and power-wielding 
social histories. Accordingly, they are now analyzed for how they contribute to 
establishing and stabilizing collective orders, or how subverting or disrupting them 
entails consequences for other dimensions of social life as well, and may imply an 
unravelling of the social fabric. 

Foucault’s studies of orders of language and discourse and how they constitute 
rationalities and subjectivities marked a starting signal for interrogating various 
other dimensions of culture for their ordering effects and for how they are shaped, 
how they have been shaped historically and are imbued with power relations, and 
how they are continuously reproduced, or could also be resisted and done otherwise 
(Foucault, 1972, 1980; Burchell et al., 1991). Butler’s work is most prominent for in- 
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terrogating gender orders and the cultural constitution of the body in this regard 
(Butler, 1990). Latour is the most famous name for interrogating what is regarded 
as objective reality, scientific facts, and technological functionalities with a view to 
their practical making and reproduction (Latour, 1987). 

With regard to our interest in relations of aesthetics and politics, the sensory 
studies come in here by also making sensory orders analytically accessible as a di- 
mension of governance (Vannini et al., 2012, pp. 126-147; Howes & Classen, 2014, 
pp. 65-92), as part of a broadened and deepened understanding of collective orders 
and how they are shaped. Turning attention to these various modes of cultural or- 
dering of collective life, and the power inscribed in and exerted by them, it becomes 
clear that their active shaping, and their public problematization and controversial 
negotiation, is in fact an extended realm of material-cultural politics. These politics 
are focused not on rule-making by the state but on the configuration of collective 
life in dimensions of language, presumed ontologies, morals, science, technology, 
architecture, gendered bodies, lifestyles—and ways of sensing. Against this back- 
ground, sensing and affects start to draw attention as a dimension of collective or- 
dering (Reckwitz, 2012, 2017) and open a view on “sensory governance” (Schulte- 
Römer et al., 2017), “aesthetic governance” (Voß & Guggenheim, 2019), “governing 
affects” (Penz & Sauer, 2019) and “affective politics” (Bargetz, 2015). 


3.3 Practices of world-making 


Alongside emerging social studies of the senses and culturally extended concep- 
tions of governance, we find inspiration in the field of science and technology stud- 
ies (STS). STS originally started with a similar move for science as the one we pur- 
sue here for aesthetics and politics: turning from functionally rationalized norms 
and institutions to practices (Pickering, 1992). This move yielded methodological and 
conceptual inventions that are useful for studying aesthetic and political practices 
as well. 

Initially, STS simply focused on what was actually done in laboratories and 
scholarly communities for articulating and establishing facts and developing tech- 
nologies (Latour & Woolgar, 1979; Knorr Cetina, 1981; Shapin, 1984; Lynch, 1985; 
Bijker, 1987). They side-stepped existing normative philosophies and idealistic 
methodologies that portrayed science as selecting its theories and hypotheses by 
neutrally testing them against objective, universal, eternal, passive nature; and the 
same with theories of technology development as evolutionary progress towards 
some objective functional optimum. Studying the practices of science, STS scholars 
reconstructed technoscience as a specific mode of shaping collective orders that 
works via the laboratory, where new, theoretically ordered realities are experi- 
mentally constructed in “secluded research,” within the confines of an artificially 
simplified microcosm and among a select group of trained experts (Hacking, 1992; 
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Callon et al., 2009). Scientific claims gain authority by being publicly presented as 
discoveries of independently and universally given objective orders, as representa- 
tions of nature rather than specific manmade constructions of reality. These claims 
are then more readily accepted as facts and undergird projects to use constructed 
effects technologically by replicating laboratory-realities elsewhere. Science is 
therefore performative in the sense that it contributes to creating the realities it 
represents (Latour, 1987; Pickering, 1994; Callon, 2007, 2010). Scientific accounts 
become true, also beyond the laboratory, when they are taken up for the definition 
of social problems and action strategies, and when they provide blueprints for 
technologically reconfiguring the world. So, more and more actors may become 
enrolled for replicating and expanding the artificial reality of the laboratory (Latour, 
1983). Rather vague and speculative initial conceptions of order thus are gradu- 
ally materialized, built up and expanded into a kind of ordered reality. The STS 
turn to practices has thus shown that instead of selecting theories against nature, 
the sciences experimentally work towards ordering nature and thereby realizing 
theories. 

From within STS, the approach of reconstructing functionally rationalized and 
purified accounts of science by looking into practices has over the last decades been 
extended to other key institutions of modern societies, like politics and art. Polit- 
ical practices, for example, have been reconstructed as performatively represent- 
ing collective subjects and their interests in processes of “group-making” (Latour, 
2003; 2013, pp. 134-136 and 327-356; Disch, 2008, 2010, 2011). Rather than neutrally 
mirroring a given reality of collective subjectivities and interests, “representative 
claims” are studied for how they creatively invoke and shape the groups, constituen- 
cies, and broader polities that they claim to represent (Saward, 2006). This view has 
inspired a new constructivist theory of political representation (Disch et al., 2019). 

In the same vein, artistic practices have been reconstructed with concepts 
from STS as a specific way of experimentally constructing prototypes, visions or 
scenarios of alternative realities that are performative with respect to sensory 
experiences and affective relations (Ihevenot, 2014; Surmann, 2015; Kanngieser, 
2016; Rigamonti, 2022). Artistic practices draw people’s attention to their works by 
implicitly claiming to represent an intensity of experience that is valuable also to 
their audiences and generally relevant as a way to become humanly alive (Dewey, 
2005 [1934]; Becker, 1982, pp. 352-365; Gisler & Shehu, 2017). If audiences then at- 
tend to and participate in works of art, and open up themselves to be affected, what 
they are actually participating in is the co-creation of intense sensory experiences 
and receiving a feeling of being alive (Berleant, 1970; Joy & Sherry, 2003). Like this, 
artistic practices engage with and shape collective orders by planting desires and 
aesthetic predilections into human bodies. 

Beginning with science, STS thus has opened a broader agenda of exploring var- 
ious practices of experimentation for their performativity, that is for bringing about 
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the world that they investigate, probe, and describe (Marres et al., 2018; Lezaun et 
al., 2016). Politics and art, like science, generate a specific power and authority by 
performatively representing some “source beyond or above” (Arendt, 1958, 83). In sci- 
ence and technology, it is objective reality and functionality. In politics, it is collective 
subjectivity, will, and interest. In art, it is intense experience and the feeling of be- 
ing humanly alive. Invoking these transcendental unities empowers these practices 
to draw attention and draw agents into following, who then, by aligning their orien- 
tation and activities, contribute to realizing that unity and make its representation 
true, if only ex post. 

In the following section, we outline an approach that brings together the three 
strands of research as reviewed here. We combine elements from them for articu- 
lating a praxeological analytics of aesthetics and politics in which they feature as 
specific practices of world-making, one engaging with orders of sensing and feel- 
ing, the other with culturally established group identities. 


4. A PRAXEOLOGICAL ANALYTICS 


The core challenge in articulating a praxeological approach to study how aesthetics 
and politics intertwine is to conceptualize such practices broadly enough to capture 
a wide variety of empirical patterns, on the one hand, also those beyond the histori- 
cally specific modern institutions of autonomous art and liberal-democratic nation 
states. On the other, however, aesthetic and political practices equally need to be con- 
ceptualized narrowly enough to discern them empirically and analyze the specific 
patterns in which they intertwine and co-produce collective orders. Our approach 
for articulating such a generic but at the same time incisive conception is to start 
from the specific effects that each of these practices produces. From there we can 
empirically trace what is actually being done, and how, in order to produce said ef- 
fects. This is where we can study in detail the various different ways in which empir- 
ically specific aesthetic and political practices are configured, how they are embed- 
ded in broader material-cultural contexts, and how specifically they work together 
in the shaping of collective orders. 

Itis the evocation and shaping of sensory experiences and affects that we take to 
be specific effect of aesthetic practices, and the evocation and shaping of collective 
subjectivities and agencies that we take to be the specific effect of political practices. 
Analyzing aesthetic and political practices then is a matter of reconstructing the do- 
ings that produce such effects. 

We should note, however, that our interest lies in studying how aesthetics and 
politics intertwine in the shaping of collective orders. It is not the habitualized do- 
ing of certain sensory experiences and collective subjectivities that we are after, but 
rather specifically those practices that reflexively engage with and shape collective 
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sensing and willing. We are after the ways by which sensing and willing are actively 
evoked and modulated. We set out to find and reconstruct the doings that reflexively 
engage with sensory experiences and collective subjectivities to modify and shape 
the ways we sensorily relate to each other and to the world and to the ways we un- 
derstand ourselves collectively and, the recursive level, individually, too. 


4.1 Practices 


But what are such doings, activities, or practices that shape sensory experiences and 
collective subjectivities? In order to empirically reconstruct and analyze them, we 
turn to generic theorizations of such practices as sensitizing concepts (Bowen, 2006; 
Hillebrandt, 2014). 

Practice theory is helpful in our endeavor because it suggests that how we sense, 
experience, and think is not a property of an individual human being, nor of en- 
compassing social structures, but that it is in fact a property belonging to specific 
practices in which humans participate. We then train our minded bodies and our 
embodied minds in specific ways, and thereby develop sensory capabilities and sub- 
jectivities in relation to discourses and materialities. 

Practice theory takes practices to be the basic constituting units of social life 
(Theodore R. Schatzki et al., 2001). Practices can generally be conceptualized as 
patterned ways of doing something, consisting in relations of human bodies (with 
certain incorporated experiences, skills, and predilections), meanings (discursively 
constructed knowledge, definitions, framings, norms, and values), and materi- 
alities (both designed artefacts and architecture as well as ‘natural’ materiality) 
(Reckwitz, 2010, pp. 190-192; Shove et al., 2012). 

Compared to alternative accounts of social life, such as action theory and phe- 
nomenology, practice studies decenter the intentional individual as a source of 
patterned social activities. Instead, they presume that practices are relationally 
constituted by heterogeneous elements. Recursive relations between human bod- 
ies, meanings, and materialities grant practices a life of their own. This generates 
patterns of doing with a certain continuity, but no determination (Schafer, 2016). 

As dynamic compounds in themselves, the practices are the ones recruiting indi- 
vidual human bodies into their processual logic and shape human sensitivities and 
subjectivities as well as our capacities for reflexive action (Foucault, 1982; Butler, 
1988; Reckwitz, 2004; Alkemeyer & Buschmann, 2016, 2017). Sensing and thinking 
are then features of practices more than of individual human beings, they emerge 
only in relation with discourses and materialities. 

In contrast to biological and psychological theories, and the methodologically 
individualist social sciences that build on them, practice theory does not assume 
the senses to work as fixed transmitters of information from the environment to 
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the body (Reckwitz, 2016; for an early critique ofthe psychological model see Dewey, 
1896). Rather, specific ways of sensing are part of specific practices. 

The same goes for consciousness and subjectivity. Departing from Descartes, the 
“cogito” is not assumed to be a given core of human existence, but it is studied as a re- 
sult of bodies participating in practices: Subjectivity is continuously being shaped in 
relation to discursively constructed meaning and interaction with material settings 
and artefacts, and with other bodies enacting culturally established conceptions of 
the human self. 

This praxeological conception of sensing and willing allows us understand and 
study them not as internal, proper, and private to individual human beings but in- 
deed as a feature of heterogeneous relations, or specific patterns of those relations 
that constitute specific kinds of sensing collectives. 

Wider patterns of collective life, or what in other accounts is referred to as social 
formations or structures, is in the praxeological approach conceptualized as net- 
works or webs of practices (Theodore R Schatzki, 2015; Hui et al., 2016; Everts, 2016). 
Linkages between practices exist in the dimension of people, discourses, and ma- 
terialities, i.e., human bodies circulating between various different practices, sym- 
bols, and concepts being used and worked at in the context of different practices, 
as well as material devices and infrastructures supporting several practices at once 
(Shove et al., 2012). Such broader complexes of connected practices make up spe- 
cific kinds of cultures performing their own realities (also in terms of ontological 
worldviews). They are variously conceptualized as specifically patterned material- 
semiotic relations and actor-networks (Mol, 2002; Law, 2009), as practice-discourse 
formations (Reckwitz, 2008) or, in the tradition of Foucault and Deleuze as heteroge- 
neous assemblages, agencements, dispositives or apparatuses (Collier & Ong, 2005; 
DeLanda, 2006; Venn, 2006; Phillips, 2006; Barad, 2007; Legg, 2011; Nail, 2017; Schef- 
fer, 2021). 

Against this background for a basic conception of practices, we can now move to 
conceptualize aesthetic and political practices as specific kinds that are marked by 
the effects they produce. 


4.2 Aesthetic practices 


We suggest conceptualizing aesthetic practices as those that induce and shape sen- 
sory experiences and affects. They modulate collective ways of sensing and feeling. 
While specific ways of sensing are part of any practice (such as seeing and listen- 
ing are part of the practice of crossing the street), we refer to those that reflexively 
attend to sensing and are oriented towards evoking and creatively shaping sensory 
experiences as specifically aesthetic, namely “sense perceptions not embodied in in- 
strumental or normative practice, but rather performed for the sake of their affective 
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effects on the subject” (Reckwitz, 2016, p. 64; 2015, pp. 21-31; Dewey, 2005 [1934]; Teil 
& Hennion, 2004; Hennion, 2015). 

This still comprises a broad range of activities, such as going for a walk through 
the woods, creating and exhibiting a painting, designing a website, or choreograph- 
ing a street rally. In this broad and generic sense, aesthetic practices are not lim- 
ited to art; they are part of everyday life and may occur in a variety of professional 
contexts. The dedicated evocation and shaping of sensory experiences and affects 
are furthermore part of home furnishing, celebratory rituals, corporate design and 
marketing, political speeches and campaigns, science communication, etc. Taken 
together then, we look for instances where sensory experiences and affects are re- 
flexively and creatively being engaged with. From there we trace and reconstruct the 
specific ways in which this is done. 


4.3 Political practices 


Political practices, symmetrically, can be understood as those that induce and shape 
collective subjectivities and agency. They modulate collective identity, will, values, 
and interests that mobilize collective agency and legitimate norms. Often, the no- 
tion of politics is used more broadly to mark any activity of shaping collective orders 
(Mannheim, 1995 [1929]; Nash, 2001) or wherever programs to do so come in conflict 
with each other (Barry, 2012; Brown, 2015) or whenever distributional issues are at 
stake (Lasswell, 1936). A much narrower conception of politics, on the other hand, 
concentrates on making collectively binding decisions through the institutions of 
the state (Weber, 1992 [1919]; Easton, 1979 [1967]). We suggest a middle way between 
broadening out to include almost everything as politics and narrowing down to only 
very specific forms of institutional state politics. 

At the core of our conception to study political practices here is the reflexive en- 
gagement with the ways people bond into groups to construct a collective identity as 
part of a‘we’ with a common will, values, and interests (Alkemeyer & Bröckling, 2018; 
Delitz, 2018). Speaking and acting with reference to or on behalf of such a collective 
subjectivity can generate political authority. This specific form of power legitimates 
demanding actions and allows them to be aligned to realize collective goals or be- 
havior to be regulated by collective norms (Bourdieu, 1985). The formation of such 
collective subjectivities is not naturally given, however (Brubaker & Cooper, 2000); 
there could as well be heterogeneous and diverging, singular, and idiosyncratic sub- 
jectivities that would never act jointly or approve of acommon good. Such a ‘we’ thus 
needs to be performed, appearing rather as a fascinating and continuously ongoing 
cultural achievement (Latour, 2003). We therefore propose to take the evocation and 
modulation of collective subjectivities—the construction of a common will—to be 
the root of political action and the specific fulcrum for how political practices lever- 
age processes of collective ordering. 
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As such, however, political practices are not merely tools for state governance 
but are, indeed, also available to companies, professional teams, scientific commu- 
nities, neighborhoods, families, collectives—and just among friends going out and 
quarrelling over questions of what we want (to do, to eat, to see, to demand, etc.). 
Looking out for political practices may focus on the articulation of “representative 
claims” on behalf of some collective identity, will, value or interest (Saward, 2006), 
and how they are used to mobilize agency and legitimize norms (Disch, 2011). 


4.4 The intertwining of aesthetic and political practices 


With a more precise understanding of aesthetic and political practices, we may have 
a fine-grained look atthe various ways in which they intertwine. We are particularly 
interested in how their interplay, be it convergent or conflicting, becomes effective 
in ongoing processes of collective ordering. 

What the specific kinds of collective orders are that they jointly contribute to up- 
hold or renew may vary from case to case. The chapters of this book discuss how they 
intertwine in governing and innovating colonial relations of power, techno-capital- 
ism, technological infrastructures, consumer culture, urban living, relations with 
the environment, taste and ways of eating, political culture, populist discourse, gen- 
der relations, protest culture, and even scholarly conferencing. 

Analyzing the intertwining of practices goes beyond viewing the relation of aes- 
thetics and politics as an interaction through an exchange of their ready-made prod- 
ucts, for example, when governments use works of art for public relations or when 
art thrives on state protection and funding. The praxeological approach instead re- 
veals the entanglement of aesthetic and political practices in the making. This may 
be connections within the medium of people, symbols, or materialities themselves 
being part of both aesthetic and political practices. Or aesthetics and politics may in- 
tegrate each other’s effects for their very constitution and productivity. Political mo- 
bilization, for example, may work with the creation of sensory attention and affects 
(e.g., protest songs or national anthems). And aesthetic projects may work with the 
creation of collective will and agency (e.g., public interventions, flash mobs, large- 
scale artworks, theater, film, architecture). The practice turn allows us to zoom in 
on various specific ways in which aesthetics and politics are constitutively inter- 
twined—not only how they interact, but also how they imply and co-constitute each 
other. 


5. OVERVIEW OF THE CHAPTERS 


The book explores how fruitful a practice-oriented approach can be. We hope to learn 
from case studies that trace specific forms of aesthetic and political practices and 
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how they jointly contribute to the shaping of collective orders. This, we expect, can 
contribute a novel approach to studies of governance and innovation, one that goes 
beyond the usual focus on institutional, discursive, and cognitive dimensions of col- 
lective ordering. What results should be sensitive to the fabrication of sensation, 
feeling, will, and agency. 

Contributions to this volume provide detailed accounts of how dedicated en- 
gagement with collective ways of sensing is intertwined and co-productive with the 
reflexive work at collective ways of self-understanding, willing, and acting. The au- 
thors take up the challenge to explicate aesthetic and political practices in how they 
are related and work together on specific forms of collective orders. In the remain- 
der of this introduction, we first give an overview of each chapter and then tabulate 
the aesthetic and political practices that jointly contribute to either governance, that 
is, stabilize a dominant order, or those that jointly contribute to innovation, that is, 
nurture new alternatives. 

We have sorted the chapters by this rough classification in terms of whether they 
focus their analysis on the aesthetic and political dimensions of some dominant or- 
der (governance) or of some disrupting and renewing engagement with a dominant 
order (innovation). Interestingly, though, all chapters also include accounts of the 
respective other side: Analyses of dominant orders also point out how they are con- 
tested and renewed. And analyses of disrupting and renewing engagements also 
take a look at the background of established orders against which that happens or 
at the building and stabilization of new orders as part of a struggle against the old 
ones. The clusters in which we present them, one on governance, the other on inno- 
vation, therefore fold into each other. Every chapter also contains a part that belongs 
to the other grouping. We start each part with a chapter opening-up a broader con- 
ceptual orientation, either focused on dominant collective orders (to be reflexively 
broken by creative interventions) or focused on the reflexive renewal of orders (by 
way of experimentally nurturing alternatives into being). 


5.1 Aesthetic governance - and reflexive engagements with it 


Sophia Prinz in her chapter Re-designing the Sensory Order: Forms, Practices, and Percep- 
tion provides a conception of sensory orders as “topologies of form” based on the Fou- 
cauldian concept of orders of discourse developed by Merleau Ponty. She uses this 
conception to reconstruct the case of Italian architect Lina Bo Bardi taking up the 
task to design a museum of modern art in Salvador de Bahia by making it a museum 
of Afro-Brazilian popular culture, thereby critically engaging with hegemonic West- 
ern cultures of modernity and exposing creative work of the local population as form 
of modern art in its own right. Aesthetic practices here appear as Bo Bardi’s reflexive 
dialogue both with Western sensory orders and with the self-developed topology of 
forms of the local people, by sensorily engaging with it, learning it, and interactively 
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nurturing its development in the museum. They are closely entangled with political 
practices of articulating and empowering an autonomous collective subjectivity of 
the Afro-Brazilian people with its own aesthetics, not subordinate but equivalent to 
allegedly global standards of Western culture. Prinz shows how aesthetic practices 
of reflexively engaging with sensory orders and political practices of engaging with 
collective subjectivities are closely entangled in such ventures of “critical design’ or 
“design from below.” 

Jonathan Luke Austin and Anna Leander in their chapter Escape, Erase, Entangle: Three 
Aesthetic Regimes Re-composing the Californian Ideology engage with how corporations 
from the Silicon Valley seek to govern the affective qualities of their new digital tech- 
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nologies. They study how Google, Tesla, and co. “ignite our senses,” “make us feel” 
and create “resonance” for their products. They distinguish three “aesthetic regimes” 
appealing to specific subjectivities: “Escape” offers an aesthetics of salvation beyond 
mundane human life on Earth. “Erase” scrubs new technological developments from 
visibility by making them disappear or appear to be natural and traditional. “Entan- 
gle” aesthetically links into accustomed styles, fashions, and practices of the every- 
day, strategically suggesting intractability. For engaging with the aesthetic politics 
of techno-capitalism, they propose that “the fissures and frictions generated by this 
overlaying of aesthetic regimes are also helpful” as they “become indicators of possi- 
ble openings for political agency and change. Driving a wedge into the cracks might 
widen these openings and so pave the way for responsible and reflective re-workings 
the of contemporary technological aesthetics and their politics.” 

Nona Schulte-Romer in her chapter Sensory Governance: Managing the Public Sense 
of Light and Water investigates how the sensing of technical infrastructures is man- 
aged by experts. They seek to “make public infrastructures as unobtrusive as pos- 
sible, up to the point where they get literally removed from the public eye.” By na- 
ture of their being below surface, the aesthetics of infrastructures entail “inatten- 
tional blindness” also strategically furthered by their managers. But, in the wake of 
changes to address sustainability, the aesthetics of new functions are bringing these 
structures to the surface (e.g., warmth LED vs. old fashioned gas lighting). Engaging 
in sensory politics activists pursue tactics of nurturing alternative ways of seeing or 
smelling infrastructural systems (Marcel de Certeau). Unanticipated publics then 
arise around—literally—“sensitive issues” opening up “sensory controversies.” Of- 
ten, the new publics stand in the way of progress in terms of sustainability. “Sensory 
governance” is the term and concept that Schulte-Römer gives to the expert’s chal- 
lenge. Beyond the visual and olfactory qualities, they must manage the affects that 
infrastructures give rise to and do so by exerting control over the perception of the 
objects under their care, trying to make innovations palatable. The chapter cautions, 
however, against objectifying “average perceptions” and instead calls for reflexivity 
towards the situatedness of sensory experience. 
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Susan C. Stewart in her chapter Packaging Pleasures: Design, Play, and Consumer 
Change explores the sensory and affective qualities of ecologically harmful pack- 
aging and discusses the difficulties society faces in stepping out of this trajectory. 
She investigates how bodily habit and sensory reward reinforce the hegemonic 
dominance of single-use plastics. It is the playful affect they induce in consumers 
that makes them seemingly indispensable, beyond keeping crisps crisp. The chapter 
conceptualizes wrappers as affect generators (Andreas Reckwitz) and problematizes 
that “[o]ur interactions with disposable packaging trigger deep-seated pleasures 
that inhere within the sensing collectives of our fast-paced consumer worlds.” The 
analysis works with widely circulated “unboxing” videos as evidence of human's 
fascination with packaging and with a typology of different forms of play (Roger 
Caillois). Stewart calls for designers of reusable packaging to harness dynamics of 
play to leverage aesthetic practices to break the hold that plastics have and shift 
practices of consumption by “redirect[ing] such euphoria to the powerful exercise 
of restraint.” 

Miguel Paredes Maldonado in his chapter Hegemonic Sensory Practices of the Smart 
City and a Collective Remaking of Data-based Urban Commons analyzes how the collec- 
tive sensing of city dwellers is governed through smart city projects and presents an 
experiment to ‘hack’ the standardizing aesthetics of computational measurements. 
His starting point is that “bodily embedded sensory practices in the city—and the 
sensory orders they give rise to—are gradually being displaced by digitally mediated 
forms of ‘sensing’ which are, in turn, predicated on our interactions with a range of 
dynamic data ... These digitally mediated practices of sensing follow a particular set 
of computational logics that change the sensory orders that regulate collective life 
in the city. ... [Bly changing the ways in which people move about in the city, smart 
cities and platform labor applications also affect how people performatively repre- 
sent the ‘polis’ as a collective subject.” He points out that the problem of cybernetics is 
its emphasis on stasis, and the hegemonic order that prevails in such systems today 
is heavily weighted towards maximizing commercial outputs over all others. “This 
calls into question the agency of individual citizens, neighborhood communities, 
grassroots platforms and other non-hegemonic stakeholders in the city.” Paredes 
describes in great detail how this works and proposes a counter practice developed 
as part of his own academic work. By co-opting the cybernetic paradigm with the 
aesthetic practices of urban hacking, critical making and play, his experiments offer 
new ways to perceive and diversify the smart city. 

Hanna Husberg and Agata Marzecova in their chapter We Thought It Was Fog, We 
Thought It Was Just Some Weather: Sensing, Datafication and Governance of Urban Air Pol- 
lution undertake a partly artistic, partly analytical reconstruction of how collective 
sensing of the environment in Beijing is governed through scientific measurements 
and smart devices. China’s response to the 2013 “Airpocalypse” was to ultimately pro- 
vide air quality data to their citizens. Through fieldnotes and interviews, Husberg 
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and Marzecova explore how this established a relation with air as “a new arena of 
care and calculation.” Due to the invisibility of air and the fineness of pollutants, 
sensing its qualities has become as much a matter of technological data collection 
as breathing it in. Technologically mediated sensing and interpretation of air qual- 
ities complements embodied sensing and affective qualities of the air. And this en- 
tails a new form governance. It centralizes the ways people perceive and relate with 
the environment. Withholding or releasing data and sending out recommendations 
on how to behave, go out or not, wear a mask or not, stay or move away—all this 
replaces individual sensing and sense-making. Like the cybernetics of smart cities, 
this management of people’s perceptions and movements reduces their agency and 
inhibits collective action. What Husberg and Marzecovä seek to revitalize with their 
artistic research is a countervailing embodied experience. 


5.2 Aesthetic innovation - and collective re-ordering 


Antoine Hennion’s chapter How to Better Sense What is Happening? A Political Lesson from 
Taste and Tasting opens the second grouping of studies focusing on the innovative po- 
tential of aesthetic and political practices. Hennion revitalizes the pragmatist con- 
ception of a mutual constitution of objects and subjects in processes of experimen- 
tal inquiry. Tasting then is a way of sensory attending and affectively opening-up 
to how things happen while experimentally modulating the relations of heteroge- 
neous elements that jointly constitute the thing and how it is experienced. The prac- 
tices of amateurs like music or wine lovers serve as an example of the aesthetic ap- 
proach to the world. The chapter develops this conceptually, first as a combination 
of semiology with actor-network theory to “let objects speak,” and then a combina- 
tion of actor-network theory with pragmatism to “let tasters listen to and interact 
with objects.” Hennion explores various semantic expressions to capture tasting as 
a practice of “putting oneself actively in states where the objective is not the control 
of things, but on the contrary a kind of deliberate loss of control, in order to give 
things back their hand, and in return to be able to rely on their reactions to increase 
their virtues ...” With regard to politics he asks: “Is there a more political stance today 
than to collectively elaborate our ability to better catch and support the propensity 
of things? Isnt politics, too, an art of making agents and things exist more?” This 
would then be a shared orientation for invigorating aesthetic and political practice 
alike: “to get more sensitive to things in process of making.” 

The chapter Provoking Taste: Experimenting with New Ways of Sensing by Jan-Peter 
Voß, Michael Guggenheim, Nora Rigamonti, Aline Haulsen, and Max Söding picks up and 
works with Antoine Hennion’s pragmatist conception of taste. They report on an ex- 
hibition offering an experimental setting for participants to playfully explore the 
possibility of shaping their own taste experiences by modulating selected elements 
of an eating situation—not only the food but also elements like memories, fram- 
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ings, body schemes, and atmospheres. They position their project against a diag- 
nosis that the sensory sciences, together with corporate marketing, cultivate an in- 
dustrialized order of sensing. Gustatory taste is another sense that has undergone 
industrialstandardization and conformity. Can the bonds on our buds be loosened? 
The exhibition was itself an experiment at giving agency on their own tasting back 
to the eaters. The chapter describes the design, realization, and effects of this ex- 
periment. The authors analyze their undertaking in terms of aesthetic practices, re- 
flexively engaging with sensory experiences of eating by configuring the experimen- 
tal situation, and in terms of political practices, in a wide sense of problematizing 
and attempting to re-make collective orders of eating, and in more specific sense of 
proposing a new collective subjectivity of creative tasting. 

Frederike Landau-Donnelly in her chapter The Beauty of Feeling: On the Affective Poli- 
tics of Sensing Collectives investigates how the German art collective Center for Political 
Beauty (ZPS) articulates a specific collective subjectivity of those who long for pol- 
itics to become affectively more intense. She focuses on a performance titled “The- 
senanschlag” where activists on horseback nailed “10 theses for political beauty” to 
the door of the German parliament. “Thesenanschlag” is a German term with a dual 
meaning. It harks back to Martin Luther’s posting of his theses on the church door, 
which incited the Reformation. But it also translates to “an assault with theses,” pre- 
sumably on the kind of politics practiced within the institutions of the German state. 
Their “10 theses for political beauty” sought to instigate a new kind of “affective pol- 
itics” (Brigitte Bargetz). Landau-Donnelly undertakes a “poetic analysis” (Jacques 
Derrida) of how collectivity is invoked in those theses. This entails the composition 
of a commentary that is itself written as a poem expressing the affective responses 
from reading the theses. She reconstructs how ZPS invokes a ‘we’ that knows and 
feels the “ideall) of political beauty as innate to a fairly generalized humankind.” Yet, 
“[w]hile ‘the human as subject and carrier of political beauty is not further specified, 
the latent understanding of agency and subjectivity developed throughout remains 
rather individualistic, disembodied, abstract... Crucially, ‘we’ gain no insight into 
how ‘we’ can find to each other in the unstillable longing for other politics.” Her anal- 
ysis questions the universality of such collectivity claims and indeed the extent to 
which longing is open-ended—an “affective perpetuum mobile’—unmoored from 
specific issues and matters at hand that normally serve to mobilize. 

Sebastian Sommer’s contribution “Wir sind das Volk!” - How the PEGIDA Demonstra- 
tions Aesthetically Practice an Exclusive Collective Identity studies aesthetic practices as 
constitutive of the German right-wing movement Patriotic Europeans Against the 
Islamization of Occident (PEGIDA). He employs methods of performance analysis 
from theater studies to articulate, through his own bodily sensations as participant 
observer, how the choreography of street rallies in Dresden invoked a united col- 
lective subjectivity and its entitlement to hegemony. He positions this case against 
the background of Occupy Wall Street as an oft-discussed example of protest ac- 
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tions operating aesthetically while at the same time politically performing a specific 
collective subjectivity (Judith Butler, Jacques Ranciére). Politically situated very dif- 
ferently, PEGIDA here appears as a movement that, by similar means, performs a 
very different collective subjectivity of supremacist nativism. Drawing attention to 
bodily and material practices of closure to the outside and purification on the inside, 
Sommer works out the “bio-political effects of performances ... in the sense of aes- 
thetically implementing a desired governmentality ... in ‘doing Volksgemeinschaft’.” 
With Ranciére and his distinction of “politics” (as practices of widening the demo- 
cratic discourse by making unseen positions visible) and “police” (as practices of clos- 
ing down arguments by barring unwanted groups), Sommer makes us reflect how 
and to what extent they are at work in PEGIDA performances. 

The chapter Digital Violence as Affective Disciplining after Feminist Protests: The Case of 
#NotLikeThatLadies by Marcela Suarez and Mirjana Mitrović focuses on affective mobi- 
lizations as renewed ways of protesting to resist sexual police violence. Approaching 
affects as constitutive practices of any social order (Andreas Reckwitz), Suarez and 
Mitrović analyze these affective practices in political protests as both a site of resis- 
tance and an arena for disciplining. Through feminist protests carried out in Mexico 
City in 2019 to resist sexual police violence, they stress the ways in which fury, anger, 
and despair were mobilized to create shared ways of sensing and being affected by 
gender violence, for example, by painting graffiti with the slogan #Feminicidestate in 
historical monuments. They argue that the intertwining of these affects and the po- 
litical practices transgressed the patriarchal hegemonic imaginary of how women 
should protest and what kind of affects they are allowed to bring into public spaces. 
The response to the protests in social networks resulted in practices of disciplining 
the women’s affects, as protesters were the target of thousands of misogynic com- 
ments. They were also condemned as violent and dehumanized as irrational. Thus, 
the authors trace both the arc of affective politics that offer new repertories for do- 
ing feminist politics and the inevitable backlash to reestablish a pre-existing order 
through affect disciplining. 

Rose Beermann in her chapter Performing Disruptions: A Bodily Encounter with Misog- 
yny in Lifestyle Television presents a reflection on a dance performance as a “non-dis- 
cursive, bodily critique” of a sexist TV show. The tackled TV show featured two men 
sitting on a sofa who casually assess the sex appeal of naked women presented to 
them in the glow ofa spotlight, misogyny in talk-show format. Beermann describes 
autoethnographically how she had conceptualized, choreographed, and performed 
a dance performance to problematize the conception of women in this show: “With 
our bodies as a central means of expression, we wanted the audience to feel our cri- 
tique... [W]e were looking for a resistant performance of femininity that might al- 
low us to counter the male flow of speech.” She reflects on how the critical reenact- 
ment actually worked, aesthetically and politically; that is, in how far intended sen- 
sory experiences and collective (dis)identifications were invoked in the audience. A 
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key moment was when she realized that the first approach of exposing the objec- 
tification of women by simply reenacting the show did not have the desired effect 
of causing irritations. Beermann ascribes this to an established “affective economy” 
(Sara Ahmed) in which seeing women as sex objects has become so natural that it 
doesn't even evoke strange feelings: “In light of my experience as a performer stand- 
ing naked in front of an audience, I would like to ask: How can I renegotiate the 
way I want to be perceived? In my experience, the idea of reenactment has limits for 
establishing another bodily reality. If the affective economies in which the source 
material is embedded are very powerful and efficient, it is not easy to find gaps for 
subverting ways of sensory perception.” A second approach then was to go beyond 
caricatural exposure and “not provide emotional clarity” but instead astonishment 
and confusion by “underperformance” (Lauren Berlant) and letting the performing 
bodies gradually slip out of their role as sex objects, avert habitualized ways of sens- 
ing by taking on strange forms, and gradually take on agency and become willing 
subjects. She concludes that “performance is a valuable research space to explore 
the preconditions for being together as a sensing collective.” 

The chapter Sensing Collectives as Sensing Selves: Two Artistic Interventions & Two The- 
ories of the Self by Jacob Watson recounts two artistic interventions that were invited 
to the workshop that served as the basis for this book, making palatable some of the 
ideas on the agenda: Firstly, Vanessa Farfan’s talk on “Collateral Aesthetics” about 
her experiences in China unintentionally inciting gatherings with her artwork that 
were deemed potential political agitation. She illustrated her talk with a demonstra- 
tion for workshop participants to feel the tension of population density vs. personal 
space. The other intervention by Markus Binner made up the workshop lunchbreak 
in which all participants took on various roles—sometimes counteractive—to pre- 
pare a shared lunch in his “Bitter Mass Cooking” experiment. To make sense and 
give a sense of what it was like to be part of these two sensing collectives within the 
scholarly workshop setting, Watson gives a personalized account of his sensory ex- 
perience as a participant. Using his background in philosophy he analyzes the “self” 
of a sensing collective as the site of either bundles of sense experiences or an em- 
bodied amalgam of will, resistance, and effort, or indeed both. 


6. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


This book is an opening move, a first foray into a field that stretches out if we look at 
processes of collective ordering with a view to the intertwining of aesthetic and po- 
litical practices. In that sense, there is nothing to conclude, but everything emerging 
from here will be welcomed. We did say, however, that we had set out to assemble 
contributions in this book in order to explore patterns that may become discernible. 
This is what we, admittedly very briefly, take up here to conclude. Very briefly only 
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because we do not want to take the analytical evaluation of our explorative case stud- 
ies too far. They take different approaches and their results cannot adequately be 
synthesized and escalated too far. Plus, we do not want to close down studies of aes- 
thetic and political practices by impetuously articulating ideal types of patterns and 
effects, but we, first of all, wish to encourage more open exploration. 

Even our small and rather arbitrarily composed sample of cases shows that in the 
dimensions of both sensing and willing, collective orders are by no means ‘natural’ 
or ‘accidental.’ They are always also reflexively being worked at by embodied human 
(and non-human) agents, either for building and stabilizing or for disrupting and 
renewing through engagement in aesthetic and political practices. 

In the case studies, we find very different kinds of collective orders engaged 
with for a wide range of concerns. These are: established orders of (dis-)appreciat- 
ing diverse cultures and their art styles (Prinz), orders of digitalized techno-capital- 
ism (Austin & Leander), technological infrastructures (Schulte-Römer), commercial 
packaging (Stewart), smart city management (Paredes), digital sensing of environ- 
mental pollution (Husberg & Marcecova), ontological attitudes and ways of relating 
with the world (Hennion), the tasting of food (Vof et al.), styles of doing politics 
(Landau-Donnelly), hegemonic political discourse (Sommer), gendered publics and 
protest culture (Suarez & Mitrović), sexism in popular media culture (Beermann), 
and the emerging collective order at our own sensing collectives research workshop 
as shaped by artistic demonstrations (Watson). 

The case studies show that both governance and innovation entail the intertwin- 
ing of specific aesthetic and political practices. We find both kinds jointly stabiliz- 
ing established and hegemonic forms of governance as well as bringing forward 
emerging and emancipatory innovations—and often in concert. This thrusts aside 
the widespread expectation that aesthetic practices are always concerned with dis- 
rupting and renewing orders whereas political practices with building and stabiliz- 
ing them. Even if some case studies start from an interest in stabilizing some collec- 
tive order and others from their renewal, each study elaborates how efforts at gov- 
erning and innovating are indeed very closely related. Governance practices often 
engender their own practices of contestation and renewal, just like innovation prac- 
tices involve efforts at building and stabilizing new and alternative orders. Table 1 
outlines, in a very tapered way, the stabilizing aesthetic and political practices de- 
scribed in each chapter, and the renewing aesthetic and political practices. 
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Table 1: Chapter overview with specific aesthetic and political practices in governing and 


innovating collective orders 


Author(s) 


Austin & 
Leander 


Schulte- 
Romer 


Governance 


(established and dominant ordering) 


Aesthetic 
practices 


Status quo of 
exclusively 
appreciating 
Western 
modern art as 
fine art 


Unfurl 
“aesthetic 


regimes" of 


escape/ 
erase/engage to 
promote 
Californian 
Ideology 


Manage sensory 
(im) perceptibil- 
ity of 
technological 
infrastructures 


Political practices 


Elevate Western 
modernity toa 
universal standard 
of civilization 


Invoke collective 
subjectivities of 
nihilism/ 
conservatism/ 
commonness in 
support of 
corporate 
strategies 


Secure public 
acceptance of 
technological 
infrastructures 


Innovation 


(new and alternative ordering) 


Aesthetic 
practices 


Design from 
below, 

nurture and 
exhibit 

the specific “ 
topology of 
forms” of 
Afro-Brazilian 
popular culture 


Reflexively and 
responsibly 
re-work 
contemporary 
technological 
aesthetics 


Bring sensory 
qualities of 
infrastructures 
into perception 
(brightness of 
LED lights, 
impurity of 
water) 


Political practices 


Articulate unique 
Afro-Brazilian 
collective 
subjectivity by 
exhibiting their 
own modern art 


Mobilize agency 
against 
unfettered 
dynamics of 
digitalized 
techno- 
capitalism 


Mobilize 
resistance against 
strategies of 
managing 
technological 
infrastructures 
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Stewart 


Husberg & 
Marzecová 


Hennion 


Voß, Gug- 
genheim, 
Rigamonti, 
Haulsen & 
Söding 


Design, 
advertisement, 
and playful 
engagement 
with plastic 
packaging 


Digitally sense, 
represent, and 
regulate 
movement in 
the Smart City 


Digitally sense 
environmental 
pollution 
through mobile 


apps 


Experience 
objects as static, 


passive, and 
independent of 


human 
subjectivity 


Practice the 
tasting of food 
as determined 
by given object 
and subject 
qualities 
(industrialized 
sensing) 


Mobilize 
consumption 
communities 


around “unboxing” 
and joy of rustling 


Smart City 
management 
performsa 
collective of 
“cybernetic selves” 


“Algorithmic 
governance” 
performs a 
collective of 
centrally steered 
individual 
automata 


Articulate 
collective 
subjectivity of 
humans detached 
from objects 


Perform collective 
subjectivity of 
eaters seeking the 
optimal food 


Play-oriented 
design of 
reusable 
packages 


Hack digital 
sensing tools for 
counter- 
mapping 
collective life in 
the city 


Express human 
bodily 
experiences and 
feelings in 
relation with 
environmental 
pollution and 
app-data 


Engage in tasting 
as letting things 
happen and 
allowing selves 
to transform in 
affective 
interaction with 
them 


Practice tasting 
as experimental 
re-assembling of 
heterogeneous 
elements of an 
eating situation 


Mobilize sustain- 
able consumption 
communities 


Articulate 
collective 
subjectivity of city 
dwellers as 
autonomous and 
creative agents 


Articulate 
collective 
subjectivity of 
bodily sensing 
and affectively 
communicating 
human agents 


Articulate 
collective 
subjectivity of 
pragmatist 
experimental 
savorers (lovers/ 
amateurs) 


Perform collective 
subjectivity of 
eaters creatively 
shaping situated 
ways of tasting 


Landau- 
Donnelly 


Suarez & 
Mitrović 


Beermann 
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Do politics as 
soberly and 
unemotionally 
assessing and 
deliberating 
costs and 
benefits of 
options 


Perform 
mainstream 
liberal attitudes 
of openness, 
tolerance, and 
diversity 


Women feel 
abashed and 
duck away 
when falling 
victim to sexual 
abuse or they 
unemotionally 
claim their 
objective rights 


Sexual 
objectification 
of women in the 
“masculine 
gaze,” 
celebratedina 
TV show 


Perform collective 
subjectivity of 
reasonable and 
realistic members 
of the polity 


Articulate 
collective 
subjectivity of all- 
embracing 
cosmopolitanism 


Perform collective 
subjectivity of 
civilized members 
of a state of law 
ignoring 
patriarchal biases 


Perform dual 
collective 


subjectivity of 


active male 
deciders and 
passive female 
bio-material 


Do politics as 
poetically 
invoking 
humanist values 
and dramatically 
exposing their 
breaching 


Choreograph 
street rallies of 
nationalist- 
authoritative 
PEGIDA 
movement to 
create “echo 
chambers” as 
spaces of felt 
hegemony 


Express rage in 
street protest, 
break the image 
of “good girls” 


“Underperform” 
the female role 
model, subvert 
the “affective 
economy” by 
weird, maverick, 
and willful 
movements and 
by taking voice in 
a theatrical 
re-enactment of 
TV show 


Articulate a 
longing for 
political beauty, 
for passionate 
and affective ways 
of doing politics 


Performa 
collective 
subjectivity of 
“we, the people” 
as homogeneous, 
unified, and 


powerful 


Perform collective 
subjectivity of 
women as hurt, 
upset, and able to 
put up a fight 
against sexual 
violence 


Perform collective 
subjectivity of 
women resisting 
sexual 
objectification, 
demanding 
recognition as 
interactive 
subjects 
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Watson, Presentand Perform collective Stand upand Perform a 

Farfan & discuss papers subjectivity of move around to collective 

Binner with competent bodilyenactthe subjectivity of 
PowerPoint academics and population flesh and blood 


projectionsona | intellectuals densityofBeijing | human bodies 
screen in front and interactively 


of rows of chairs to interactively exploring a 
cook a lunch possible 
menu situational “we” 


In order to further the analytical evaluation of our sample of case studies, we 
could characterize specific types of aesthetic-political shaping practices with labels 
sensory 


na na 


like “critical design/design from below,” “regimes of aesthetic marketing, 


nau 


governance and its contestation,” “affective design,” “hacking datafied sensing,” 


na 


making and feeling things happen,” 
choreog- 


“aesthetic ethnography of digital sensing, 


na reg 


“experimental eating and tasting,” “artistic activism for affective politics, 


» a 


raphy of protest,” “feminist protest culture,” “feminist theater,” “participatory art.” 
This would, perhaps, also be a first step towards articulating more abstract patterns 
of aesthetic-political governance and innovation in conceptual terms. 

Another way to comparatively analyze the case studies would be to cluster them 
by issues (e.g., technology, digital data, political culture, feminism), styles of en- 
gagement (e.g., design, marketing, protest, hacking, performance, experimenta- 
tion), or scales of engagement (e.g., specific sites like an exhibition, a building, a 
place, or cities, regional infrastructure systems, national political and media cul- 
tures, global marketing strategies, foundational ontological orientations). 

All such further approaches of systematically analyzing, comparing, typifying 
mapping patterns of intertwining are potential avenues that open up from our prac- 
tice turn in studying relations of aesthetics and politics. However, we do not want to 
curve in here to close down the multiplicity of aesthetic and political practices and 
their various ways of intertwining for all too boldly designed ideal types. To do so 
would be premature. For now, they can be valued for unfurling a diversity of concrete 
forms of aesthetic and political practices, how they intertwine and jointly contribute 
to the shaping of collective orders—or the making of sensing collectives, as it were. 

If this book is a stimulus for some of its readers to take their own go at tracing 
how aesthetics and politics intertwine in the shaping of collective orders, we have 
achieved what we intended. In that sense let’s all go for sensing collectives—in the 
two senses implied by the phrase: first, conceiving of collectivity as co-constituted 
by ways of sensing and feeling and, second, perceiving collective orders empirically 
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with all our senses, by methods of sensory ethnography, artistic research, aesthetic 
experiments and the like, allowing us to also affectively experience what we study. 
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Aesthetic governance - and reflexive 
engagements with it 


Re-designing the Sensory Order 
Forms, Practices, and Perception 


Sophia Prinz 


1. INTRODUCTION 


In 1963, the Italo-Brazilian designer and architect Lina Bo Bardi introduced her ex- 
hibition “Nordeste,” the inaugural show at the Museu de Arte Popular (MAP) in Sal- 
vador da Bahia, with the following words: 


This exhibition is an accusation. An accusation of a world that does not want to 
renounce its human condition in spite of forgetfulness and indifference. It is nota 
humble accusation, and counterpoints a desperate effort of culture to the degrad- 
ing conditions imposed by men. (Bo Bardi, 1995, p. 5) 


Contrary to what one might expect after such an explicitly political announcement, 
there were no photographs, texts, or other documentary material on view that gave 
any literal depiction of the social misery of the region. The exhibition consisted solely 
of ordinary, everyday objects that Bo Bardi had arranged into a modernist display. 
But how can an exhibition be an “accusation” if it shows us nothing but things? 

Starting from this example, I hope to address the following more general ques- 
tions: What constitutes the social impact of design and to what extent is the political 
linked to questions of form? What becomes perceivable through the re-arrangement 
of existing things that would otherwise have remained invisible? And why is it im- 
portant to think about design when it comes to social inequality under postcolonial 
conditions? 

To answer these questions, I want to spell out the fundamental relationship be- 
tween the order of the social and the sensory order of forms in the first part of my 
paper. For this, I turn to practice theory, following mainly Michel Foucault and Mau- 
rice Merleau-Ponty. 

My guiding thesis is that the subject acquires not only an implicit practical 
knowledge but also an implicit perceptual knowledge through her repeated bodily 
interaction with the socio-material surroundings. This bodily interaction—and 
this is my second thesis—is mediated by the intermingling sensorial and formal 
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qualities or “interface” of the socio-material world, which is to say, its outlines, 
colors, surfaces, smells, noises, rhythms, constellations, and so on. 

As art historians and design theorists have shown in the past, these different 
formal qualities don't dissolve into an amorphous sensory tangle but assemble into 
something like a historically and culturally specific pattern or “topology of forms.” 
This topology of forms correlates and interacts with the other elements of the re- 
spective governmental dispositive, i.e. with the regularities of discourse, the power 
relations as well as the technologies of the self. Consequently, forms can't be con- 
sidered to be neutral; they are always part of social practices and therefore imply 
cultural valuations, hierarchies, and exclusions. 

Against this theoretical framework, I will analyze the general entanglement 
of power, form, and sensory order more thoroughly using the example of Lina Bo 
Bardi’s “design from below.” It will turn out that any design that claims to be critical 
cant do without an aesthetic. With the term “aesthetic” I neither take up Jacques 
Ranciére’s definition of the “aesthetic” as the historically and culturally specific 
“regime” of Western modern art (Ranciére, 2004), nor do I follow Pierre Bourdieu 
in his assertion that the aesthetic experience is simply a bourgeois invention that 
aims at social distinction (Bourdieu, 1984). 

In my point of view, the aesthetic should be thought of both more generally and 
more specifically: it should be thought of as a thoroughly relational practice that ex- 
plicitly positions itself in dialogue with the prevailing sensory order—and not just in 
whichever way. As we could say with Adorno, the aesthetic reflects the existing sen- 
sory order precisely in the medium in which the sensory order normally reproduces 
itself—which is to say, in the medium of form. Or to put it another way, what dis- 
tinguishes aesthetic practices from other modes of critique or reflection is precisely 
its ability to challenge the sensory order of a dispositive by a re-constellation of its 
formal elements. 

Such an aesthetic intervention is not a privilege of the arts, in the way it has been 
defined in the West since the Enlightenment. Aesthetic questioning, deconstruction 
or reordering can take place in all areas of design—including in everyday practices. 


2. PRACTICES AND PERCEPTION 


One of the central insights of sociological practice theory is that social order is pro- 
duced neither by anonymous structures nor by a subjective understanding of mean- 
ing. Rather, it is reproduced by bodily practices that are conducted mostly uncon- 
sciously (Knorr-Cetina, Savigny, & Schatzki, 2001; Reckwitz, 2002; Schafer, 2016). 
These bodily practices are guided by a collectively shared, implicit bodily or practical 
knowledge that the subject performs through repeated and regular interaction with 
the surrounding social and material environment. However, this is not a uniform 
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conditioning. The implicit practical knowledge is rather to be seen as a type of flex- 
ibly applied program or “generative principle” (Bourdieu, 1984, p. 170) that guides 
the current enactment of practice but doesn't fully determine it. Thus, in the per- 
formance of a practice, there can always occur random changes, mishaps, or inco- 
herencies that require spontaneous improvisation or adaptation (Butler, 1990, 1995; 
Schafer, 2013). 

As for the question of the sensory order of the social and its potential aesthetic 
provocation by design, we need to clarify to what extent the faculty of perception 
must also be counted as practical knowledge’ and what role the socio-material topol- 
ogy of forms plays in this. 

First, it must be noted that the social agency of artifacts does not consist only in 
their material resistance, as actor-network theory and other materiality-centered 
approaches tend to claim but also in their formal aesthetic qualities: be it the strict 
rectangular shape of a school desk, the playful typography on a poster, the technical 
humming of a washing machine, the tactility of textiles, or the spatial constellations 
of a landscape. All these formal components are part of social practices and its re- 
production. Yet how do these forms relate to the perceptual modes incorporated by 
the actor? 

Pierre Bourdieu, one of the thinkers who has strongly influenced practice theory, 
has astonishingly little to say about this. Though he does speak steadily of “schemes 
of perception, thought, and action” (Bourdieu, 1990, p. 54) as he describes the func- 
tioning of the habitus, he gives no further elaboration of the concept of perception. 
In Distinction, he even tends towards a sociologistical stance, by claiming that the dis- 
interested pleasure of the “pure gaze” (Bourdieu, 1984, p. 3) has nothing (or not pri- 
marily) to do with the characteristics of the artwork itself but with the incorporated 
cultural capital of the viewer, who has learned to distance herself from the necessi- 
ties of everyday life.* Thus, in Bourdieu’s view, the concrete practical interaction with 
the sensory order of the socio-material world does not play a central role in the de- 
velopment of one’s perceptual faculties—it’s rather the upbringing which shapes the 
disposition of taste. But also Bourdieu’s sociological counterpart, Bruno Latour, is of 
little help here. Although Latour has laid emphasis on the social agency of things as 
no other sociologist has, his strict rejection of the subject-object dichotomy doesn't 
allow him to develop either a concept of the body or a concept of perception. Apart 


1 For a broader overview of theoretical approaches dealing with the interrelation of sensuality 
and the social, see also (Prinz & Gobel, 2015). 

2 In doing so, he not only falls short of his own claim to want to combine the “external” analy- 
sis of the social conditions of art production and reception with an “internal” analysis of the 
work of art (Bourdieu, 1996, p. 233). As Juliane Rebentisch emphasized, he also overlooks the 
fact that in the 1960s both art production and the theoretical definition of aesthetic auton- 
omy were no longer based on the ideal of an aestheticism detached from the everyday world 
(Rebentisch, 2013, p. 167 ff.) 
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from the term “affordance” (Akrich & Latour, 1992, p. 259), which he adopted from 
psychologist James J. Gibson (1979, pp. 127-137} , the formal and aesthetic dimension 
of material culture remain quite underdetermined in ANT.* 

In order to sketch out the interrelation between the “sensory order” of the so- 
cio-material forms and the modes of perceptual practices, I therefore take a differ- 
ent theoretical path, namely a re-reading of Michel Foucault’s concept of dispositive 
through the lens of Maurice Merleau-Ponty’s Phenomenology of Perception. 

At first glance, this approach seems to be quite similar to Jacques Ranciére’s 
notion of the “distribution of the sensible,” which can be interpreted as a further 
development of Foucault’s theory of power (Ranciére, 2004). But besides the gen- 
eral claim, that power relations always correlate with certain sensory orders, Ran- 
cière doesn't systematically spell out how this connection comes into being, let alone 
which role design and form processes play in it. Strangely enough, he also defines 
the aforementioned “distanced contemplation,” which Pierre Bourdieu condemned 
as a bourgeois strategy of social distinction, as a political practice.” 

In order to gain a more precise theoretical toolbox for analyzing the governmen- 
tal “sensory order” of a time, I propose to expand Foucault’s analysis of discursive 
formations to the topology of socio-material forms. 

In his archaeology writings, Foucault famously distances himself from the clas- 
sical philosophical assumption that the subject possesses an innate cognitive fac- 
ulty. Instead, he locates the conditions of possibility of speech and thought in the 
empirical orders of the external “objective” world: In his view, the empirical forma- 
tions of statements are what underlie thought, and not the other way round (Fou- 
cault, 1972). The cognitive faculty is thus dependent on a subject’s empirical condi- 
tions of existence and, as a result, is historically and culturally specific. 

This basic theoretical figure of inverting the conditional relation between the 
subject of knowledge and the outer world can also be transferred to the faculty of 
perception: The perceptible is thus not based on the a priori “forms of intuition” 
and the innate “power of imagination’ (Kant), but also—and analogous to the think- 


3 Before Latour took it up, the term “affordance” was already used by design theory (Norman, 
1988). 

4 Nonetheless, the Actor-Network Theory was taken up by some art sociologists to point out 
the sensory “interactivity” between artist, artwork, and viewer. Strangely enough, the aspect 
of form, which was of decisive importance for the art-historical debate at least in the 19th and 
early 20th centuries, was not taken up in this context, either. 

5 To be fair, one has to admit that Ranciére’s argument is more precise: For him, contemplation 
becomes political when the worker, who isn’t normally part of the world of art and aesthetics, 
lays down his hammer and begins to contemplate the beautiful view from the window. In this 
regard, contemplation is only political in relation to the social position of the agent and the 
situational context of practice (Ranciére, 2009, p. 71). 
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” However, 


able—on an empirical order: namely, the synesthetic “topology of forms. 
in order to clarify the process of incorporation of outer forms into the perceiving 
body and the development of an implicit perceptual knowledge, Foucault’s archae- 
ological model has to be extended. 

At this point, it’s worth taking a closer look at the Phenomenology of Perception by 
his teacher Merleau-Ponty, from whom Foucault—in a gesture of a philosophical 
patricide—had sharply distanced himself. In contrast, however, it quickly becomes 
clear that Merleau-Ponty’s writings contain some insights that Foucault and other 
practice theorists have partially taken up (Crossley, 1994, 2004; Prinz, 2017). 

Following from Martin Heidegger’s concept of Dasein, Merleau-Ponty already 
assumes a broadly decentralized subject model, according to which the formation 
of subjectivity cannot be conceived independently of its particular worldly context. 
For Merleau-Ponty, the active body plays a central role here, as the body is “towards 
the world” (Merleau-Ponty, 1962, p. XV) even before the subject has developed the ca- 
pacity to think and act. More than that, it is only through its active engagement with 
the practical requirements of its environment that the body acquires a functioning 
“bodily schema” (Merleau-Ponty, 1962, p. 273) which enables it to orient itself in the 
world. Consequently, perception holds a primary function, because without iden- 
tifying individual entities, movement patterns, and contexts, conscious reflection 
and action are left with no points of reference. 

But these units are not present from the outset; rather, proceeding from gestalt 
psychology, Merleau-Ponty assumes that the body must actively synthesize the poly- 
morphic noise of its environment into individual, meaningful configurations. For 
Merleau-Ponty, to perceive something means being able to perceive forms as such. 

This sort of synthesis is necessarily linked to a process of abstraction: Identifying 
a form as a self-contained, practical unit implies, at the same time, excluding cer- 
tain sensory information or views that could frustrate this impression of a coherent 
form. Every perception thus always implies a non-perception. All seeing is, at the 
same time, blind. 

But not all subjects perceive in an equal manner in every place and at any time. 
The ability to distinguish meaningful forms from their backgrounds depends rather 
on which stimulus patterns the perceiving body is accustomed to dealing with. In 
other words, to see the gestalt is contingent upon the synesthetic demands of the 
world. Or as Merleau-Ponty himself put it: “The sensible gives back to me what I lent 
to it, but this is only what I took from it in the first place” (Merleau-Ponty, 1962, p. 
249). 


6 Foucault’s early texts on painting, which were written parallel to his concept of discourse, 
are especially helpful in discerning the initial approaches to such a theory on the historical 
conditions of the visible. (Prinz, 2014) 
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Even though sociological questions basically play a subordinate role for Merleau- 
Ponty, he nevertheless seems to adopt a theoretical perspective entirely in keeping 
with my initial intuition to transfer Foucault’s concept of discourse to the topology 
of forms. And indeed, throughout his writings there are considerations that open 
up his theory of perception to the question of social practices. 

Thus, he makes repeated reference to Marx’s concept of praxis, according to 
which work is to be understood as a concrete “sensuous human activity, practice” 
(Marx, 1964, p. 421) that creates the social conditions under which man lives. And 
in the Phenomenology of Perception he observes that the subject does not develop an 
individual facility for perception, but necessarily takes over a cultural “tradition of 
perception” (Merleau-Ponty, 1962, p. 279) on the basis of his social being “towards 
the world.” 

Merleau-Ponty himself names at least three “objective” media of the empirical 
world through which this tradition of perception is passed on: first, through the 
bodily movements, performances, and choreographies of the other subjects; second, 
through “spoken” or conventionalized language; and third—and this is of particular 
interest for the question of design—through the “silent” world of artifacts. With this 
in mind, Merleau-Ponty’s Marxism and Philosophy, states: 


The spirit of a society is realized, transmitted, and perceived through the cultural 
objects which it bestows upon itself and in the midst of which it lives. It is there 
that the deposit of its practical categories is built up, and these categories in turn 
suggest a way of being and thinking to men. (Merleau-Ponty, 1964b, p. 131). 


Not only does this mean that the things, technologies, and pictures a society uses 
can be regarded as a concrete manifestation of a historically specific being “towards 
the world”, but also that they demand a certain perceptive attitude, bodily interac- 
tion and practical usage. The synesthetic “affordances” of the socio-material forms 
thus function as a medium for the reproduction of a collectively shared perceptual 
knowledge. Or to express it once again in a Foucauldian way, the “topology” of socio- 
material forms constitutes the historical conditions of the perceptible of a particular 
time. 

Before turning to the example of Lina Bo Bardi, I would like to add some general 
thoughts on both the term “form” and the term “topology” and how they are used in 
this context. 


3. TOPOLOGY OF FORMS 


The concept of “form” and questions of formal aesthetics have a long history in phi- 
losophy and art history, but have rarely been discussed in sociology or cultural stud- 
ies. The reason for this lies not only in the anti-aesthetical and anti-sensual bias of 
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sociology (Reckwitz, 2015) but also in the traditional understanding of form as being 
opposed to questions of materiality, content, and society.’ The introduction ofthe 
concept of form into the practice-theoretical debate on perception, sensuality, and 
aesthetics thus also aims to break down these long-established dichotomies. The so- 
cial order of practices, according to the thesis pursued here, is also reproduced and 
stabilized through the sensory order of socio-material forms.° 

As already suggested above, this sensory order of forms can be described as a 
topology. Drawing on Michel Foucault’s concept of the discourse, the term “topol- 
ogy” here means an arrangement of formal elements that exhibit a certain regularity 
both in their distribution and in their relationship to each other. This regularity is not 
to be understood as a quasi-metaphysical structure underlying all perceptions and 
sensory practices. Following Foucault’s definition of the cultural archive as a “gen- 
eral system of the formation and transformation of statements” (Foucault, 1972, p. 
130), the topology of forms can rather be described as a dynamic “interpositivity” or 
constellation of heterogeneous elements that constantly (re-Jassemble into histori- 
cally specific patterns and formations on the surfaces of the empirical world. 

In this context the term “form” does not simply mean the positively determinable 
shape of an individual picture, object, or body. Following Merleau-Ponty’s late im- 
manence ontological reflections (Merleau-Ponty, 1968) or Derrida’s concept of “trace” 
(Derrida, 1976)’, becoming form is rather understood here as a fundamental pro- 
cess of differentiation, organization, and ordering through which the socio-mate- 
rial world appears to be perceptually, practically, and intellectually accessible in the 


7 The New Art History, which is very much influenced by Cultural Studies, has therefore largely 
ignored the concept of form, since pure formalist analyses were per se suspected of failing to 
take into account the necessarily social and political dimension of art. An important excep- 
tion are the works of the Marxist art historian T.J. Clark (Clark, 1999). 

8 This intuition is in some ways similar to Henri Focillon’s vitalist approach to the Life of Forms 
in Art (1948) and its further development by George Kubler in The Shape of Time: “History of 
things is intended to reunite ideas and objects under the rubric of visual forms ... From all 
these things a shape of time emerges. A visible portrait of the collective identity, whether 
tribe, class, or nation, comes into being.” (1962, p. 9) Unlike Kubler, however, | do not assume 
anthropologically constant processes of becoming and passing away of form, nor would | 
draw conclusions from a topology of forms to a “collective identity.” In literary studies, too, 
the concept of form has recently been reformulated in terms of a more comprehensive con- 
cept that also includes social arrangements (Levine, 2015). 

9 Similar to Merleau-Ponty’s late reflection on the self-differentiation of the “flesh of the world” 
(Merleau-Ponty, 1968), Derrida’s concept of the “originary trace” assumes that appearance 
and meaning can only come into being by establishing a differential order: “It is not the ques- 
tion of a constituted difference here, but rather, before all determination of the content, of 
the pure movement which produces difference. The (pure) trace is difference. It does not de- 
pend on any sensible plentitude, audible or visible, phonic or graphic. It is, on the contrary, 
the condition of such a plenitude.” (Derrida, 1976, p. 62) 
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first place." Or to take up the expression of Jacques Ranciére, the setting of differ- 
ential forms is a basic operation of the “distribution of the sensible.” 

The assumption that forms must be understood as fundamental modes of 
differentiation leads to another basic insight, namely that socio-material forms 
can never be analyzed in isolation. Rather, the dynamic interplay, i.e. the rhythms 
(Lefebvre, 2004), superimpositions, analogies, transitions, limitations, and reso- 
nances between the various formal elements must always be taken into account. 
This formal network of relationships crosses the usual theoretical classifications”: 
On the one hand, it transcends the established dichotomizations of subject/ob- 
ject, body/technology, nature/culture, or analogue/digital. That is, it comprises 
such diverse phenomena as bodily surfaces, digital interfaces, spatial demarca- 
tions, soundscapes, plant structures, landscapes, technical rhythms, writing, social 
choreographies, movement figures, and so on.” On the other hand, the “topology 
of forms” is not limited by any social or cultural boundary—be it between social 
classes, milieus or fields or between epochs, nations, or “cultural areas”. Even if the 
formal characteristics of historically specific practice complexes can be analytically 
distinguished, a “migration of form” (Buergel & Prinz, 2023) always takes place 
between spatially, temporally, and socio-culturally disparate dispositives." In this 
sense, the form-finding in design not only gives shape to a single object or image 
but is necessarily part of a broader orchestration of entangled socio-material forms. 
Or as Keller Easterling put it in her recent book on design: “Forms orchestrate an 
interplay between forms” (Easterling, 2021, p. 38). 

Thirdly, it can be assumed that materiality does not simply take a passive role vis- 
a-vis the “active” form, as it has been claimed following Aristotelian hylomorphism, 
but is involved both directly and indirectly in the process of form making.” In par- 
ticular, the development and processing of new industrial materials such as cotton, 


10  Inthis respect, there is also a conceptual overlap with George Spencer Brown’s Laws of Form 
(1969), which have been adopted by systems theory. For an application of the systems theo- 
retical concept of form to design, see the works of Sandra Groll 2021. 

11 George Kubler also stated that the concept of form makes the distinction between art and 
non-art superfluous: “The term [visual form, S.P] includes both artifacts and works of art, both 
replicas and unique examples, both tools and expressions—in short all materials worked 
by human hands under the guidance of connected ideas developed in temporal sequence” 
(Kubler, 1962, p. 9). 

12 Onthe latter, see, for example, Hanna Göbel's forthcoming work on disability, the body, and 
forms of movement. 

13 Global art history in particular has dealt with these transculturalization processes in recent 
decades. 

14 Such a perspective on the activity of the material was especially developed by the Bergsoni- 
ans Henri Focillion and Gilbert Simondon (Focillon, 1948; Simondon, 2017). The theorists of 
New Materialism also emphasize the inherent dynamics of non-human materiality but have 
not yet worked with the concept of form. 
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steel, or rubber has shown that inherent to materials is not only a certain potential 
for practical functionalization but also a spectrum of design (im)possibilities and 
sensory qualities that can introduce new differences and relations into the socio- 
material topology of forms. The reproduction of forms is thus not solely dependent 
on human practices, let alone a cultural “will-to-form’ (Riegl), but also on the activity 
and logic of the materials brought into use. 

Finally, with reference to Bruno Latour’s Actor-Network Theory, it must be taken 
into account that the sourcing and processing of material is always embedded in 
larger socio-cultural, economic, and ecological networks, which in turn produce 
formal effects: Think, for example, of the massive extraction of raw material in 
the colonies and the power technologies associated with it, the emergence of the 
chemical industry, which invents new materials, each with its own design possi- 
bilities, the exponential expansion of global maritime trade and communication 
technologies, the rationalization and mechanization of production in the factories 
as well as the uniformity and sheer abundance of industrially produced goods—all 
these processes contributed to a literal transformation of modern lifeworlds. 

In summary, all dispositives are characterized by a specific differential topology 
of socio-material forms. This topology does not exist independently but is always 
interwoven with the other orders of a governmental dispositive. Together they form 
the historically specific conditions of existence on the basis of which all socio-ma- 
terial practices, and that means also design practices, are carried out. And just as 
the discursive formation or the technologies of power are not fixed once and for all, 
the topology of forms is not to be understood as a rigid pattern. Rather, it depends 
on repeated practices and processes of form-giving, which always hold the potential 
to change—be it through decay and destruction, through mistakes and mishaps, or 
through deliberate de- and transformations. But all these changes and transforma- 
tions do not take place in a vacuum, nor can they simply disregard the topology of 
the forms as their generative basis. 

In this sense, one could say that the existing topology of forms does not fully de- 
termine either the modes of perception or the processes of forming but is rather to 
be understood as a field of formal possibilities that makes some perceptual expe- 
riences, formal compositions, and design practices more likely to occur than oth- 
ers.” Even more, the formal topologies of various dispositives can differ precisely in 
whether and to what extent they allow or even provoke certain processes of trans- 
formation (as in the case of the creative economy).”® 


15 According to Foucault, governmental power is exercised indirectly insofar as it merely struc- 
tures the field of possible actions (Foucault, 1982). 

16 _Inthis sense, Annemarie Mol and John Law’s differentiation of social topologies into regions, 
networks, and fluids could also be examined in terms of questions of form (Mol & Law, 1994). 
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This sensory “government” by socio-material forms”—be it rather rigid or dy- 
namic—is usually not explicitly reflected in everyday perceptions and practices, but 
rather can be challenged by an aesthetic constellation of forms that deviate from the 
sensory order of the dispositive. 


4. LINA BO BARDI'S ETHNOGRAPHY OF FORMS 


Equipped with this theoretical toolbox, I now come back to the initial question of the 
aesthetics of critical design by taking Lina Bo Bardi’s transcultural design from be- 
low as an example. Bo Bardi’s work is of particular interest in this context as she her- 
self explicitly refers to a practice-theoretical approach, namely the humanist Marx- 
ism of Antonio Gramsci, whose ideas were very influential on the Italian intellec- 
tual scene of the post-war period. In order to better understand how and in which 
respect Bo Bardi’s design can be interpreted as an aesthetic challenge in the above- 
meant sense, some details about her biography and intellectual background are cru- 
cial. Only on this basis does it become clear how Bo Bardi used her specific “percep- 
tual knowledge’—which she acquired in (post-)war Italy—to push the boundaries of 
the modernistic “topology of forms” and the sensory order of the Brazilian govern- 
mentality of the 1950s." 

Two years after the Second World War, Lina Bo Bardi (1914-1992), newly trained 
in architecture and design, emigrated from Italy to Brazil with her husband, the ar- 
chitecture critic Pietro Maria Bardi. During her studies in Rome, Bo Bardi witnessed 
not only the rise and fall of the fascist regime, but also the attempts of left-wing in- 
tellectuals, architects, and artists to establish, out of the country’s ruins and broken 
political promises, new prospects for a modern Italy. These attempts to articulate a 
post-fascist vision included debates on modern architecture that went well beyond 
reciting the myths of rationalist planning. 

Edoardo Persico and Giuseppe Pagano, for example, had renounced the mega- 
lomaniacal formalism of the fascist party already in the 1930s, proposing instead to 
take the vernacular architecture of the Italian countryside as a model for a new, peo- 
ple-oriented modernism (Marcello, 2003; Sabatino, 2009). Also, the architect Bruno 
Zevi, who returned to Italy from exile in the United States after the war, advocated 
a similar vision: inspired by Frank Lloyd Wright’s “organic architecture,” Zevi placed 


17 AsJan-Peter Voß and Michael Guggenheim have recently pointed out, even the way we taste 
food is governed (Voß & Guggenheim, 2019). 

18 This portrayal relies primarily on the works of Zeuler Lima and Silvana Rubino, both of whom 
have been researching Lina Bo Bardi for many years and helped me to understand the speci- 
ficities of her work (Lima, 2013; Rubino, 2002). 
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the interaction between people and their socialand natural environment atthe cen- 
ter of his architectural theory. Modern architecture should thus fit “organically” into 
its respective lifeworld and not prescribe certain forms of life (Zevi, 1950). 

The debate over architectural theory was flanked by Antonio Gramsci’s writings 
on subalternity, folk art, and modernity, which were widely read in Italy’s post-war 
intellectual circles. Before Gramsci, as chairman of the Communist Party, was ar- 
rested and imprisoned by Mussolini in 1926, he had spoken up for the political and 
social empowerment of southern Italy, which had been subject to exploitation by 
the hegemonic north. He had criticized, among other things, how the centrally con- 
trolled fascist modernization programs overrode local practices and traditions; in- 
stead, he advocated for incorporating the knowledge and creative resources of the 
southern rural population into its political, economic, and cultural restructuring 
processes (Gramsci, 1985). 

Like Merleau-Ponty, Gramsci also referred to Marx’s early concept of praxis in 
order to describe the implicit knowledge reflected in physical labor and cultural 
products of a time. In this sense, southern Italian folk art, for example, was not 
simply out of date, as claimed by the apologists of modernism, but has to be under- 
stood as a medium for the subaltern “conception of the world” (Gramsci, 1985, p. 
189). 

When Lina Bo Bardi traveled to her new home of Brazil in the 1950s, she en- 
countered a similar socio-structural problem there: the metropolitan areas of Sao 
Paulo and Rio in the south of the country, which were economically and culturally 
supported by a white European elite, stood in stark contrast to the poor, economi- 
cally exploited northeast, which was still strongly marked by the feudal systems of 
colonialism and by the transatlantic slave trade. And much like in post-war Italy, a 
group of intellectuals, artists, musicians, and theater-makers had come together in 
Bahia to protest against the planned top-down modernization of the region. In their 
films, plays, and songs, however, they rather made an effort to pay due respect to 
local Afro-Brazilian traditions. Paulo Freire’s Pedagogy of the Oppressed (Freire, 1970) 
can be considered a central intellectual reference of this movement: like Gramsci’s 


19 In this sense he writes: “Folklore should instead be studied as a ‘conception of the world and 
life’ implicit to a large extent ... and in opposition ... to ‘official’ conceptions of the world... This 
conception of the world is not elaborated and systematic because, by definition, the people 
(the sum total of the instrumental and subaltern classes of every form of society that has so 
far existed) cannot possess conceptions which are elaborated, systematic and politically or- 
ganized and centralized in their albeit contradictory development. It is, rather, many-sided 
L...] if, indeed, one should not speak of a confused agglomerate of fragments of all the con- 
ceptions of the world and of life that have succeeded one another in history. In fact, it is only 
in folklore that one finds surviving evidence, adulterated and mutilated, of the majority of 
these conceptions” (Gramsci, 1985, p. 189). 
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model for education, it argued for strengthening subaltern knowledge and the self- 
emancipation of the poor. 

Thus, when the governor of Bahia invited Bo Bardi to set up a museum of modern 
art in Salvador in 1959, she refused to base it on traditional European ideas of art and 
aesthetics, especially when it comes to the hierarchizing distinction between fine art 
and decorative art, modern and pre-modern modes of production, or Western and 
non-Western cultural forms. 

Instead, she decided to build a cultural center that would include a museum of 
folk art as well as workshops and training rooms where aspiring designers could 
learn directly from local producers. The aim was neither to romanticize the subal- 
tern material culture, as Bo Bardi accused the elitist “Charity Ladies” of doing (Bo 
Bardi, 1995, p. 3), nor to preserve it in its present state, as is still common in West- 
ern museums. On the contrary, she had no illusions about the humble quality of 
Afro-Brazilian folk art, which was mainly composed of materials that industrial so- 
ciety had spat out as waste: burnt-out light bulbs, tin cans, scraps of fabric, and old 
newspapers. According to Bo Bardi, these “objects of desperate survival” stood on 
the “edge of nothingness” (Bo Bardi, 1995, pp. 3,4) yet it was precisely for this reason 
that they were a testament to peoples unrelenting will to shape their own lives. 

Along those lines, Bo Bardi’s museum project was clearly future-oriented: Her 
aim was to support the local producers in developing a distinct Afro-Brazilian de- 
sign language that did not simply adopt the ideology and social models of European 
functionalism, as it had happened in Brasilia in Bo Bardi’s view. In contrast, the 
modern Afro-Brazilian design had to be developed out of existing everyday prac- 
tices. It must, as Bo Bardi herself put it, take into account “how one sees, moves 
around, stands on the ground.””° 

Accordingly, Bo Bardi, together with fellow scientists and artists from the re- 
gion, undertook extensive research trips to the arid inland areas of Bahia and Per- 
nambuco in order to systematically collect and document the entire material culture 
ofthe region. This fundamental inventory-taking included items such as ex-votos 
carved out of wood, everyday household objects, material textures, and architectural 
elements. She documented her journey with hundreds of photographs, unedited 
and unpublished to this day, tucked in a row of cardboard boxes at the Instituto 
Pietro e Lina Bo Bardi in Sao Paulo. 

Despite her political emphasis and occasional talk of the innate “creative en- 
ergy” of ordinary people, Bo Bardi adopted a rather sober research stance. Instead of 
starting with individuals as the central entities of productivity and meaning, as an- 
thropologists of that time would generally do, Bo Bardi’s extensive photo archive re- 


20 With this approach, she anticipated many basic principles of critical design, which only be- 
came established in the USA and Europe in the 1970s. See for example Viktor Papanek’s work 
(Papanek, 1972). 
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veals that she was mainly interested in the formal aesthetic order ofthe Afro-Brazil- 
ian material culture. Of course, this formalist perspective on socio-material living 
conditions did not come out of nowhere. As a direct comparison reveals, Bo Bardi 
adopted her photographic style more or less directly from Giuseppe Pagano, who 
had conducted an extensive photographic documentation of Italian rural architec- 
ture, which was shown in his exhibition “Continuity and Modernity” at the Milan Tri- 
ennale in 1936. Similar to Bo Bardi’s visual ethnography some 20 years later, Pagano's 
photographs emphasize the efficiency and functionality of architecture rather than 
its picturesque or romantic aspects. 

Thus, you could say that Bo Bardi transferred not only Antonio Gramsci’s con- 
cept of the subaltern to the Brazilian context, but also a modernist “tradition of per- 
ception” (Merleau-Ponty) that she had acquired in Italy during her education years. 
Because of this specific perceptual knowledge, Bo Bardi seemed to be particularly 
interested in the formal patterns and regularities that arise unconsciously at the sur- 
face of material culture, that is, without any explicitly formulated design intent. And 
it is precisely in this unintended order, she argues, that the possibility to transform 
folk art into modern industrial design lies. In 1957, with this in mind, she wrote: 
“Serial production, which must now be taken into account as a basis of modern ar- 
(Bo Bardi, 2014, 


m 


chitecture, exists in nature itself, and intuitively, in ‘popular work 
p. 95). 

Although this may not be how she herself would phrase it, Lina Bo Bardi thus 
seems to be interested in an interrelationship similar to the one formulated above: 
namely, the interrelation between the sensory order of socio-material forms on 
the one hand and its (re-)production or, rather, possible transformation through 
(unconsciously conducted) practices of design. Thus, the Afro-Brazilian topology of 
forms can also be interpreted as a manifestation of a collectively shared, implicit 
practical and perceptual knowledge. 

AsIwillargue in the next section, such an analysis of the socio-materialtopology 
of forms is a precondition of any critical design. Only when it works its way through 
the practices and perceptual habits of a time can it find aesthetic forms that help to 
reflect and perhaps modify these very habits. Lina Bo Bardi’s approach is therefore 
not only relevant to the historically, culturally, and politically specific circumstances 
of the Brazilian governmentality of the 1950s; it is also regarded here as exemplary 
for the inevitable aesthetic quality of critical design itself. 


5. CRITICAL DESIGN AND AESTHETICS 


The question of whether and how the aesthetic is related to the social and political is 
one of the fundamental problems of philosophical aesthetics. It should thus be clear 
that a comprehensive reiteration of the problem field cannot be done here. Instead, 
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Ill confine myself to formulating some basic thoughts on the critical potential of the 
aesthetic from a practice-theory perspective on perception. 

My approach differs from three common sociological concepts of “aesthetics”: 
firstly, it goes beyond Pierre Bourdieu’s understanding of taste. For Bourdieu, the 
“detached” or “disinterested” gaze that abstracts from the economic and social con- 
straints of everyday life in order to contemplate the formal aesthetic qualities of an 
artwork has little to do with its actual sensory nature. Instead, it has to be inter- 
preted as a bourgeois attitude or projection that serves the sole purpose of distinc- 
tion from the lower classes, whose content-based judgments of taste are regarded 
as illegitimate (Bourdieu, 1984). Because of this fundamental sociological critique 
of aesthetic formalism, Bourdieu generally tends to neglect both the concrete act of 
perception and the question of form as an independent medium of the social.” 

In the course of the cross-disciplinary Material and Practice Turn, some ethno- 
graphic analyses of artworks and artistic practices have at least partially filled this 
theoretical gap. However, a much broader concept of aesthetics has been applied: 
Following Science and Technology Studies (especially Michel Callon, Bruno Latour, 
John Law and Madeleine Akrich’s Actor-Network Theory), phenomenology as well 
as pragmatism, the artwork has been reconceptualized as a social actor that stim- 
ulates inter-objective perceptions and practices due to its specific materiality and 
sensual “affordances” (Acord & DeNora, 2008; Born, 2010; Hennion, 2007; Schiirk- 
mann, 2017). In this context, aesthetic perception is certainly understood as a spe- 
cific form of sensory practice, but not—as will be argued here—as an experience that 
can potentially help to see through collective shared perceptual schemata.” 

A similarly broad concept of aesthetics can also be found in the more recent so- 
ciological debates about an all-encompassing “aestheticization’ of lifeworlds in late 
modern society (Featherstone, 1991; Jameson, 1991; Reckwitz, 2017). Here, aesthetics 
is understood as a cultural and economic revaluation and intensification of self-ref- 
erential, sensual experiences and affections, which manifests itself in an individual- 
ization of consumption, an increasing medialization of everyday life or the constant 
expansion of the creative economy. In the face of such a diagnosis, which weakens 
the critical potential of the artistic, I maintain that the aesthetic can make a differ- 


21 As Juliane Rebentisch notes, he also misses the fact that both the production of art and the 
subsequent theoretical redefinition of aesthetic autonomy since the 1960s have long since 
ceased to be borne by the notion of an ahistorical “transcendental subject,” let alone by the 
ideal of an world-away aestheticism, which is in any case more likely to be regarded as a philo- 
sophical misunderstanding (Rebentisch, 2013, p. 165ff.). 

22 Although Antoine Hennion emphasizes that experiences of taste are associated with reflex- 
ivity, he means primarily the subject’s ability to broaden her perceptual capacities through 
practices of tasting, and not a broader critical reflection on the historical conditions of the 
perceptible itself (Hennion, 2007). 
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ence towards the socially established sensory order of forms, even when the latter is 
committed to a creative imperative. 

In order to gain atheoretical understanding ofthe connection between the sen- 
sory order of forms, the collective perceptual schemes, and aesthetic practice, I in- 
stead would like to take up some ideas from Theodor W. Adorno’s Aesthetic Theory 
(1997). This theoretical move might seem a bit unusual, since critical theory has al- 
ways been interpreted as an antithesis to phenomenology. But a closer look reveals 
that Adorno has much more in common with Foucault, Merleau-Ponty, and Ranciére 
than initially thought. 

As already described in greater detail, Merleau-Ponty assumes that the bodily 
subject learns to order the sensory impressions of its environment and to distin- 
guish between form and background, the significant and the insignificant, due to 
its practical and active being towards the world. However, the perceptive faculty ac- 
quired through this is neither ahistorical nor individual. With reference to Foucault, 
it can be said that the perceptible also depends on the sensory order of empirical, 
socio-material forms. How and what we perceive is thus connected to our own par- 
ticular conditions of existence. 

However, this does not mean that each individual act of perception has already 
been mapped out. Depending on the actual social situation, different aspects of the 
field of perception can be pushed into the foreground or the background, attention 
can be diverted, or a view can be obstructed. New materials, techniques, and media 
can be added that require the bodily schema to adapt, or the body may change in such 
a way that it can no longer perceive as it used to. But these more or less incidental 
or objective changes within a practice context are not the issue here. What is more 
crucial regarding the question of the aesthetic is whether and to what extent the 
subject can influence the conditions of its own perception—in other words, is it ina 
position to actively engage in the re-ordering of forms? 

An initial answer to this can be found in Merleau-Ponty’s thoughts on modern 
painting. Just like the phenomenologist, the painter has to learn to move back be- 
hind his incorporated schemes of perception in order to reflect on the way percep- 
tion functions. The medium of such reflection, however, is not text or language, as 
in the case of philosophy, but painterly practice, which makes the conditions of the 
visible itself contemplatable (Merleau-Ponty, 1964a). 

Even if it is doubtful from a sociological perspective that such a “pure vision” 
beyond any cultural shaping can exist at all, Merleau-Ponty’s intuition that artis- 
tic practice distances itself from an everyday perspective, in order to find aesthetic 
forms that revealthe underlying schemes of perception, can be made productive for 
a practice theory reflection on the aesthetic. However—and this would be the dif- 
ference to Merleau-Ponty—this distinction must be thought of as strictly relational. 
Accordingly, aesthetic practice must be understood as a highly specific activity that 
distances itself from the prevailing schemes of perception in order to be able to re- 
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veal precisely how these very schemes function. Consequently, aesthetic practices 
always remain connected to the existing topology of form and thus also to the whole 
governmental dispositive. 

To deepen this argument, Adorno’s definition of “arts double character” 
(Adorno, 1997, p. 5) is also helpful here. Following Adorno, the artwork is both a 
“fait social” and autonomous. In contrast to sociological approaches to art, which 
locate the social aspect of art primarily in the social rules of art production and 
reception, Adorno is primarily concerned with the formal and material dimension 
of the work of art itself: “For everything that artworks contain with regard to form 
and materials, spirit and subject matter, has emigrated from reality into the art- 
works and in them has divested itself of its reality: Thus the artwork also becomes 
its afterimage” (Adorno, 1997, p. 103). 

Art thus does not stand somewhere outside the governmental framework of the 
dispositives since it draws on the existing order of forms as its resource (and this, of 
course, includes the forms of the art field). In other words: During the artistic pro- 
cess, the producer makes use of her practical and perceptual knowledge as well as 
of the media and materials available to her. However—and this is the difference to 
pure commercial products or “art market art”—the aesthetic form does not (or not 
directly) contribute to the mere reproduction of this order. It instead recombines se- 
lected fragments and elements of the dispositive in such a way that other differen- 
tial divisions of the sensory emerge and thus the historically specific entanglement 
of power-knowledge, self-technologies and the order of forms itself becomes intel- 
ligible: “Form [of the artwork, S.P.] works like a magnet that orders elements of the 
empirical world in such a fashion that they are estranged from their extra-aesthetic 
existence, and it is only as a result of this estrangement that they master the extra- 
aesthetic essence” (Adorno, 1997, p. 226). 

The concept of the “constellative” plays a role here in two respects: On the one 
hand, the formal elements of the dispositive and their respective topologies are the 
very resource for artistic practice; on the other, the aesthetic can only emerge in a 
divergent constellation, that is, through the shifting or rearrangement of relations 
among the existing elements. The aesthetic form thus reacts not only to the individ- 
ual formal elements of the dispositive as such but also to the way they relate to each 
other (and to the subject). 

The aesthetic difference understood in this sense can explicitly turn critically 
against the practices, modes of subjectivation and mechanisms of exclusion that 
correlate with the sensory order—as was the case, for example, with the European 
avant-gardes. But it can also be designed for the continuous increase and perfection 
of a program of forms, as can be found, for example, in Chinese pottery or in three- 
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star cooking.” In any case, the aesthetic examination, understood as a challenge to 
the existing sensory order, takes place in the medium of form itself. 

In summary, it can be said that all aesthetic practices—whether performed in 
the art field or otherwise—have a social dimension insofar as they always work their 
way through the existing topology of forms and, thus, through collective schemes of 
perception, thought, and action. 

Whether and to what extent the forms that emerge in aesthetic practices them- 
selves have an effect on the collective schemes of perception, and are thus able to 
produce social difference, depends on the context in which they are received and 
who they are received from. Under certain circumstances, an aesthetic form cannot 
at all be recognized as such if it is shown incorrectly, if it is withdrawn from the cir- 
culation of forms, or if it deviates too far from the implicit perceptual knowledge of 
its would-be recipients. The aesthetic form thus needs to do both: to stimulate the 
implicit perceptual knowledge of the recipient and at the same time to introduce 
a qualitative difference that can no longer or cannot easily be grasped by this very 
knowledge. 

Taking the change of the body schemes of war-disabled persons as an exam- 
ple, Merleau-Ponty shows that the failing of habitualized practices of perception can 
cause the subject to rework her incorporated “perceptual syntax” and consequently 
also her entire being “towards the world.” Whether and to what extent individual 
aesthetic forms have similar far-reaching effects is questionable, but repeated in- 
teraction with them can undoubtedly help to develop a different perceptual prac- 
tice. This other perceptual practice provoked by aesthetic forms is not exhausted in 
the mere irritation of the familiar. In fact, in everyday situations, we are confronted 
with a lot of puzzles and disruptions that demand some perceptual and practical ad- 
justments. Art, on the other hand, can make the formal organization of social and 
historical contexts itself contemplatable by using the very medium of form: The ir- 
ritation of the process of perception is thus not simply a break with the existing or- 
der—at the same time, it stimulates a reflexive attitude. Only this double experience 
of suspending the habitualized perception, on the one hand, and the implicit (i.e. not 
necessarily cognitively grasped) insight into the contingency of the socio-material 
order of forms, on the other, turns an experience into an aesthetic experience. From 
a practice theory perspective, the aesthetic form is thus doubly historically coded: 
both in its production and in its reception. 


23 In Art as Human Practice, Georg W. Bertram emphasizes that aesthetic difference doesn’t nec- 
essarily aim at a rejection of the existing but can also mean to confirm or preserve traditions 
(Bertram, 2019, p. 152). 
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6. THIS EXHIBITION IS AN ACCUSATION 


With these considerations in mind, I’d now like to return to the question posed in the 
beginning: How can an exhibition be an accusation if it shows nothing but things? 

As the title of Bo Bardi’s exhibition “Nordeste” already reveals, it was an exhibi- 
tion with a programmatic claim: one entirely in keeping with Gramsci’s concept of 
the subaltern and the struggles of local cultural movements. Bo Bardi pursued the 
political goal of wrenching the cultural products of the northeast, which were taken 
for granted or even deemed worthless, out of their social invisibility and offering 
them an appropriate public platform. It was not her intention to prove a suppos- 
edly “authentic” or pre-modern “primitive” nature of Afro-Brazilian culture, as is the 
usual case in ethnological museums, for example. On the contrary, her aim was to 
highlight the modernity and innovative potential of local design practices. 

She achieved this through an aesthetic operation in the sense defined here: 
namely by making the sensory order of the forms themselves the object of contem- 
plation purely through the re-constellation of existing elements of the dispositive. 

For the location of the Museu de Arte Popular, Bo Bardi chose Solar do Unhäo, 
a vacant building complex directly at the sea. Due to its architecture and its his- 
tory of use, it was a powerful example of colonial Salvador: built as a sugar works 
at the end of the 16th century, it served over the centuries as slave quarters, bar- 
racks, ammunition depot, and tobacco factory. With the exception of a large spiral 
staircase centrally placed in the main building, Bo Bardi refrained from major ar- 
chitectural interventions: The existing structures were cleared, with all superfluous 
and decayed elements removed, and the walls whitewashed. When redesigning the 
doors and window frames of the complex, Bo Bardi opted for a red paint to set them 
apart from the usual blue found in Portuguese colonial architecture. 

The complex opened with the “Nordeste” exhibition in 1963. On the two light- 
flooded floors of the main building, Bo Bardi showed around one thousand every- 
day objects from the region that she had gathered on her research trips and from 
the collections of her friends. Although the objects must have seemed familiar to 
the visitors, who mainly consisted of the local population, here they appeared in a 
completely different light: Bo Bardi had staged them in such a way that it was not 
their poverty that stood in the foreground, but their practical functionality, formal 
aesthetic rationality, and implicit seriality. In doing so, she pursued two goals: first, 
to make the sensory order of forms transparent, as these form the basis of the col- 
lectively shared implicit practical and perceptual knowledge of the local population, 
and second, to emphasize that this implicit practical knowledge has an intrinsic cre- 
ative potential that must be supported and activated for a “modernization from be- 
low.” In other words, she was interested in nothing less than an aesthetic empower- 
ment. 
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The argument had to function without any texts, since most local visitors were 
not able to read and write. Instead, the argument was performatively supported by 
the centrally located spiral staircase, built using a local construction technique. As 
the architect Aldo van Eyck noted during his visit, the staircase didn't just convey a 
sense of grandeur to those who ascended and descended it—it also put them in the 
spotlight: The socially and economically underprivileged people were given a stage 
on which they can be seen standing tall (Buergel, 2011, p. 56) 

Bo Bardi’s display thus represents an aesthetic practice insofar as it creates a 
distance from the familiar by using the existent socio-material forms: a distance that 
should contribute both to a change in the self-perception of the local population and 
to a greater appreciation of Afro-Brazilian culture by the cultural and political elite. 
However, before this experiment could bear fruit, the Museu de Arte Popular was 
closed shortly after the military coup of 1964, which was then followed by a twenty- 
year-long dictatorship.“ 

Nevertheless, the short-lived “Nordeste” exhibition should have made one thing 
clear: The political in design is always a question of aesthetics. And this for two rea- 
sons: firstly, all practices are necessarily linked to a collectively shared “sensory or- 
der.” This means that the incorporated schemes of acting and thinking are insepa- 
rably intertwined with incorporated schemes of perception. Therefore, a critique of 
existing dispositives and power relations cannot help but take into account the his- 
toric specific conditions of the perceptible. Secondly, this collective sensory order 
is reproduced through the topology of forms—how and what becomes perceptible 
and what is excluded from the field of vision therefore depends on the regularity 
and distribution of formal elements. Critical design thus cannot escape its aesthetic 
responsibility: It must challenge the existing topology of forms and the correspond- 
ing sensory order and seek for new forms and aesthetic constellations that bear the 
potential to provoke a change of perception. 
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Escape, Erase, Entangle 
Three Aesthetic Regimes Re-composing the Californian 
Ideology 


Jonathan Luke Austin, Anna Leander 


1. INTRODUCTION 


In 2018, Milan Design Week had an unusual exhibitor: Google. Its first time in Mi- 
lan, Google’s vice president of hardware design waxed lyrical about its reasons for 
attending: 


People think that aesthetics is making something pretty, and it’s really not. Aes- 
thetics is about igniting our senses, to take a moment to sense and feel | think 
we're all craving that a little bit .. My team’s job is to figure out what it feels like to 
hold Google in your hand... We’re here at design week. It’s the first time Google has 
a presence in Milan, and we’re very excited ... As technology progresses, it needs 
to be closer to us. What is the design language for Google? Bold and optimistic, 
human in our forms, our colors, our shapes, so we translated that into textures, 
tactility, fabrics, soft colors, things that are approachable and human to the core 
.. | think technology will eventually be invisible. The design challenge is to make 
that transition smooth and beautiful. (Google, 2018) 


In 2019, Google went back to Milan. And things had escalated: 


Form follows feeling... space actually affects people ... design matters... it’s why we 
spend the time making the decisions we do ... Those things that we as designers in- 
tuit, neuroscience is now proving to have an effect. Google created an exhibition 
that is showing design’s impact on our biology ... When you have a heightened 
aesthetic experience, a sunrise, a piece of music, things that really elevate your 
everyday experiences, they change you, they change your biology, they change 
your mood, they change your emotion ... The goal [of the Google exhibition] is 
to see how people resonate with space and to really find out whether what they 
think they resonate with is what their body is actually resonating with .. Where 
does your physiology feel most peaceful, | think is what people are searching for... 
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We've always known this ... but we haven't been able to quantify it ... This is about 
data used as a mirror back to yourself ... data is just a bunch of numbers and we 
wanted to make it artistic in its expression ... Technology has the ability to make 
you know yourself better ... the problems of the future are only going to become 
more complicated, the solutions have to happen in this collaboration of technol- 
ogy, the arts and science. (Google, 2019) 


So: form, function, aesthetics, sensibility, invisibility, beauty, affect, neuroscience, 
biology, physiology, quantification, technology. Google’s description of the central- 
ity of design to its activities is an unusually explicit example of what we explore in 
this essay: the ways in which the social and political power of technology is funda- 
mentally related to the ways in which a kind of aesthetic ‘resonance is actively gen- 
erated through its workings. To the ways in which it—indeed—works to “ignite our 
senses.” Put simply, we want to explore how objects do not work upon our bodies 
and subjectivities solely due their functional capacities, the semiotic meanings they 
communicate, or their specific material agencies, but also because of their aesthetic 
form. Of course, this is not the usual view. Typically, Google’s focus on “igniting our 
senses” is considered a kind of ideological gloss to the real (socio-economic and po- 
litical) bases of their power. As a distraction, as mere advertising. This reading re- 
flects a more general wish to divide the aesthetic and the political into two separate 
spheres of sociality, maintaining aesthetics as something purer than politics. For 
example, while social theory has long considered the aesthetic practices of authori- 
tarian polities, it has typically done so in order to stress the danger of that process, 
arguing that this represents merely an instrumentalization of aesthetics as a form 
of camouflage that both enables violence and debases the aesthetic. As the power of 
technology companies like Google continues to grow, this is also a prominent reac- 
tion to their deployment of aesthetic sensibilities: ‘The aestheticization of technol- 
ogy is dangerous.’ 

In this essay, we seek to nuance that view. While the (aesthetic or otherwise) pol- 
itics of contemporary technology certainly poses dangers, our goal is to situate the 
aesthetic practices at the heart of that politics as something more than a form of in- 
strumentalization. Put differently, we articulate how the aesthetic qualities of tech- 
nological objects are both reflections of, and increasingly constitutive of, our sense 
of the troubles facing the world, as well as its future promises. In this view, Google’s 
attention to aesthetics is not simple ideological camouflage but a co-produced vi- 
sion of an alternative relationship to technology building a ‘better’ set of human- 
machine entanglements (Jasanoff, 2004). It is about a struggle to compose a novel 
kind of resonance with the technological in the face of its current alienating con- 
sequences. Now, to make this claim does not imply Google is a place of innocence. 
When a corporation speaks about how aesthetic experiences “change you ... [and] 
your biology,” the implications are dramatic. More so when we reflect on the ways 
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in which Google’s algorithms animate military drones and the dynamics of surveil- 
lance capitalism. 

In our view, however, addressing those political dangers cannot be achieved by 
denying the ways in which aesthetics are built into the technological. Instead, ex- 
amples like Google require we shift our definition of aesthetics. Aesthetics does not 
refer to an attribute (e.g., an essential quality of art) nor the psychological-emo- 
tional-affective states such attributes might evoke. Rather, as underscored in the 
introduction to this volume aesthetics practices are doing and undoing of sensorial 
perceptions. More specifically aesthetics refers to “a mode of experience that rests 
on the directness and immediacy of sensuous perception” (Berleant, 2010, p. 195). 
For example, goosebumps was Theodor Adorno’s favored image for the aesthetic ex- 
perience (Adorno, 1997, p. 331).’ Aesthetics is thus something inescapably embedded 
across social ecologies and the appreciation of which thus demands an “openness to 
experience while judgement is suspended” (Berleant 2010, pp. 149-53). Such a posi- 
tion requires that the aesthetic be connected to ‘sensibility, ‘sensuality’ and ‘sensa- 
tions’ rather than intellectualist evaluations of aesthetic experience and, more im- 
portantly, that “nothing in the human world is excluded” from this understanding 
of aesthetics (Berleant 2010, p. 46). Following this, the politicality of aesthetics is 
self-evident in its capacity to produce modes of resonant experience that attract or 
repel us from particular modes of ordering the world. Seen in this regard, the inti- 
mate aesthetic relationship we possess with technology is not simply an imposition 
upon our lives, artificially placed there by the powerful, but something far deeper 
and whose consequences—we think—are being underestimated in debates over the 
future of technological politics. 

To explore all this, we move in several stages. We begin by discussing the im- 
pression that we are increasingly alienated from the world through our technolog- 
ical enmeshing. But our focus is on the degree of generality of this sentiment and 
the ways it even extends into those who work at technology companies like Google, 
not solely as a fear for their business model, but also as a personal experience of 
those who make real its activities. This move highlights the decline of the socio-po- 
litical “resonance” once vested in the so-called Californian Ideology (Barbrook and 
Cameron 1996). To trace that decline, we draw on Hartmut Rosa’s conceptualization 
of resonance, putting it into conversation with earlier discussions of the relevance of 
a certain “sensual credibility” to the functioning (or not) of society (Kluge and Negt 
2016). The bulk of our paper then proceeds discuss how the Californian Aesthetic is 


1 In his words: “Ultimately, aesthetic comportment is to be defined as the capacity to shudder, 
as if goosebumps were the first aesthetic image. What later came to be called subjectivity, 
freeing itself from the blind anxiety of the shudder, is at the same time the shudder’s won 
development; life in the subject is nothing but what shudders, the reaction to the total spell 
that transcends the spell.” 
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being re-composed and novel technological material aesthetics are emerging in its 
wake. More specifically, we focus on three examples of aesthetic regimes that are 
being deployed across the technology industry—which we term regimes of escape, 
erasure, and entanglement—and unpack the social resonances these regimes gen- 
erate so to grasp how they are ‘re-enchanting’ the technologies that permeate our 
worlds. Finally, by way of conclusion, we touch on the politics of these regimes and in 
particular highlight the ways in which they afford possibilities for contestation and 
composition. In so doing, we extend the argument beyond the decline of the Cali- 
fornian Ideology and its re-composition in the three epistemic regimes discussed, 
underscoring the more general implications for our conceptualization of the con- 
nection between political agency and aesthetics. 

Our analysis of aesthetic regimes informed by an analysis of images, videos, and 
statements by companies. We have worked bottom up, in quasi-ethnographic fash- 
ion, to identify our three regimes. We have assembled something we might term a 
“cabinet of curiosities” (Latour, 2002, p. 23) that helps us establish how technology 
is being re-enchanted by the tech industry through its marketing but also through 
its self-reflections. Working in this manner has allowed us to explore the re-com- 
position of the Californian aesthetic through the multiple media involved but most 
significantly, through their inter-connections and the manifold connections they 
therefore open towards their audiences. Such openness to a variety of sources is 
essential for any approach to aesthetics that sees it at work in affective, contextual 
atmospheres rather than through an isolated channel. “There are no visual media” 
as Mitchell puts it (2015, p. 125). The aesthetic regimes we delineate, reflect the 
processes and relations we found most relevant in our cabinet of curiosities. Other 
regimes could exist and might emerge. We claim neither exclusivity nor eternity for 
the regimes we outline. Rather our ambition is to exemplify the political salience of 
aesthetic resonances that we found to be particularly densely present and to do so 
in view of underscoring the political openings they afford. 


2. THE DECLINE OF THE CALIFORNIAN AESTHETIC 


If acceleration is the problem, then reso- 
nance might be the solution. 
— Hartmut Rosa 


Classically, the technology industry has been described as subsumed within a 
so-called Californian Ideology. This ideology “promiscuously combines the free- 
wheeling spirit of the hippies and the entrepreneurial zeal of the yuppies” achieved 
through “a profound faith in the emancipatory potential of the new information 
technologies” (Barbrook and Cameron 1996, p. 45). In our view, however, this image 
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of the technological should not be reduced to ‘ideology’ but instead to a certain 
Californian Aesthetic which has—we want to say—declined in its socio-political res- 
onance. As Saara Tuusa (2018) has written, the Californian Aesthetic is prominently 
linked to an aesthetics of futurism and modernism. As she puts it, “futurism’s influ- 
ence on the digital code is undeniable. In the beginning of the 20th century, with the 
rise of industrialization, the belief in technological progress’ ability to emancipate 
the human race had unprecedented proof.” Within this, “the aesthetics of the future” 
was “defined by the materials linked to industrial progress—chrome, shiny glass, 
stainless steel, electronic bright colors—and a hard-boiled belief in the perpetual 
future.” These forms were linked to modernist design and its prioritization of “func- 
tional requirements instead of traditional aesthetics. As a result, modernist design 
was simple and clean, based on rationality and functionality, always aiming for 
a seamless and purposeful experience.” This minimalist and functionally-focused 
aesthetic of the future is directly replicated in the aesthetic design of contemporary 
technologies. But: 


Today, the dream of the digital has been realized, the aesthetic seeping every- 
where. The digital code does not signal a future anymore, it has become the sta- 
tus quo. It reflects the desires and needs of a bygone era, where digitization was 
only a fantastical dream—not a mundane reality. (Tuusa, 2018) 


The result is alienation. A feeling that we have “lost touch” with the world and the 
realization that utopian visions of the technological were always already myths. A 
feeling that technology offers no route towards a different kind of future because, 
well, that future is already here. Importantly, such a perspective is not necessarily 
reflexively perceived. Indeed, it would be an error to suggest that we can rationally 
diagnose precisely what is ‘wrong’ with the technological. Instead, our perception 
of technological aporia (or danger) seems related to what Oskar Negt and Alexan- 
der Kluge (2016) termed “sensual credibility.” For Negt and Kluge, this term referred 
to the ways in which the proletariat could ‘sense’ something wrong with the world 
despite being unable to reflexively articulate it: “the masses” who “live with expe- 
riences of violence, oppression, [and] exploitation ... possess material, sensual evi- 
dence of the restriction of possibilities in their lives ... Accordingly, the resistance to 
this restriction has a sensual credibility” (Kluge and Negt, 2016, p. 43). In their view, 
the restrictions that the proletariat’s enmeshing in the logic of capitalism places 
on the possibility of rational or reflexive (i.e. strategic) resistance to that suffering 
means that their anger and resentmentis affectively felt and experienced rather than 
thought and reasoned. The sensual and affective is therefore located at the core of 
their resistance. It affords it the ‘credibility’ required for resistance to be possible. 
This too seems to be the status quo. We ‘feel’ that something is wrong with our tech- 
nological entanglements but quite what ‘it’ is harder to define. Electoral interfer- 
ence, autonomous weapons systems and surveillance: sure, these are real and press- 
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ing problems. But those dangers are things that could (bracketing the reasons for 
why they are not) be dealt with through regulation. The displeasure we feel with the 
technological, however, goes deeper towards a fundamental alienation with the on- 
tological place of technology in our lives: with its goals, telos, meanings, and—above 
all—futures. 


Figure 1: Google’s wellbeing (...) 
A set of digital wellbeing’ tools now provided in 
Google’s Android platform. 
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Source: The Android Open Source Project 


What appears to be missing—in short—is Rosa's aforementioned “resonance.” 
For Rosa, the production of resonance is central to overcoming the alienating ef- 
fects of social acceleration. In his view, the ways in which social systems are—or are 
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not—entangled, fused or knitted together in ameaningful manner rests on whether 
or not forms of resonance exist therein. According to Rosa (2016, p. 269), humans are 
“resonating bodies” who find meaning not solely ‘in-relatior’ to the world (that is to 
other objects, people, and ideals) in a static or fixed sense but in the ‘movements’ 
or ‘exchanges’ that developing resonant relationships with open up. As he puts it, 
both the subject and her world “are formed, coined by and even constituted in and 
through their reciprocal relation” (p. 62). In this: 


Resonance is a form of relation to the world that is constituted through af<fection 
and e>motion, intrinsic interest and perceived self-efficacy, in which subject and 
world at the same time touch and transform each other. (Rosa, 2016, p. 298) 


The arrows in the terms afefection and e>motion signal the ability to be affectively 
connected to the world and to actively affect it. They are especially important here 
for stressing that emotional and affective events require a transformatory dynamic 
that ‘shifts’ the locus of the subject. In colloquial terms, we want to be ‘moved’ by 
something in the world. As such, “resonance is no echo, but a relation of answer; it 
presupposes that both sides speak with [their] own voices” (p. 298). Resonance is not 
achieved through similarity or evoking a known state but, rather, through sensual 
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interactions: the subject and her world must be “closed’ or consistent enough in order to 
speak with their own voices, and open enough to be affected” (p. 298 emphasis added). Res- 
onance is thus about “bidirectional vibration” (p. 279) vis-a-vis corporeality, affectiv- 
ity, cognition, etc. In all this—to rephrase—“resonance is not agreement; resonance 
is in between consonance and dissonance’ (p. 279). 

Now resonance is, we want to suggest, centrally constituted through our aesthetic 
engagement with the world. This becomes clear in the predominant place of art and 
design in discussions of objects that create affect, emotion, and resonance within in- 
dividuals. Art is said to ‘move us (for whatever reason). But when we move away from 
the separation of art into a separate sphere of sociality to politics and technology, 
it becomes possible to also consider the technological as an object with an aesthetic 
that does (or does not) produce resonance. And with this, we turn full circle. The crit- 
ics who originally coined the term the Californian Ideology, Richard Barbrook and 
Andy Cameron, closed their discussion by offering alternatives to what they saw as 
its pathologies. Specifically, they advocated for the emergence of new “digital arti- 
sans” who would “reconnect themselves with the theory and practice of productive 
art” to become “artist-engineers” or “designers of the next stage of modernity” (Bar- 
brook and Cameron, 1996, p. 68). In this, they would “create a new machine aesthetic 
for the information age” in which they would “push beyond the limitations of both 
the technologies and their own creativity” (Barbrook and Cameron, 1996, p. 68). No- 
tably, they advocated specifically that these digital artisans push away from the Cal- 
ifornian Aesthetic’s centralization in the social and political culture of the United 
States (favoring instead a ‘European model) in order to create new forms of reso- 
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nance that could counter the muting of the world. The goal was to re-infuse the dig- 
ital or technological with intensity and enthusiasm, countering the anomie, blasé 
indifference and undoing of affective relations that they diagnosed Silicon Valley as 
having provoked. What we want to suggest, however, is that despite their diagno- 
sis of a certain “fatalism” within the Californian Ideology, it is paradoxically Silicon 
Valley that has taken up their challenge (with, perhaps, others in Shenzhen) and be- 
gun to actively situate their ‘digital artisans’ at the center of its activities in order to 
re-compose the Californian Aesthetic on different terms. The accelerating, capitalist 
‘de-aesthetization machine’ muting society somewhat paradoxically becomes a ‘re- 
aesthetization machine (Reckwitz, 2012, p. 35). Such a suggestion dovetails well with 
the perspective expressed in the hope that ‘digital artisans’ may take technology be- 
yond the Californian Ideology. As they pick up the task, they become ‘changemakers’ 
not only for the tech industry but also for the mediated, post-modern, contemporary 
‘digital’ society more generally (Arvidsson, 2019). We now proceed to looking more 
closely at some examples of the aesthetic regimes that are emerging and recovering 
the resonance that the declining Californian Aesthetic can no longer generate. 


3. AESTHETIC REGIMES RE-ENCHANTING TECHNOLOGY 


In the wake of the decline of the Californian Ideology, the task is not making tech- 
nology ‘good’ but making it feel good. It’s not just about building ethical algorithms, 
using technology to better the treatment of the disenfranchised, or diverting its use 
away from autonomous weapons systems. The trouble is conceiving of a place for 
technology within the ecological entanglements that cut across the gamut of world 
politics that gives us a resonant sense of purpose and the possibility of imagining 
the possible futures that we are moving towards, however contingently and chaoti- 
cally. The challenge for the tech industry and its digital artisans, to speak with Bar- 
brook and Cameron, is therefore to change our ‘sense’ of technology. But how do they 
tackle that challenge? How are technology corporations reacting? In what ways are 
they re-enchanting our technologically pregnant worlds? How do they make tech- 
nology speak to us? And how does this contribute (or not) to composing resonance? 
The answer to these questions could not conceivably be singular. Rather, if we imag- 
ine a deeply competitive, constantly shapeshifting tech industry where each com- 
pany puts digital artisans to work and indeed many of these artisans themselves are 
(or become) companies in their own right, what we see is more like a small army of 
artisans, each proposing and marketing its own aesthetics. Instead of a singular aes- 
thetics, we are facing a plethora of aesthetics shifting at an ever-accelerating pace. 
These aesthetics emerge from the Californian Ideology in decline and so are closely 
associated with it. They are in close connection with the tech industry. They draw 
on its aesthetic codes but are re-purposing it, and moving it beyond the image of 
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an unproblematized emancipatory future. Shades and nuances are correcting and 
masking the defects that made that aesthetic lose its efficacy. This is what we mean 
by re-composing of the Californian Aesthetic. But, can we be more specific about 
how this multifarious re-composing is operating and how the resonances it gener- 
ates re-enchant the world? 

To gauge the significance of the re-composing of the aesthetics underpinning 
the Californian Ideology, and the resonances it is generating, requires fixing it and 
finding ways of dealing with its complexity. One way of doing so would be to work 
top down, that is from and with theory, using sharp concepts to “carve out portions 
of sensible reality” and associating them with specific processes and relationship 
and so constitute “footholds” from which the significance of the re-composition can 
be approached and assessed (Brown and Tucker, 2010, p. 235). An opposite way of 
handling this is to begin from below, upwards as it were, accepting and working 
with the flux and complexity, embracing the “the messy informe of the ongoing-ness 
of process” (Highmore, 2010, p. 123). Making sense begins with the spaces where 
the re-composing appears most dense. This latter route is the one we follow. More 
specifically, we focus on three aesthetics that are particularly densely present in the 
current efforts by the tech industry to generate resonances for technology beyond 
the Californian Aesthetic. Our claim is neither that these aesthetic regimes are ex- 
clusive and somehow representative nor that they are unchanging. Rather, this is an 
exploration of densities appearing from our perspective. Working with these densi- 
ties is a heuristic allowing us to describe the (indeed empirical, material, commer- 
cial, political, aesthetic) processes re-composing the Californian Aesthetic and so 
to open them for analysis and intervention while (and by) accepting their un-con- 
tainability. To do this, we proceed focusing on how three densely present aesthetics 
make technology sensible and resonant, and secure sensuous credibility. Connect- 
ing these aesthetics to political practices, we sketch the contours of three aesthetic 
regimes: escape, erase, and entangle and their (respectively) nihilist, conservative, 
and symbiotic politics. 


3.1 Escape 


In 2018, Elon Musk’s commercial spaceflight venture Space X conducted a test of its 
rocket Falcon Heavy. Jarringly—however—a Tesla Roadster sportscar produced by 
another of Musk’s corporations was mounted on top of the rocket. A mock astronaut 
was seated in the car, which now orbits the sun (Figure 1). Generally, these instances 
of commercial extravagance are seen as symptoms of the narcistic self-perception of 
those who work in the technology industry as ‘visionaries.’ Indeed, critiquing Musk’s 
stunt, Alice Gorman has written that: 
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It feeds into a cult of personality which is at odds with the ‘space for all humanity’ 
narrative ... And let’s face it, there’s no getting away from the fact that a red sports 
car is all about boys and their toys. The car is a signifier of wealth and masculinity. 
We've been trying so hard to leave behind the era where the archetypal astronaut 
was an elite white male, and we've just stepped right back into it. (cited in David, 
2018) 


Figure 2: Tesla’s “Starman” launched into orbit around the sun. 


Source: SpaceX, Falcon Heavy Demo Mission, CCo, 2018 


The critique here is surely true. Especially given the abundant examples of 
Musk’s indulgence for the misogynistic, meme-ified and flippant. Nonetheless, at 
the root of this event and the aesthetics it encapsulates is something more. SpaceX 
encapsulates a growing technological nihilism. Indeed, it is not without irony that 
so many of Musk’s ventures involve a focus on ecological catastrophe. Tesla has done 
more to promote electrical vehicles than any other corporation, not to mention its 
development of the Tesla Powerwall: an off-the-grid storage solution for electrical 
energy. SolarCity is one of the largest providers of solar electricity. And SpaceX 
is ultimately founded on escaping humanity’s reliance on Earth by allowing us 
to become a “multi-planetary” species, first by travelling to and colonizing Mars. 
Indeed, Musk once described his motivation for SpaceX as revolving around the 
fact that there are hypothetically “many dead one-planet civilizations ... out there 
in the cosmos that never made it to the other planets and ultimately extinguished 
themselves or were destroyed by external factors” (Biong, 2019). He specially quotes 
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the late astronomer Carl Sagan's words that “our planet is a lonely speck in the great 
enveloping cosmic dark. In our obscurity, in all this vastness, there is no hint that 
help will come from elsewhere to save us from ourselves” (Biong, 2019). And, with 
those words, Musk ultimately proposes himself to be the figure who will save us 
from ourselves. 

There is little romanticism in that venture, however. Musk acknowledges that 
“your probability of dying on Mars is much higher than on Earth’ (Pengelly, 2018). 
There is a distinct aesthetic shift here from the NASA-era of space exploration. In 
Star Trek, which in popular imaginary perhaps best encapsulates that older aes- 
thetic, expeditions into space sought to expand humanity’s knowledge by exploring 
“strange new worlds” but not to abandon the earth. Indeed, in the lore of Star Trek, 
earth “enjoys one of the most advanced, peaceful and materially pleasant cultures 
of any known.” (http://www.trekipedia.com/file/EarthTrekipedia, n.d.). Earth re- 
mains home. For SpaceX, its missions to Mars will eventually replace Earth and its 
immutable problems. If we stay, we will die, so the goal must be to leave. Indeed, 
Lila Moore (2018) links the symbolism of Musk’s Tesla roadster floating around 
in space to that of biblical revelation through comparisons to the horse, horse- 
man, and rider of the apocalypse. This aesthetics of escape is also firmly situated 
within a transhumanist perspective at a literal level. Another of Musk’s ventures, 
Neuralink, seeks to create implantable brain-machine interfaces. Neuralink’s first 
goal is to treat neurological diseases but, more broadly, Musk sees it as a means to 
human enhancement that will create a “symbiosis” between humans and artificial 
intelligence, with the latter otherwise being seen as a further existential threat to 
humanity. Again, we must escape ourselves in order to slowly save ourselves. 

Notably, the aesthetics of SpaceX are quite literally professionally designed into 
its products. The spacesuits worn by its astronauts were designed by José Fernan- 
dez who has more usually worked to craft costumes for films like Men in Black, 
Black Panther and Ironman, as well as the electronic music duo Daft Punk. Inter- 
estingly, Fernandez was not aware he was designing spacesuits for real-world space 
travel, instead assuming he was commissioned to work on another film production 
(Guy, 2020). SpaceX thus mixes those fictional influences into its aesthetic practices 
quite directly: a strange mixture between Kubrick’s 2001: A Space Odyssey, with its ul- 
timately sinister gleaming glass and whites, and the Arnold Schwarzenegger-star- 
ring Total Recall, with its mix of dirt, conspiracy, and sleaze (that is set—not without 
irony—on a colony on Mars). A set of aesthetic practices constituting a regime si- 
multaneously hinting at dystopia and salvation. 

If acceleration is the problem, then the resonance offered as a solution by the 
aesthetic of escape is that of a grand ‘interruption or ‘break’ from history. While this 
echoes to some degree the discourse of disruption at the heart of the Californian 
Aesthetic, it jettisons the good life. It is the Californian version of Year Zero. Musk 
personifies this aesthetic. When he embraces the use of cryptocurrencies by ‘average’ 
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investors, he acknowledges the corruption of the global financial system and situates 
himselfas somehow outside that sphere. When Musk smokes weed with the popular 
libertarian podcast host Joe Rogan, he does not do so in homage to the Californian 
Aesthetic’s past debt to “the freewheeling spirit of the hippies” but—instead—with a 
serene sense of self-irony (Barbrook and Cameron, 1996, p. 45). When he posts end- 
less memes on Twitter or produces novelty flamethrowers to advertise his ventures 
(not least one named the Boring company), he articulates this spirit of meaningless- 
ness that resonates directly with the experiences of many who refer to him as “Daddy 
Musk” (a trend that even the most skilled of psychoanalysts would have difficulty in- 
terpreting given the self-conscious irony in which the term is used). And while it is 
straightforward to critique the seemingly juvenile nature of these endeavors, they 
constitute and restore a sensual credibility for technology based on the resonances 
of an aesthetic of escape and replacement, associated with nihilistic political prac- 
tices. The image of the successful white, male who can afford to be the provocative 
and ego-centric boy with toys supports and lends force to this resonance. Indeed, it 
resonates far beyond other white boys with toys. As such, it would be naive to belit- 
tle or ignore the salience of Musk’s aesthetics of escape and the nihilism associated 
with it. Instead, the power that it holds over many imaginaries deserves to be ex- 
plored and engaged. 


3.2 Erase 


In stark contrast to an aesthetics of technological escape is that of technological 
erasure. If the transhumanist dreams of abandoning the world embraces our ‘be- 
coming-technological’ in order to save ourselves, an aesthetics of erasure scrubs the 
technological from visibility. Two seemingly opposed sectors encapsulate this aes- 
thetic: environmental and security technologies. To begin with the environmental, 
consider the company Beyond Meat, which believes: 


There is a better way to feed our future and that the positive choices we all make, 
no matter how small, can have a great impact on our personal health and the 
health of our planet. By shifting from animal to plant-based meat, we can pos- 
itively impact four growing global issues: human health, climate change, con- 
straints on natural resources and animal welfare. (www.beyondmeat.com). 
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Figure 3: Example of BeyondMeat’s product marketing. 


BEYOND ` BEYOND 
SAVSaoe MEATBALLS” 
sTumeo . PASTA WITH 
PEPPERS La ù PESTO 


Source: www.beyondmeat.com 


Beyond Meat seeks to produce replacements for meat products “without com- 
promise” in the sense that the products will be indistinguishable from the ‘real’ thing 
(Figure 3). Going further, Beyond Meat insists that its products are meat: “meat is re- 
ally made up of five constituent parts: the amino acids, lipids, carbohydrates, min- 
erals, and water. They’re all actually present in plants. What were doing is building a 
piece of meat directly from those plants ... we are delivering meat” (Sexton 2016, 66). 
The hyper-technological modes through which this ‘meat’ is produced, however, is 
seemingly deliberately erased from view. In all this, Beyond Meat is fundamentally 
conservative, especially compared to alternatives. The traditional environmental ap- 
proach has been to abandon meat entirely and accept the aesthetic changes this de- 
mands to our lives. While often bound-up with romanticism for a less-exploitative 
past (or images of the ‘harmony’ of ‘traditional’ society), this stance is explicitly po- 
litical and radically so in its requirements to abandon the status quo. By contrast, 
those more attuned to a Musk-esque aesthetics of escape seek to entirely overcome 
our reliance on food, advocating for ‘meal replacements’ that fulfil our nutritional 
requirements in a functional, utilitarian, and often ‘tasteless’ way. The development 
in Silicon Valley of the product known as Soylent) “takes a few things off our plates” 
while keeping it all. “Protein, carbohydrates, lipids, and micronutrients: each Soy- 
lent product contains a complete blend of everything the body needs to thrive” (http 
s://soylent.com). By contrast, and again erasing the presence of technology, Beyond 
Meat plays with an aesthetic of similitude that seeks to subordinate even the most 
technologically advanced product to human culture. Again, it seeks to address eco- 
logical catastrophe “without compromise” in the sense of allowing all to go on as if 
nothing had changed. Technology gains resonance here for its capacity to assist us 
in maintain our status quo. Eating meat is not a problem in this utopia. 
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A second articulation of this aesthetic of erasure is found across security tech- 
nology. Historically, practices linked to security politics (war-fighting, policing, etc.) 
have been interwoven with technological imaginaries extensively. This is still ev- 
ident in the ways governments parade their latest high-tech fighter jets, drones, 
or weapons systems. However, as security politics has proliferated and infiltrated 
almost every aspect of our lives, such an aesthetic becomes problematical. Armed 
drones gleaming in the sky with aggressive names and sharp angles are acceptable 
when they are flying over far-away places to ruthlessly attack clear-cut enemies. 
They are less aesthetically acceptable at home where security technologies are in- 
creasingly—thus—being erased from view. Virtual fencing technologies, for exam- 
ple, draw on a combination of cameras, sensors, and other technologies hidden dis- 
cretely around cities to feed data to algorithms that can ‘automatically’ detect intru- 
sions into protected spaces. In this they allow citizens to ‘forget’ the politics of inse- 
curity and live a depoliticized life of aesthetic continuity and normality (Austin and 
Leander, forthcoming). At the same time, these technologies can be ‘visibly’ articu- 
lated in the aesthetic practices of governments, commercial actors and others, who 
cite their presence in speeches, advertise their effectiveness and reassure publics 
that technology is working ‘behind the scenes’ to keep them safe. 


Figure 4: Nofence’s description of its livestock monitoring technologies. 


The Nofence collar gets its position from available satellites. 


Source: www.nofence.no 


Indeed, there is a core tension within this aesthetics of erasure: For the tech 
industry to produce resonance it must make us ‘aware’ that it is facilitating the 
smooth workings of our lives but do so unobtrusively, even invisibly. To see this, 
consider Douglas Rushkoff’s (2019) manifesto Team Human, which tackles what he 
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terms the “antihuman” agenda of modern technology. This includes the usual list of 
fears: robots taking our jobs, algorithms controlling attention spans; social media 
destroying democracy. Rushkoff’s suggests that technology has forced us into a 
situation in which: 


We begin living as if we were in a shopping mall or casino, where day and 
night—as well as desire—are programmed by the environment. Everything is 
strategized by something or someone, even though the walls, lights, ceiling, 
and signage appear like features of the natural world. We are being optimized 
by something outside ourselves, toward purposes we don't even know ... [The] 
lighting in the office changes to increase our productivity during the afternoon 
“lull? Our digital world is like the ultimate casino in this respect. It may have 
begun as a series of tools for specific purposes—spreadsheets, word processors, 
calculators, messaging, calendars, contact lists—but these tools went from being 
analogs or metaphors for real-life activities into being their replacements. Our 
technologies change from being the tools humans use into the environments in 
which humans function (2019, section 29). 


His manifesto is a plea to reverse this flow: to return technologies to “being the 
tools humans use.” This again is a conservative reading of the (superior) place of the 
‘human that more-or-less denies that humans have always been entangled parts of 
the “environments” in which we function (a house being—indeed—a technology). 
Against this, the aesthetic of erasure seeks to build resonance in which the human 
firmly controls the technological and—preferably—banishes it from sight. This is 
perhaps best seen in an example of its deployment that fuses the ecological (i.e. 
Beyond Meat) and the securitizing (i.e. virtual fences): the use of technology to 
control cattle and other livestock. A Norwegian company—Nofence—has devel- 
oped a technology that allows livestock to graze without fences being installed to 
contain them. It does so by placing GPS sensors around the livestock’s necks. If 
an animal passes outside a virtually designated ‘zone’ in which they are allowed 
to graze, they receive a warning and/or electric shock via their collars. Generally, 
technologies like these are cited as being useful for reducing labor costs, improving 
herd management and protecting environmentally-sensitive areas. As Nofence puts 
it, the tool “safeguards the welfare of the animals and contributes to sustainable 
agriculture” (https://www.nofence.no/en/). Aesthetically, moreover, they allow for 
the picture-postcard image of freely and ‘naturally’ grazing animals to dominate 
our landscapes. The at first glance amusing but otherwise rather sinister image 
(Figure 4) of a goat being cybernetically linked to satellites and invisible forcefields 
is erased in all this, of course. Instead, resonance is generated here by reference to 
a return to ‘traditional’ modes of farming and a purer symbiosis between humans 
and nature. In line with Rushkoff, high-technology is converted here into a tool that 
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can be productively used to manage certain aspect of our lives but which—quite 
literally in this case—does not ‘corrupt’ or become our environment. 


3.3 Entangle 


Back to Google. Its desire to “ignite our senses” represents an aesthetic of ‘entangle- 
ment’ that avoids the more extreme desire to either depart the world and its limits 
through the technological (the aesthetic of escape) or to return to a purer human 
realm scrubbed of the technological (the aesthetic of erasure). In part, this is neces- 
sitated by the focus of its innovations. Google’s tools are very intimate to our lives: 
smartphones, calendars, mailboxes, search engines, maps. As such, these tools can- 
not easily be scrubbed from view (at least for the moment) and Google must instead 
search for a distinct (from the futurism and modernism of the originary Californian 
Aesthetic) mode of aesthetically resonantly integrating them into our lives. Indeed, 
at the core of this aesthetic of entanglement is a ‘domestication of the digital that at- 
tempts to render the technological an unexceptional object. This is seen—first—in 
the diversity of Google’s design activities. Apparently, only 25% of Google’s hardware 
design team have previous designed electronic devices. Instead, the rest have expe- 
rience designing bicycles or clothing, and Ivy Ross, Google’s Vice President of Hard- 
ware Design, began as a jewelry designer. In integrating this expertise, Google seems 
to aim at situating the digital in symmetrical terms to that which we consider other 
technological objects that we do not see as being fundamentally dangerous (espresso 
machines, electric bicycles and so on). 

Indeed, it is interesting that Ross has expressed an ontological understanding 
of human-machine relations that is not in its essence dissimilar to that described 
by social theorists (among many Haraway, 1991, Bijker and Law, 2004)—focused on 
the ways the human and the non-human cannot be separated but are instead fun- 
damentally entangled. She writes that though “people are scared of [technological] 
change” it has to be accepted that “everything is technology in a way. We think of it now 
as screens, but as humans evolve there are new technologies that offer us new things. 
I want to reshape people's definitions of technology” (Wadsworth, 2018). For Ross, 
the challenge is thus not returning technologies to “being the tools humans use” but 
finding a balance in which technology provides greater “sensory experience” because 
“in some ways we are numbed to feelings in general and technology is reflecting that. 
The more time people spend on screens, the more they will want three-dimensional- 
ity” (Wadsworth, 2018). This is reflected in Google’s use of soft color palettes, fabrics 
(rather than metals) and sounds that evoke the natural world more than the futur- 
ist Californian Aesthetic of the technological (Figure 5). However, it is important to 
stress that Google's arrival at this aesthetic was not a straightforward process but 
one of constant experimentation. 
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Figure 5: Early (left) and late (right) designs for Google Glass, depicting the shift from a min- 
imalist and futuristic technological aesthetic (that ofthe classical Californian Ideology) to- 
wards an aesthetic of entanglement privileging soft colors, light, and forms (i.e. sunglasses) 
that domesticate the high-technological into our lives. 


Source: www.google.com 


To stay with Ivy, it is notable that she first arrived at Google to take over its devel- 
opment of the now defunct Google Glass. Google Glass was intended to operate as an 
augmented reality tool in which a small screen built-in to eyeglasses would project 
information and tools more usually accessed via our smartphones directly in front 
of our eyes. A true merging of the digital and the physical. Google Glass was not suc- 
cessful, however, in large part because potential consumers were not only uncertain 
about its functionality (it was originally released in 2012) but more because they dis- 
liked its design and fashion aesthetic. As one critique noted, Google Glass faced the 
problem that wearable technologies: 


Will challenge the tech industry to be more than a pair of white earbuds, to weave 
themselves even deeper into our clothes and our culture. Could you imagine just 
one label selling khakis at Macy’s? Of course not. Hire a few geniuses, and tech 
is easy. But fashion is a means of personal expression and identity, making it an 
infinitely ebbing task that no one company will ever be able to develop alone. 
(Wilson, 2014) 


Ross was hired from the art and design world to help solve these problems, and while 
she failed with Google Glass, the tweaks she made to that product (shifting it from 
looking as if it was a Star-Trek-esque headset towards integrating more primary col- 
ors and soft frames) fed directly into her future roles developing its other products. 
Indeed, the lessons Google learned fed directly into its establishment of its Design 
Laboratory that sought to understand how it could build resonance through entan- 
gling with fashion “as a means of personal expression and identity” (https://desig 
n.google). The result was the products it showcased at Milan Design Week, which 
we opened with, and which have steered it towards an aesthetic of entanglement 
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privileging an ever-deeper expansion of its understanding of human beings at aes- 
thetic, affective, cultural, psychological, and personal levels. Again, Ivy encapsulates 
that logic in her words that while “some people feel fashion is frivolous” but “if you 
really tap into society, and can have a feeling of where as a society we want to go, 
fashion is a way to express that-and I was always looking at technology to get there” 
(Wilson, 2014). That shift ultimately represented Google conceiving of itself not only 
as a technology company but also as a design company preoccupied with the ‘craft- 
ing of objects: “technology won't eclipse craft. You don’t have to make that choice” 
(Wadsworth, 2018). At least within this aesthetic of entanglement, both should be 
actively embraced. 

The aesthetic of entanglement generates resonance—then—through affectively 
re-composing technological objects as something intrinsically part of us and not at 
odds with our taste in fashion, music, decoration, etc. In this, rather than situating 
technology as a mode of replacing the human (an aesthetics of escape), emancipat- 
ing the human (in the classical Californian Ideology), or fundamental danger (an 
aesthetics of erasure), the aesthetic of entanglement seeks to define the technologi- 
cal as something ‘neutral’ that can be designed happily into our lives, without mak- 
ing grand claims about its possibilities. The political practice embedded here is one 
then, perhaps, of the ‘symbiosis’ that is rhetorically characteristic of liberal demo- 
cratic values in which extremes must be reconciled and the future something that 
cannot be predefined but which must be negotiated-with. Of course, the usual banal 
critiques of such a politics being depoliticizing apply. Nonetheless, the ‘democrati- 
zation of the technological through this aesthetic is clearly one of the most promi- 
nent ways in which the technology industry has shifted in the context ofits fragmen- 
tation of resonance, as we saw in our earlier discussion of moves towards co-design 
and prod-users. Indeed, it extends far beyond Google. Apple and Microsoft are veer- 
ing in similar directions, as are innumerable smaller technology companies who ex- 
plicitly describe their products as ‘artisan’ objects. Ultimately, the aesthetic of en- 
tanglement is one that seeks to design us into the technological, and vice-versa. 


4. CONCLUDING REMARKS: 
THE AESTHETIC POLITICS OF TECHNOLOGY 


The three aesthetic regimes we have just discussed are re-composing the Californian 
Ideology, re-enchanting technology in its wake. This said, they vary greatly in terms 
of the aesthetic resonances by which they do so and so the political practices with 
which they are therefore associated. Above we drew the contours of three emerging 
aesthetic regimes to describe this point. Working backwards, we concluded describ- 
ing an aesthetic that entangles technology pervasively in contemporary life. Technol- 
ogy has potential in “every community, every sector and every country,” as Microsoft 
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CEO Satya Nodella put it when introducing the Microsoft Mesh (Microsoft News, 
2021). This aesthetics resonates with as symbiotic presence of technology in all po- 
litical subjectivities and processes. Itis an aesthetic regime that seestechnology and 
technological expansion as inexorably connected to any and all politics. Not surpris- 
ingly, it is prominent in the big tech industry, including Google, Microsoft, Sam- 
sung, and Apple that we drew on to illustrate this point. Distinct from this, an aes- 
thetic erasing technology, invisiblizing its centrality to contemporary life. Such aes- 
thetics promise tradition untouched. It mimics, supports, and stabilizes the already 
existing. In that sense, its politics is conservative. As illustrated by our examples—an 
aesthetic of technology preserving a meat-based diet as a vegan and a conventional 
form of farming relying on satellite communications—, this aesthetic works well in 
areas where technologization is expanding but also resisted and resented as a threat 
and where, therefore, to misrecognize its significance is to reassure. Lastly, the aes- 
thetic of escape we began with, associates technology with the move out and away 
from the present into an unknown future; a future that is no more problematized 
or engaged with than is the present. It is a nihilistic politics of sorts associated with 
a reluctance or refusal to engage politically or even ethically with societal concerns 
beyond technology itself. We associated this aesthetics with Tesla and Elon Musk’s 
more eccentric projects, underscoring that they resonate with a fascination for and 
fetishization of technology that is widespread among tech innovators from the hy- 
pervisible bitcoin pioneer Vinklevoss twins to the imperceptible hacker. 


Nihilism, conservatism, and symbiosis, we do not need to insist, are fundamentally 
different forms of politics. Engaging the aesthetic regimes that underpin them by 
re-enchanting technology and redistributing the sensible with regard to its place in 
contemporary society, therefore, is a correspondingly differentiated challenge. It is 
a challenge that is particularly exacting, as the aesthetic regimes we have described 
are never isolated or pure. They are overlapping and fuzzy. Elon Musk is known also 
for his proposals geared to fix humanitarian crises or move the world to sustainable 
energy sources that are strong engagements with the problems of contemporary so- 
ciety in both conservative and symbiotic ways. While rendering both analysis and 
politics more complicated, the fissures and frictions generated by this overlaying of 
aesthetic regimes are also helpful. They bring forth the contractions in practices of 
aesthetic politics and so become indicators of possible openings for political agency 
and change. Driving a wedge into the cracks might widen these openings and so pave 
the way for responsible and reflective re-workings the of contemporary technologi- 
cal aesthetics and their politics. Even if such agency may be moot for many reasons, 
directing attention to its possibility is crucial. Indeed, this has been the motivation 
and ambition of our contribution to this volume and the broader project underly- 
ing it. The commercial re-composing the Californian Ideology through commercial 
aesthetics that we have delved into in this chapter remains mostly overlooked and so 
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unproblematized. Yet, the aesthetic regimes associated with technology are becom- 
ing steadily more significant as society is becoming ever more deeply permeated by 
technology. The aesthetic regimes re-composing of the Californian Ideology perme- 
ate processes and practices that extend far beyond those associated with technology 
markets narrowly defined. Therefore, creating the openness required for prodding, 
problematizing, disturbing, redirecting, and (why not?) re-composing the deeply 
commercialized re-composing of the Californian Ideology is a worthwhile endeavor 
to which this chapter has contributed. 
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Sensory Governance 
Managing the Public Sense of Light and Water 


Nona Schulte-Römer 


1. INVISIBLE INFRASTRUCTURES AND SENSIBLE ISSUES 


Living in a German city, my everyday life is supported and stabilized by sociotech- 
nical systems. Just now, I have switched on a light because it is getting dark, while 
in front of my window a line of streetlights has switched on to illuminate the street. 
This morning as every morning, I went to the kitchen and poured myself a glass of 
tap water and drank it—without worrying about the water quality. If I had not been 
writing this essay, I probably would not have even appreciated that I have drink- 
ing water running into my kitchen sink, electricity supply built into my walls, anda 
city-wide lighting system out there that illuminates my street via radio ripple con- 
trol. I have grown up like this, I am used to this. I take public lighting for granted 
and trust that public water services provide clean drinking water, also known as the 
“best-controlled product” in Germany (UBA, 2015, December 2). I also had little rea- 
son to mistrust these public services. The streets are well-illuminated and the tap 
water is looking clean, odorless and tastes fine. 

My attitude towards tap water and electric lighting can be best described as what 
cognitive scientists have termed “inattentional blindness” (cf. Zerubavel, 2015). I am 
not alone. In fact, the wide-spread blindness towards water supply systems and elec- 
trical lighting partly explains why they are often described as “invisible infrastruc- 
tures” (Larkin, 2013) that have “sunk into the background” (Star & Ruhleder, 1996). 
Such infrastructures are extremely convenient to live with as long as they are prop- 
erly maintained and work. 

However, the invisibility of public infrastructures can also be problematic, if not 
paradoxical, for three reasons. First, the creation of sociotechnical expert systems 
and successful delegation of these basic services leaves us dependent and helpless in 
the event of sociotechnical failure. When the lights go out, as famously described by 
historian David Nye (2010), we can only hope that they will come back again soon and 
meanwhile experience the blackout as a state of exception. If water supply systems 
fail, people are forced to find alternative water supplies and eventually develop their 
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own, often informal infrastructures, which undermines the very concept of mod- 
ern public services (cf. Gandy, 2014). Second, the “practical invisibility” (Jensen & 
Morita, 2015) of sociotechnical systems and services can prevent public discourse 
and democratic deliberation about infrastructural issues (Marres, 2007). As long as 
experts operate and maintain public infrastructures in exchange for tax payments 
and yearly servicing fees, we rarely care or ask questions. We might not even know 
that local and national governments outsource the management and planning of 
critical infrastructures to private companies (Collier, Mizes, & Von Schnitzler, 2016). 
Thus, inattentional blindness includes not only the ‘invisible’ technical infrastruc- 
tures but also the actual maintenance work and care that keep these systems up and 
running (Graham & Thrift, 2007; Ureta, 2014). This public ignorance is often conve- 
nient, as it leaves experts a free hand. However, it turns into a problem when service 
providers seek user feedback and participation as they increasingly do in the course 
of complex sociotechnical transitions towards sustainability (Bogner, 2012; Chilvers 
& Kearnes, 2015; Dantec & DiSalvo, 2013). Third and finally, a lack of participation 
can also backfire in uncontrolled ways. Invisible infrastructures and services can 
resurface and cause undesirable political conflicts and slow down or even prevent 
sociotechnical projects—either because they fail or because they are transformed or 
replaced in the course of sociotechnical transitions (Baringhorst, Marres, Shove, & 
Wulf, 2019; Pohl, Hübner, & Mohs, 2012). 

Indeed, current examples of resurfacing infrastructures show that the issues 
that “spark publics into being” (Marres, 2007) are often sensitive in the full sense of 
the word. In the case of the sustainability-oriented transformation from fossil to 
renewable energy sources, people protest against blinking wind turbines, the rotat- 
ing shadows of their blades and infrasound (Pohl et al., 2012). To assume that these 
sensitivities grow on purely rational grounds, for instance falling property prices, 
misses the point. Instead, it seems that people develop rational arguments to justify 
or back-up their subjective sensory sensitivities, for which they have no direct scien- 
tific proof or logical explanations. For instance, while local residents might complain 
about the depreciation of their property when new infrastructures are built in their 
immediate neighborhood, the falling property prices are also an indicator for a no- 
ticeable depreciation of the sensory qualities of a place—in the form of noise, the 
loss of a cherished, ‘unspoilt’ or ‘natural’ view, atmosphere or an “age-old landscape” 
(Lintz & Leibenath, 2020). To publicly describe or account for this sensory loss is 
all but easy and often results in objectified techno-scientific responses rather than 
subjective narratives (cf. Bruner, 1986). 

In this chapter I set out to explore how planners and providers of sociotechnical 
systems respond to and mitigate tangible, but also highly subjective and therefore 
elusive sensory sensitivities during sociotechnical projects. I further show how they 
are sometimes challenged by the users of their services. The notion I propose to 
capture these phenomena is ‘sensory governance.’ The concept evolved during my 
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ethnographic research on urban infrastructures in the lighting and water sector. 
Since 2009, I have studied the transition towards sustainable LED street lighting 
with a focus on Lyon, France and Berlin, Germany. In this period, I witnessed 
numerous sociotechnical tests and performances. I conducted interviews with 
lighting experts, primarily in Europe, and visited countless light-related confer- 
ences, festivals, LED installation sites and lighting trade fairs (Schulte-Römer 2015). 
While my own senses were sharpened through my participant observations, I found 
that most residents of newly LED-illuminated streets entirely overlooked this latest, 
radical light-technological innovation. This stood in stark contrast to the expert 
world of lighting, where LED lighting was the dominant topic and focal issue at the 
time. Looking closer at the paradoxical invisibility of innovative LED light, I realized 
that in some places, citizens were all but ignorant (see 2.1.). I also found that public 
attention or ignorance for public infrastructures was no coincidence—but rather 
closely related to how experts planned, installed, and maintained their lighting sys- 
tem. These insights can be transferred to other public infrastructures (see 2.2. and 
2.3.). Around 2016, I observed similar dynamics when I began to conduct research 
on aquatic chemical pollution, attended expert workshops and visited central and 
decentral water treatment sites as part of a research project on aquatic microp- 
ollutants in German public discourse (Schulte-Römer & Söding 2019). Exploring 
the phenomenon further the German energy transition proved as another and 
particularly salient field to study ‘sensory governance’ (Schulte-Rémer, Bleicher, & 
Groß, 2017). 

Theoretically, the focus on practices that govern our sensory experiences and re- 
sponses to sociotechnical matters taps into and can build on different bodies ofliter- 
ature, including cultural sociology (Lash, 2018; Reckwitz, 2017), human and histori- 
cal geography (Edensor, 2017; Gandy, 2014), anthropology (Larkin, 2013) and science 
and technology studies (Bowker & Star, 1999; Hennion, 2004; Michael, 2020) as out- 
lined in this chapter. 

In the remainder of this chapter, I will continue with some illustrative examples 
of sensory engagements with public lighting and water systems (2). Please note, that 
these examples are not designed to offer robust scientific evidence, but only prepare 
the ground for my argument: Conflicts over sensory sociotechnical sensitivities re- 
garding infrastructures are no coincidence, rather such conflicts are side effects of 
what I describe as the ‘sensory governance of sociotechnical infrastructures (3). Sen- 
sory governance thereby refers to expert strategies and procedures that are designed 
to make public infrastructures as unobtrusive as possible, up to the point where they 
get literally removed from the public eye. These expert ways of governing sensory ex- 
periences range from scientific thresholds for sensory nuisances to artistic designs 
aimed at beautifying sociotechnical infrastructures. I will conclude (4) that these 
practices, along with the sensory dimension of sociotechnical relations, have not 
yet been sufficiently addressed in transition research although they directly affect 
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sociotechnical transition processes in a twofold way. On the one hand, they ensure 
that sociotechnical systems remain what they should be: Infra-structures—the Latin 
for ‘below’—that operate unobtrusively and below our attention threshold. On the 
other hand, objectified sensory governance always leaves space for subjective experi- 
ences. This is why infrastructures resurface and cause controversies that are difficult 
to settle. To deal with infrastructural sensitivities, so my claim, is a governance chal- 
lenge that has so far received little attention in social-scientific transition research 
and deserves more reflexive approaches. 


2. SENSITIVITIES AROUND LIGHT AND WATER 


“The original field of aesthetics is not art but reality,” writes political philosopher 
Susan Buck-Morss (1992, p. 6). “It is a form of cognition, achieved through taste, 
touch, hearing, smell-the whole corporeal sensorium.” Anthropologist Brian Larkin 
takes up this definition to highlight the “sensorial and political experiences” evoked 
by infrastructures. “Aesthetics in this sense is not a representation but an embod- 
ied experience governed by the ways infrastructures produce the ambient condi- 
tions of everyday life: our sense of temperature, speed, florescence, and the ideas 
we have associated with these conditions.” (2013, pp. 336-337). To stress that our en- 
counters with infrastructures are often pre-reflexive, I refer to sensory experiences 
rather than aesthetic ones, which I consider as a way of knowing. 

Public lighting and water infrastructures have ambiguous sensory qualities. The 
services they provide are highly sensorial, even aesthetic. Illuminations including 
streetlights shape the appeal and atmosphere of public spaces after dark (Isenstadt, 
Petty, & Neumann, 2015). The quality of tap water is evaluated based on its clean 
and pure look, taste and odor (Doria, 2010). At the same time, large parts of the so- 
ciotechnical water and lighting systems are hidden to the public eye. Water pipes 
and electricity lines are buried under ground and water treatment and power plants 
usually situated in the periphery and hence removed from sight and smell. Never- 
theless, there are moments when these invisibilized infrastructures resurface—not 
only in the metaphorical, but also in a quite tangible, sensory sense. The following 
example show how system builders not only install and maintain urban infrastruc- 
tures but thereby also create specific aesthetic experiences. They also show that this 
sensory governance sometimes fails to meet the taste of their clients and can be con- 
tested. 


2.1 Keeping lighting invisible 


In the past ten years, I have observed and studied the “LED revolution in lighting” 
(Schulte-Römer, 2015; Schulte-Römer, Meier, Söding, & Dannemann, 2019) and en- 
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countered a quite puzzling situation: From 2010 onwards, numerous municipalities 
have installed innovative LED lighting systems in public streets. Many were eager 
to hear citizens’ opinions about the infrastructural redesign. Yet, unless the tran- 
sition was accompanied by explicit projects for stakeholder engagement, feedback 
was non-existent or biased: In most places, residents of LED-lit streets remained 
silent and appeared indifferent about the technological transition in public lighting. 
But in some places, LEDs caused a public outcry and citizens publicly complained 
about or even protested against the new lights. These indifferent and negative re- 
sponses to local LED projects stand in stark contrast to the worldwide enthusiasm 
for the innovation. Lighting experts and mass media highlight the unprecedented 
energy efficiency of LED lighting. In 2014, the Royal Swedish Academy of Science 
(2014, October 7) awarded the three pioneering LED inventors with a Nobel Prize in 
Physics for the invention of a new energy-saving and environmental-friendly light 
source. 

The biased public responses are closely related to sensory issues, such as bright- 
ness levels, glare, or the color of LED light. Controversies over urban public light- 
ing can be found worldwide from Montreal to Mumbai (Meier, 2018). In both cities, 
brand-new LED street lights were eventually replaced after public protest. The In- 
dian case can serve as an illustrative example on how sensory aspects of lighting 
can turn into sensitive public issues. In 2018, my colleagues and I had the chance 
to interview the head manager of the Indian public-private company EESL (Energy 
Efficiency Services Limited) (Schulte-Römer, Dannemann, & Meier, 2018). At the 
time, EESL was carrying out a nation-wide infrastructural program, in the course 
of which all street lighting infrastructure was to be replaced with LED fixtures in or- 
der to considerably reduce the energy consumption for public lighting. As the head 
manager told us, the planning included not only the calculation of energy savings, 
but also sensory considerations. In particular, the engineers discussed the question 
of color temperature with manufacturers. They even did some pilot projects “just to 
get a feedback.” As the head manager told us, “everybody agreed” that 5,700 Kelvin 
LEDs looked good. This feedback was good news, as cool-white LEDs also consume 
less energy than LED lights with a warmer color temperature. 

Backed by the reassuring feedback, EESL continued their refurbishment work. 
Everything went well until in January 2015 they replaced the yellow lights that illumi- 
nated an iconic boulevard, the Marine Drive in Mumbai, with cool-white LEDs (see 
Figure 1). To the project managers’ surprise, the light color change incited a public 
outcry and turned into an outright political controversy. Citizens claimed that the 
new light destroyed the atmosphere of the iconic place and made it look like any 
newly constructed neighborhood. They also found that the former yellow sodium 
lights had illuminated the wide pedestrian walkway next to the road and along the 
water much better than the newly installed LEDs. 
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Six months after the refurbishment the issue had still not been settled. Even- 
tually, the Bombay High Court recommended that the municipality should change 
the lights on Mumbai’s Marine Drive back to yellow in order to preserve the iconic 
look and atmosphere of the coastal road and boulevard. News channel NDTV India 
quoted the Chief Justice suggesting to the municipality that “The Queen's necklace 
is the pride of Mumbai. Why don't you bring back the sodium vapour lamps?” (Aora, 
2015, July 7). The channel further reports that the replacement of the earlier yellow 
bulbs with LEDs had become “a political flashpoint” between the ruling Indian Peo- 
ple’s Party Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) and its alliance partner Shiv Sena, a right- 
wing Marathi regional party. “While the BJP insisted that the white lamps were en- 
ergy efficient and would bring down electricity bills by half, the Sena argued that 
they have stripped the city of its old-world charm.” A leading Sena politician, Aa- 
ditya Thackeray, stated on Twitter: “Marine Drive is known as the Queen's Necklace. 
I’m not against LEDs, but that identity known to Mumbaikars and tourists must re- 
main forever.” 

The conflict nicely illustrates how the resurfacing of an infrastructure can raise 
contradictory claims to the common good (cf. Boltanski & Thévenot, 2006). While 
EESL justified their choices on the basis of rational cost considerations, the local 
politicians highlighted the aesthetic appeal and cultural value of a public spaces. 
Eventually, the contradiction of efficiency-oriented innovation and heritage-ori- 
ented preservation could be mediated thanks to the flexibility of LED technology. 
As an Indian energy scientist and engineer explained in an interview with the 
Indian Express “white warm light will be better for Marine Drive... We can switch to 
warm white LEDs to retain the glow and use diffusers to reduce glare and make the 
streetlights more omnidirectional. Specialized lens design and adjustable mount- 
ing can help address the problem of light not reaching the footpaths, solving all the 
problems at Marine Drive.” (Lukose, 2015). As EESL head manager told us (Schulte- 
Romer et al., 2018, pp. 100-102), “after a year of hearings, the court decided that 
the warm white won and we were asked to change the colors of the 6500 lights 
that we had installed on Marine Drive to warm white.” So, they replaced the cool- 
white LEDs (5,700 Kelvin) with warmer ones (3,000 Kelvin)—not only on the iconic 
coastal boulevard in Mumbai, but also in religious places where people pray and 
also objected to the bright and cool-white new LED lighting. In a modern planned 
city in the North of India, the city government asked EESL to install LEDs with a 
color temperature of 4,000 Kelvin and so they did. Meanwhile, 90 to 95 percent of 
the refurbished public streets and squares in India are illuminated by cool-white 
LED lighting. 

The Mumbai example is not the only case where lighting engineers responded to 
local aesthetic preferences. In Berlin too, citizens protested against the refurbish- 
ment of outdated gaslights arguing that their dim warm light Berlin’s nighttime 
streets a unique and historic atmosphere. After fierce public protest, Berlin Senate 
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came up with a LED lighting scheme that mimicked traditional gaslights in design 
and light color (Schulte-Römer, 2015). In both cases, the new LED light threatened or 
disrupted citizens’ sensory attachments with the familiar look and feel of a particu- 
lar public space. In both cases, protest groups justified their personal discontent by 
enacting the cultural or historic value of the lost aesthetic quality. While the Mum- 
baikars highlighted the iconic value of “the Queen's Necklace,” the gaslight friends in 
the German capital argued that Berlin possessed the worlds’ largest gaslight heritage 
site. Doing so, these citizen initiatives reminded their public services that black- 
boxed infrastructures still have culturally meaningful sensory qualities that are not 
considered by technical standards for visual comfort and efficient road lighting. 


Figure 1: “Yellow or white?” NDTV reports on and visualizes the controversy over the illumi- 
nation of Mumbai’s iconic boulevard. 


Mumbai 
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Court Suggests Return of Golden Queen's Necklace, Mumbakars Happy 


Source: Aora, 2015, July 7 


The conflicts that occurred in the course of LED refurbishments also confirm 
the findings and lessons learned from other sociotechnical transitions. Infrastruc- 
tures resurface when the running system is changed. However, looking at the Indian 
LED transition, we see that the refurbishments only caused controversies where they 
challenged a site-specific and tacit, but nevertheless collective sense of comfort and 
convenience (Bille, 2019; Shove, 2003). Moreover, it seems that public controversies 
are more likely where infrastructures had already been publicly visible before a so- 
ciotechnical transition. This became particularly obvious when I studied the intro- 
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duction of LED lighting in Lyon, France and Berlin, Germany (Schulte-Römer, 2015). 
In the German capital, technical failure, privatization, and budgetary constraints 
had, since the 1990s, created a situation where citizens and tourists could not help 
noticing the relative darkness and broken street lanterns in the streets of Berlin. 
In Lyon in contrast, the municipal lighting department had enough resources to 
plan lighting strategically, carefullytestthe acceptance ofnew designs andtechnolo- 
gies in small-scale experiments (Deleuil, 2009) or peripheral streets (Schulte-Römer, 
2015). Moreover, the annual Lyon festival of lights has become the focal point of pub- 
lic, even worldwide attention while mundane public lighting practices remained in 
the background (Djaoui & Poirieux, 2007). I consider the Lyon lighting planners’ 
care for their public infrastructures as sensory governance since their strategies and 
practices had the effect of drawing public attention to the lighting festival while the 
well-maintained street lighting sunk into the background and remained an invisi- 
ble infrastructure and service. Ironically, the Lyon engineers were not always happy 
with their success at invisibilizing and seemed sometimes a bit disappointed that 
the citizens of Lyon showed so little interested in their faultlessly running, black- 
boxed lighting service. 


2.2 Bringing sewage to the surface 


Looking at urban water systems, the focus on the dis/engaging potentials of sensory 
and affective properties of water infrastructures has gained importance as “changes 
in the social role of science, complexity and uncertainty, contributed to the emer- 
gence of the general public as an important actor in water management” (Doria, 
2010, p. 1). There are also several examples of resilience- and sustainability-oriented 
transition processes where the engagement and participation of water users as cit- 
izens was and still is a critical success factor (Ferguson, Brown, Frantzeskaki, de 
Haan, & Deletic, 2013; Sharp, 2017). 

Sensory aspects are particularly obvious when looking at drinking water, which 
we instinctively check for murkiness or foul smell, and wastewater, which smells 
repulsive even from a distance. Accordingly, drinking water is associated with posi- 
tive sensory qualities like freshness and pure flavorlessness. In contrast, wastewater 
treatment is associated with disgusting features. Coming close to wastewater treat- 
ment plants, we cannot help but realizing the bad smell of sewage and sludge, which 
is officially acknowledged as a “secondary environmental pollution’ and “serious 
nuisance” (Frechen, 1988). Such odor emissions are not just a warning sign that is 
associated with health risks through foul water. Odor can also cause psychological 
stress and negative health effects like headaches, nausea, headaches and respiratory 
problems (Lebrero, Bouchy, Stuetz, & Muñoz, 2011). German regulation tackles this 
problem with thresholds for odor nuisance. To avoid it, wastewater treatment plants 
are not built in the midst of residential areas, but are situated in the periphery of 
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communities. However, the assessment of smell as an environmental pollution is 
all but straight forward. As an environmental expert told me, he relies on a pool of 
test persons, which he called ‘normal noses’ as their sense of smell can be described 
as average—based on European standards. Obviously, such assessments cannot 
prevent that individual residents who live in the vicinity of water treatment plants 
have a finer smell and feel disturbed, especially if the wind blows from the wrong 
direction. Nevertheless, the peripheral placement of wastewater treatment sites 
has contributed to a situation where the effluents of our modern lifestyle tend to be 
hidden in plain sight and socially irrelevant (cf. Zerubavel, 2015). 

The peripheral placement of water treatment plants is not the only socio-mate- 
rial strategy for making the public service unobtrusive—and invisible to its benefi- 
ciaries. Only when looking back in history or when visiting less developed places, 
where streets are simultaneously used for transport and drainage, are we reminded 
of how ‘multifunctional urban streets can smell and look like. In ‘modern cities how- 
ever, we have become used to above-ground cleanliness and underground sewage 
system (Gandy, 2014; Latour & Hermant, 2006 [1998]). Accordingly, most of us over- 
look the constant technical care and maintenance that sustain sewage systems de- 
spite inevitable decay, changing climate conditions and growing or shrinking urban 
populations. Most of us also overlook the civil engineering structures, which can well 
be described as master works. For instance, I was impressed when I learned during 
a tour around the water treatment plant in Dresden Germany that the pipes of the 
historic sewage system were not round, but made of V-shaped stones (see Figure 2). 


Figure 2: A piece of sewer and a bucket of treated wastewater (photos: Nona Schulte-Römer) 


and the historical building of the Dresden water treatment plant. 


Source: stadtentwaesserung-dresden.de 


The tapered shape made the sewage flow faster if there was little water avoiding 
the blocking of the system—in my eyes a fascinating technical detail. 
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The tour, which I attended together with a school class, can be understood as 
part of Dresden’s water governance. By making the public infrastructures visible to 
lay audience, the operators of the water treatment plant aim to shape and raise pub- 
lic awareness for their public services. Sensory experiences are thereby not only in- 
evitable, but also offer sensational highlights. 

The Dresden water treatment plant is situated in a peripheral urban area close 
to the highway. After passing the gate, our group stopped in front of a surprisingly 
appealing architectural ensemble, which was constructed in the 19™ century as ex- 
plained by the tour guide and on the website of the facility (image 2, right). Today, 
the buildings that used to welcome and channel the sewage through a large rake have 
run dry and been nicely renovated to host the visitors center where we assembled to 
watch a short introductory film about the history of water treatment in Dresden. 
The accomplished architectural design creates a stark contrast to the stinking ex- 
crements and effluents that the buildings used to contain and conceal. After the in- 
troduction, we straightly entered the buildings where the water was collected anda 
large rake retained the solid waste. As we moved around the untreated sewage and 
the conveyor belt that removed the solid waste the students giggled and covered their 
noses in a mixture of disgust and a sense of sensation (cf. Michael, 2020). 

When we arrived outside at the big basins, the smell faded away and we relied 
more on our visual sense. As we walked from one basin to the next, the water looked 
cleaner and cleaner. Our guide made the purification process even more visible by 
presenting us a bucket of water at every stage of the water treatment. At the first 
basin, the water was muddy and turbid and it was impossible to see the bottom of 
the bucket. As we moved on, the water became clearer with every new bucket. As we 
arrived at the last basin, it was translucent and the guide assured us that the water 
was now clean enough to release it into the river Elbe and asked a student to smell 
the water in the bucket. However, he also pointed to a class of substances that are 
invisible to the human eye and have become known as micropollutants due to their 
very low doses (Schwarzenbach et al., 2006). 

Micropollutants are a perfect example for an invisible environmental challenge 
that calls for public attention in order to be tackled. Traces of chemical substances 
can be found in all water bodies, including drinking water reservoirs. Experts are 
concerned since some plastics and pharmaceutical residues contain hormonal sub- 
stances that can have adverse effects on water organisms at very low doses (Ternes & 
Joss, 2006). Although there is no scientific evidence that micropollutants have health 
effects on humans, they concern us all—as water consumers and even more impor- 
tantly, as polluters. Accordingly, our Dresden tour guide did not miss the opportu- 
nity to raise the teenagers’ awareness for the emerging environmental risk. “If you 
take drugs or the girls take the pill,” he told the school class, “your urine will contain 
traces of these substances.” He further observed that facilities like the one in Dres- 
den are not yet prepared to filter out these tiny residues (field notes). Thus, chemical 
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residues are flushed through the toilet into the sewage system, pass through the wa- 
ter treatment plant and accumulate in the water cycle. 

The issue of micropollutants nicely illustrates that invisible infrastructures and 
inattentional blindness can be a challenge when it comes to refurbishing public 
services in sustainable ways. In order to eliminate micropollutants like pharma- 
ceutical residues, water utilities in Germany have begun to make large investments 
in infrastructural refurbishments and upgrade their water treatment plants with 
an additional, energy-intensive fourth purification stage. These sociotechnical and 
investments are controversially discussed among experts (Gawel, 2015). But there 
seems little public engagement, despite the fact that the issue concerns everyone 
who consumes water, pays taxes and uses pharmaceuticals or personal care prod- 
ucts (Schulte-Römer & Söding, 2019). Engaging laypersons in this discussion and 
communicating the environmental risk and is also all but trivial (Jekel et al., 2013). 
First, micropollutants are per definition tiny and their adverse effects very difficult 
to grasp. As a result and fortunately, trace substances are therefore imperceptible 
to our bodily senses. Second, research on the adverse effects of micropollutants is 
ongoing. While it seems that micropollutants do not negatively affect our health, 
there is also a lot of non-knowledge and uncertainty (Tobias, 2016). Awareness of 
micropollutants nevertheless challenges the very idea of entirely pure drinking 
water. “We used to tell our customers that our drinking water is pure,” told me the 
representative of Dutch drinking water supply services during a conference. “Today, 
we know better and say that but only claim that it is safe.” As my last example shows, 
not all water consumers are buying that and contest their water providers truths. 


2.3 Making drinking water look bad 


In Germany, the societal claim for purity beyond health considerations is acknowl- 
edged in the drinking water ordinance. The principle of minimizing contaminations 
of any kind is thereby tied to aesthetic evaluative criteria. Drinking water consumers 
should not feel disgusted by the sight, taste or smell of tap water (Dieter & Mückter, 
2007, p. 329). These “drinking water aesthetics” (Dieter & Mückter, 2007; Dietrich & 
Burlingame, 2015) are also reflected in the German norm on drinking water supply 
DIN 2000. According to this norm, “drinking water should be ‘appetizing” and as 
natural and unadulterated as possible (Klauer et al., 2019, pp. 105, my translation). 
The following episode illustrates how sensory qualities can undermine the idea of 
pure water and with it, the idea of trustworthy public water services. It took place in 
a vegan restaurant in the German city of Leipzig as part of an information event on 
water filters on a weekday evening in 2017. 
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Figure 3: A new and a used cotton filter, the rusty inside of a drinking water pipe and an ex- 
perimental setting with a bowl of tea made with filtered water (left) and one with unfiltered 


tap water (right). 


Source: Nona Schulte-Römer 


The purpose of the meeting was clear from the start—the promotion of a water 
filter system by a Berlin company. The host was not employed by the company but an 
ardent advocate of the filters and convinced of the bad quality of German drinking 
water. During the event, he eloquently presented what he described as marginal- 
ized scientific findings about the bad quality and potential adverse effects of our 
drinking water. More importantly, however, he exposed parts of urban water sup- 
ply systems that are usually hidden from view and offered his audience a series of 
impressive sensory experiences. In particular, he gave us the opportunity to taste 
with our own mouth and see with our own eyes the differences between the filtered 
and the ordinary unfiltered, but still controlled and treated Leipzig tap water. While 
the presentations appeared like quasi-scientific experiments or tests, the framing 
of the situation was non-scientific. Their purpose was not to explore a specific re- 
search question but to illustrate in a sensory way that local drinking water was not 
pure—irrespective of whether the substances in the water posed a health risk or not. 

An acid test, which I faintly remembered from high school, colorfully illustrated 
that the filtered water is less alkaline than the tap water. The experiment was im- 
pressive even if it remained unclear what the coloring really meant in terms of wa- 
ter quality or even health risks. A tea tasting using the two different water samples 
was even more convincing. As a critical, even skeptical observer of the presentation, 
I was utterly surprised when I found that the tea from filtered water looked indeed 
more appetizing and also tasted more aromatic. In addition to these demonstra- 
tions focusing on the water, the show also involved the presentation of artifacts that 
illustrated the detrimental and supposedly non-hygienic state of water supply in- 
frastructures. Our host presented cotton filters that were used in drinking water 
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pipes and already looked disgustingly dirty after only a few days of use, as he said. 
He also presented a piece of a water pipe that looked utterly rusty and rotten. The 
presentation did not failto make an impression on its audience, including me. Al- 
though I trust in German water treatment and although I could neither verify the 
authenticity ofthese specimens nor the truthfulness of his narrative, these sensory 
performances made such a strong impression on me that I even briefly considered 
purchasing a filter. 

To conclude, the guided tour in Dresden and the water filter information event 
in Leipzig both reveal that the sensory qualities of water are suited to engaging wa- 
ter users in techno-scientific issues and sociotechnical matters that shape our daily 
lives and concern our wellbeing in fundamental ways. In both cases opposing affec- 
tive experiences of disgust and appetizing purity played an important role. This is 
very much in line with Mike Michael’s account of public and medial representations 
or “enactments” of fatbergs in London’s sewage system and what he describes as 
“affective infrastructuring’—a way of making both public infrastructures and their 
audiences (Michael, 2020, p. 377). These public enactments of infrastructures and 
their maintenance challenges, so Michael, sustain the ‘working-ness’ of the system 
“through affective means—by shaping the affects of those audiences in which a 
problem such as a fatberg becomes, in one way or another, ‘acceptable, ‘ignorable’ 


m 


or ironicized.” (Michael, 2020, p. 379). This resonates with my experiences with and 


observations of sensory engagements with water and lighting infrastructures. 


5. SENSORY GOVERNANCE: A CONCEPTUAL PROPOSITION 


In order to describe aesthetic practices around infrastructures as sensory gover- 
nance, it is my conceptual proposition to highlight a particular, politically relevant 
mode of “infrastructuring.” The notion of “infrastructuring” indicates a praxeo- 
logical, relational approach to sociotechnical systems (Pipek & Wulf, 2009; Star & 
Bowker, 2002). Sociotechnical systems are analyzed not as structural entities but 
as the result of “systematically linked and synchronised practices.” (Korn, Reiß- 
mann, Röhl, & Sittler, 2019, p. 17). Following this methodological line, the activities 
described above can be understood as practices that concern our perception of 
public services and mitigate sensory sensitivities around sociotechnical systems 
and transitions. To conceptualize these practices as sensory governance draws 
attention to the patterns of public visibility and inattentional blindness that affect 
how we plan, maintain, and transition our sociotechnical systems—or leave them 
in the care of- planners, system operators, future-makers. To call this governance 
‘sensory’ rather than ‘aesthetic indicates that the analytical focus differs from “a 
tradition of thought that understands aesthetics as the key to capturing transcen- 
dental truth in sensuous forms” (Black, 2014, p. 101). Instead, ‘sensory’ refers to a 
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broad spectrum of practices that all enact the relationship between human bodies 
and their material sociotechnical environment by technical, scientific, aesthetic 
or other means. The notion ‘sensory’ thereby also alludes to the techno-scientific 
means and sensor-based practices that can expand our corporeal sensorium and 
are key to the (sensory) governance of sociotechnical systems (cf. Gabrys, 2016). 
These practices are at the center of Foucauldian power-knowledge (Foucault, 1980) 
and reproduce heterogeneous engagements with sociotechnical systems. Lighting 
planners and water treatment experts govern light and water based on techno- 
scientific threshold values and using measuring devices and standardized tests that 
laypersons neither possess, nor know to perform. 

The above-described examples also show that sensory experiences of public in- 
frastructures can vary greatly depending on local contexts and framings. Sensory 
experiences of sociotechnical systems are not coincidental but enacted in specific 
situations and institutional contexts and shaped by expectations (Shove, 2003). If 
sensory experiences contradict these expectations, they can produce quite different 
senses of water and light. Drinking water is supposed to be “appetizing,” wastewater 
treatment should be unobtrusive. However, if presented in a certain way, drinking 
water can turn into something unsavory and wastewater and sewage systems can 
be experienced as sensational—in the context of a guided tour (2.2.) or in an exhibi- 
tion about fatbergs (Michael 2020). Similarly, artificial lighting can be perceived as 
‘beautiful illumination or indispensable in public spaces or else, if we look at it in the 
context of surveillance or consider its non-visual hormonal effects, especially cool- 
white light can appear as rather uncanny and even ‘dangerous’ (AMA, 2016; Hirdina 
& Augsburger, 2000). 

Focusing on the observable effects of sensory governance, we can identify and 
broadly differentiate between three categories of practices. First, we find normal- 
izing or ‘invisibilizing sensory practices. Their purpose is often to prevent that 
environmental emissions of sociotechnical systems or their visual appearance 
compromise their operation or public acceptance. Examples include the above- 
mentioned creation ofand compliance with thresholds for olfactory nuisances from 
wastewater plants or the prevention of glare and brightness standards for street 
lighting. Thresholds for noise and ionized radiation also fall into this category. These 
threshold values are usually created on the basis of scientific experiments, while 
compliance often involves spatial and material planning and design, e.g., the siting 
of wastewater plants or LED lighting test sites in peripheral areas, the construction 
of street lights with a glare-reducing optical system, or the synchronization of wind 
park lights (Pohl et al., 2012). 

Second, we find practices aimed at demonstrating or ‘visibilizing sociotechnical 
systems in order to reveal how they work, to inform experts and larger lay audiences 
about their advantages or problems, and to involve stakeholders either in the main- 
tenance and stabilization, or in the phase-out and transition of sociotechnical sys- 
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tems. As outlined, such demonstrative practices can take the form of guided tours 
through wastewater treatment plants or illuminated urban spaces (Schulte-Römer, 
2022). They are also pivotal and common in processes of technological change where 
stakeholder engagement and public acceptance is paramount and fostered through 
technology presentations in front of selected or wider audiences (David E Nye, 1996; 
Pinch, 2003; Simakova, 2010). 

Third, aesthetizing practices aim at actively shaping sensory experiences in 
designerly or artistic ways. They aim at a specific form of “sense perceptions,” as 
Andreas Reckwitz (2017, p. 64) calls it, that are “not embodied in instrumental or 
normative practice but rather performed for the sake of their affective effects on 
the subject.” (Reckwitz, 2017, p. 64). In the context of sociotechnical transition, 
aestheticizing can be reflective in the sense that it can open a “reflective conversa- 
tion” (Schön, 1992) and reveal “the complete range of implications associated with a 
contending array of ... technological choices,” including sensorial sensitivities (Stir- 
ling, 2006, p. 137). This can include pleasant decorative illuminations, appealing 
architectural designs for buildings that contain sewage, the greening of roofs as 
well as artful approaches to engaging stakeholders in infrastructural projects and 
visualizations in future-making. On the other hand, aesthetizing sensory gover- 
nance might also divert attention away from the controversial technical issues or 
sociotechnical transitions and instead, engage publics in an affirmative spectacle 
(cf. Debord, 1970 [1967]). 

Analytically, the differentiation between normalizing, demonstrating, and aes- 
thetizing practices offers a framework for qualifying the relationship between so- 
ciotechnical enactments and sensory experiences. Through this analytical lens, we 
also see that not all attempts to normalize, demonstrate or aesthetize experiences of 
sociotechnical systems translate equally well into stable arrangements or desirable 
transitions. As the Mumbai example shows, the public-private company successfully 
implemented cool-white LEDs throughout India, but failed to normalize the infras- 
tructural upgrade in Mumbai and at religious sites. In these places, local stakeholder 
groups opposed innovation by demonstrating its sensory side-effects on the sense 
of place. The Indian counter-enactments were successful as they were performed by 
a popular local politician and supported local mass media. In contrast, the maverick 
who enacted German drinking water as impure and in need of filtering performed 
from an outsider position in front of a small crowd of about twenty people. Although 
his sensory demonstration did not trigger a mass movement, he was able to create 
a momentary sense of unease that challenged the idea of perfectly well-controlled 
German drinking water. Aestheticizing practices are equally undetermined in their 
effects. Whether they challenge or maintain the order of a running sociotechnical 
system strongly depends on the practitioners’ position and resources in a field. The 
Lyon lighting festival, for instance, is part of and supports the city’s official urban re- 
generation strategy (Schulte-Römer, 2011). The Lyon public lighting service thereby 
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actively contributes to what Andreas Reckwitz described as a self-culturalization of 
cities” (Reckwitz, 2009). Critical reflective conversations that draw attention to so- 
cial inequalities in public lighting are enacted elsewhere, e.g., in the form of par- 
ticipatory interventions as they are performed by the Guerilla Lighting collective 
together with local citizens (Sloane, Slater, & Entwistle, 2016). Masato Fukushima 
describes yet another aesthetic practice, namely the “artialisation” of ugly infras- 
tructures in the form of artistic representations that opens a reflective conversation 
about “noise in the landscape” (Fukushima, 2020). Historian David Nye (1996) makes 
a similar point when he refers to modern American infrastructures as performances 
of the “technological sublime.” 

Last but not least, the difference between the often successful sensory gover- 
nance of those in charge of infrastructures, e.g. system builders and public services, 
and the sensory counter-enactments of their observers resonates with Michel de 
Certeau’s distinction between strategies and tactics (de Certeau, 1984, 2005). In his 
view, “a tactic is a calculated action determined by the absence of a proper locus” 
and hence, by the absence of autonomy. “The space of a tactic is the space of the 
other. Thus it must play on and with a terrain imposed on it and organized by the 
law of a foreign power” (2005, p. 219). A strategy in contrast, is “the calculation (or 
manipulation) of power relationships” performed by actors “with will and power (a 
business, an army, a city a scientific institution) can be isolated. It postulates a place 
that can be delimited as its own and serve as the base from which relations with an 
exteriority composed of targets or threats (customers or competitors, enemies, the 
country surrounding the city, objectives and objects of research, etc.) can be man- 
aged” (2005, p.18). Accordingly, experts enact their own sensory relationships with 
infrastructure and shape the sensory sociotechnical engagements of others from in- 
stitutionalized positions within their respective techno-scientific fields and in line 
with established power/knowledge (cf. Lemke, 2001). This techno-scientific “locus” 
is stabilized and reproduced through institutional settings, standardized methods 
and procedures, rules, and professional norms. Lighting experts can rely on photo- 
metric knowledge and standards (ILP - Institution of Lighting Professionals, 2011), 
water experts on evidence and norms regarding the organoleptic properties of wa- 
ter (Dietrich & Burlingame, 2015). In short, their sensory governance is based on re- 
sources, including standards, measuring devices and expert knowledge that others 
do not have. 

In the face of sociotechnical threats like constant infrastructural decay, sys- 
tem failure and lack of resources, and new challenges like climate adaptation, 
sustainable development, digitalization, and cyber security, public impression 
management through sensory governance might appear like a minor issue. How- 
ever, current public controversies and protest against sustainability-oriented 
sociotechnical transitions suggest that sensory experiences of sociotechnical en- 
vironments are all but irrelevant as they shape the ways in which we engage with 
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public infrastructures in transition. This is why I conclude with a call for a more 
sensorily sensitive social-scientific transition research and more reflexive sensory 
governance. 


3. CONCLUSION: SENSORY BLINDSPOTS 
OF SOCIOTECHNICAL TRANSITIONS 


Artificial lighting and water treatment are only two areas where sensory manage- 
ment practices affect and distinguish the ways in which experts and their larger au- 
diences engage with public infrastructures and infrastructuraltransitions. There are 
numerous examples in the context of energy transitions, but also around introduc- 
tion of 5G telecommunication networks or in the mobility sector where experts and 
their lay observers do not share the same sensory experiences. While the experts are 
closely entangled and deeply sensitive to the technology in their care, often aided by 
sensing devices, lay audiences and users of sociotechnical systems usually pay lit- 
tle attention and take their sensory sociotechnical environment for granted, until 
something changes. These differences are not coincidental but shaped by sociocul- 
tural practices of sensing with all senses, which also produces expert ways of see- 
ing, touching or tasting (Goodwin, 1994; Hennion, 2007; Parolin & Mattozzi, 2013; 
Vertesi, 2015). But that is not all. As I have outlined in this chapter, system builders, 
transition managers and their opponents also engage in practices that are designed 
to shape human sensory experiences. Compared to technological and economic is- 
sues, such sensitivities have so far received rather little attention in both theory and 
practice although they can negatively affect the acceptance and progress of infras- 
tructural projects. 

The concept of sensory governance, which I have proposed in this article, highlights 
these practices and allows us to examine how they affect the ways in which we relate 
and engage with the ubiquitous sociotechnical systems around us. Doing so, we see 
that in most cases, sensory governance facilitates a very pleasant division of labor, 
allowing users of public services and infrastructures to remain ignorant of infras- 
tructural work and leave the planning and maintenance to experts. This kind of in- 
visibility is a wonderful sociocultural achievement and makes our lives easier. Yet, 
it also causes problems or, more precisely, a dilemma: The less we are able to expe- 
rience public services and infrastructure, the less opportunities we have to engage 
with them in mundane as well as political ways. Ifinfrastructural issues are removed 
from the public eye, it becomes more difficult to spark stakeholder engagement and 
create awareness for risks and critical issues (Kuchinskaya, 2014). The dilemma is 
even more obvious if we consider sensory governance as a way of doing subjective 
sensorial perception as a basis for collective sense making. Then we see that the pre- 
dominant normalizing sensory practices help stabilize and maintain the taken-for- 
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granted status quo. But they are less suited to opening debates about how outdated 
infrastructures should be transformed for the common good and what resilience or 
sustainability means in a specific urban context. Yet, in the course of infrastructural 
transitions and refurbishments providers of public infrastructure seek and rely on 
their clients’ feedback, acceptance, and cooperation as can be observed in the field of 
lighting or the water (Deleuil, 2009; Ferguson et al., 2013). After all, infrastructures 
are planned, built, and maintained with tax money in public spaces and used by the 
people. 

Normalizing practices of sensory governance can also have more serious side ef- 
fects as it makes it impossible for a population to see the signs of and anticipate sys- 
tem failures. Blackouts hit our digitalized society hard, and failing water infrastruc- 
tures become a deadly danger in the event of floods, droughts or contamination. In 
this regard demonstrating sensory governance practices gains importance as a means 
to strategically draw attention to the material, but often invisible weak points of ex- 
isting sociotechnical systems, e.g., micropollutants that can only be fixed with costly 
infrastructural refurbishments or more sustainable water and land uses (2.2.). Ex- 
perts’ strategic visibilization of infrastructures can thus play an important role when 
it comes to raising public awareness, interest, and even pride in local infrastructures 
(cf. Larkin, 2013; Michael, 2020). At the same time, the example of the Leipzig water- 
filter presentation shows that demonstrating practices can also be tactics aimed at 
contesting existing power/knowledge (de Certeau, 1984; Foucault, 1980). This reper- 
tory of contesting tactics also includes aesthetizing practices as the case of the Mum- 
bai and Berlin protests against LEDs nicely illustrate. In both cases, opponents of 
the sociotechnical transition towards LED lighting referred to the pleasure of expe- 
riencing a specific atmosphere in what they depicted as a unique, culturally valuable 
place in order to prevent their governments’ plan to modernize existing infrastruc- 
ture. 

Sociotechnical controversies also “provide a plethora of examples for public 
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mobilisation in societies of ‘reflexive modernizatior’...,” says political scientist 
Sigrid Baringhorst (2019, p. 70; cf. Beck, Giddens, & Lash, 1994). In this context, 
controversies over sensory issues offer an important starting point for analyzing 
and understanding competing strategies and tactics of sensory governance opening 
up a space of reflexivity that has been widely neglected in sociotechnical transition 
processes and transition research (cf. Köhler, Geels, Kern, Onsongo, & Wieczorek, 
2017). This lack of reflexivity regarding the sensory dimension of infrastructural 
projects and sustainability transitions is somewhat surprising as the tangible ma- 
teriality of infrastructures and sociotechnical systems has always been an issue 
(Bijker, Hughes, & Pinch, 1987; Latour, 2000), while aesthetic questions have always 
played a key role in modern critique, from Walter Benjamin to Theodor W. Adorno. 
In order to explore this untapped potential for reflexivity, I therefore propose to 
focus on situated practices of sensory governance and to empirically study how 
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they facilitate or undermine societal engagement with infrastructural projects 
and sociotechnical transitions towards sustainability. The claim is that, if we are 
to understand public ignorance and opposition, we cannot just focus on the hard 
facts and objectified indicators. We also need to observe and reflect on how people 
experience their familiar sociotechnical environment in sensory ways. The history 
of sociotechnical transitions is full of examples where system builders paid great 
attention to governing the sensory dimension of their innovations. Just think of 
Thomas A. Edison, who buried his electricity lines underground and sold his light 
bulb in lamps that looked familiar gaslight chandeliers (Bazerman, 1999). However, 
there are also numerous and notorious cases where transition managers manage 
individual sensory experiences in standardized ways—based on photometric tests 
or with reference to “normal noses’—and cannot relate to their clients’ individual 
sensitivities. Evidence-based and institutionally established as these practices are, 
it is difficult to contest the infrastructural realities they constitute. Where the 
common infrastructural good is at stake, personal unease and sensory experiences 
that contradict the objectified reality of this established power/knowledge are 
therefore often dismissed as marginal subjective sensitivities. For instance, the 
negatively connoted notion of NIMBYism (for “not in my back yard,” cf. Devine- 
Wright, 2014) often stigmatizes people’s legitimate protest against a profound and 
noticeable transformation of their immediate living environment from a rational 
cognitivist point of view as backward-looking, selfish, and environmentally un- 
friendly. Likewise, adherence to statistical approaches and the focus on the average 
sensory experience of populations, passes over the fact that individuals within a 
population experience differently due to both their physiological and cultural con- 
stitution. Accordingly, light-sensitive people who feel heavily affected by LED flicker 
were extremely disappointed when an EU risk assessment report only accounted 
for scientific evidence on LED-related health effects on healthy ‘normal’ people 
(LightAware, 2020; SCHEER, 2018). Numerous other cases show how hard it can be 
to gain public recognition and responses for infrastructure-related sensory tangible 
environmental impacts like the “sick building syndrome” (Murphy, 2006), polluted 
air or polluted water (Brown, 1992). 

All these examples show that people engage with sociotechnical systems and 
transition in ways that not merely based on reason but also as a result of bodily 
sensitivities (cf. Marres, 2007). These engagements are relevant as they cause con- 
flicts, slow down or even change the course of well-meant infrastructural projects 
like the LED refurbishments in Mumbai or Berlin or the installation of wind parks. 
In this regard, the focus on sensory governance can reveal that experts’ and layper- 
sons engagement with sociotechnical systems is not only enacted in different modes 
(Thévenot, 2007) but also actively shaped in different ways. It can also highlight how 
less established tactics facilitate public engagements ‘by other means, as outlined 
in science and technology studies (STS). Such practices can include participatory 
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research, citizen science and environmental sensing techniques (Gabrys, 2016; Gra- 
maglia & Mélard, 2019; Kuchinskaya, 2019), which not only visibilize sociotechnical 
issues but also affect the ways in which we relate to our sociotechnical environments. 
They also include artistic performances that enact sociotechnical relationships in 
aestheticized ways (cf. Mukherjee, 2016). 

The theoretical implication of reflections on sensory governance is that it seems 
worthwhile integrating and considering this sensory dimension as important for 
“reflexive governance’ (J.-P. Voß, Bauknecht, & Kemp, 2006). To put it in Scott Lash’s 
words: “reflexivity must also importantly be aesthetic. That is, that subjectivity 
is reflective not just through cognitive (or indeed normative) categories, but also 
through an aesthetic prism” (1993, p. 2). This reflexivity creates and challenges our 
modern entanglements in sensory rather than purely conceptual ways. They draw 
out attention to how sociotechnical relationships are facilitated or marginalized in 
the first place, even before a word has been spoken. Science and technology studies 
offer numerous and rich accounts and approaches that are instructive for exploring 
the heterogeneous ways in which sensory engagement and affects are enacted 
(Parolin & Mattozzi, 2013; Tironi, 2018) and how affective, sensory experiences 
shape intimate and public engagements (Gomart & Hennion, 1998; Marres, 2012; 
Michael, 2020). Looking from a legal perspective, Sheryl Hamilton has proposed 
the notion of “sensuous governance” to explore and question the “particular sensory 
knowledge-making practices and knowing systems” that form the basis for “the 
myriad ways in which sensing—embodied being, experiencing, and inter-acting in 
the world—is integrated into the juridification of social life.” (2020, p. 2). However, 
this research has not yet found its way into transition discourses and research 
(Kohler et al., 2017). Exceptions include attempts to “remake participation’ through 
more reflexive formats and forms of stakeholder engagement that also reflect the 
sensorial materiality and entanglements of sociotechnical issues (Le Dantec, 2016; 
Chilvers, 2013; J. P. Voß & Guggenheim, 2019). Against this background, the no- 
tion of sensory governance entails the proposition to reflexively explore the ways 
in which stakeholders manage sensory experiences and mitigate the subjective 
experiences with objectified power-knowledge or contest objectified experiences. 
It implies a mode of reflexivity that comprises aesthetics as well as sociotechnical 
sensing practices and opens reflective conversations on how we experience the 
world. The practical relevance of this proposition lies in a better understanding of 
how people engage, ignore or oppose sociotechnical matters based on subjective 
sensory experiences. 
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Packaging Pleasures 
Design, Play, and Consumer Change 


Susan C. Stewart 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Loop was here earlier than | ex- 
pected; so-even though | was really 
mad about the prices—all of a sudden 
I’m really excited to open the boxes... 
| feel like it’s Christmas! It’s just gro- 
ceries!” (My Imperfect Zero Waste 
Life, 2019) 


This chapter is about the pleasures of engagement with consumer packaging, espe- 
cially the packaging of snack foods. It is also about the challenge of change. Change 
infers a shift in the patterns of expectation, action, sensation, and meaning that un- 
derpin a sensing collective. When material systems around which everyday collec- 
tives have coalesced are belatedly recognized as toxic, patterns of doing and sensing 
to which we have become attached are at the front line of change. 

Currently most consumer packaging is single-use. Discarded, single-use plastic 
packaging contributes significantly to the volume of toxic waste that is impact- 
ing global bio-systems (Geyer et al., 2017; Simon & Schulte, 2017). The urgency of 
addressing the problem of plastic waste is recognized in multiple global initia- 
tives to eliminate single-use plastics from our practices (EPA Network, 2017; Ellen 
MacArthur Foundation, 2017; Kersten-Johnson et al., 2019). Despite significant 
technological advances in recycling and materials science, complex systemic chal- 
lenges complicate any easy resolution of the problem (Moreau et al., 2017; Ofrias, 
2017; Hird, 2017; Hahladakis & Iacovidou, 2018). Among these challenges one of 
the least discussed is the hold upon us of embodied habit and sensory reward. Our 
interactions with disposable packaging trigger deep-seated pleasures that inhere 
within the sensing collectives of our fast-paced consumer worlds. 

Finding a way to interpret patterns of attachment and open them to change is 
key to addressing the toxicities in which we are entangled. In this chapter I draw 
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upon Roger Caillois’s sociology of play (2001) to assist in interpreting our packaging 
engagements and the sensing collectives they inform. I suggest that the dynamics of 
play can be harnessed to shift practices. By grasping what is at play within a sensing 
collective, designers may be able to open pathways into new, less toxic patterns of 
pleasurable doing and feeling that can help to reconfigure worlds. 

Packaging is political. Colorful, shiny, ephemeral plastic wrappers are key actors 
within the everyday, inconspicuous, and reassuringly routine dramas of unwrap- 
ping consumer goods. Gestures of unconcealment and appropriation performed in 
our daily engagements with packaged commodities, trigger cascades of pleasurable 
affect. To adopt Andreas Reckwitz’s terminology, these colorful wrappers are “affect 
generators” within our practices of consumption (2017, p.116). They are a locus for 
endless embroidering of patterns of pleasurable interaction, through which fleet- 
ing but heady sensations of mastery flash and sparkle like the wrappers themselves. 

Although inconspicuous in their everydayness, the pleasures delivered through 
packaging interactions have been recognized, captured, and, in some cases, play- 
fully elaborated in unboxing videos. Unboxing, an amateur internet video genre, has 
grown rapidly in popularity since 2008, with YouTube video postings peaking in 
2014-15. (Google Trends, 2021; Packaging News, 2018). The majority of unboxing 
videos adopt a ‘product review’ approach in which a presenter opens and reviews 
purchased, packaged products. Of more interest, given our focus, is a sub-genre 
oriented to the activity of unwrapping and revealing. Here, products are unveiled 
through protracted dramas of sensuous engagement as their packaging is progres- 
sively breached and removed. 

To bring to life what is at play within consumer packaging interactions I draw 
upon two videos from this unboxing sub-genre. Both focus on snack food packaging. 
Snack foods exemplify the cultures of fleeting, intensely sensuous self-indulgence 
that are companion to disposability. The selected videos, published on YouTube by 
EsKannSammeln (2013) and Mairou (2014), have been chosen for the insights they 
deliver into specific pleasures rather than for their representative character. Both 
videos have proved popular, as testified by viewing numbers and approval ratings. In 
this chapter, these videos evidence the presence of Caillois’s different types of play 
and their role in shaping the pleasures and addictions that inform our packaging 
interactions. 

In the last part of this chapter, I turn to the Loop reusable packaging initiative 
launched in 2019 by TerraCycle (McTigue Pierce, 2019). Loop offers an alternative to 
disposable grocery packaging by providing a product-based service to manage the 
return and reuse of purpose-designed, branded, product packaging. The Loop sys- 
tem has been progressively introduced into the United States and Europe, with other 
countries to follow. An unboxing thread posted on YouTube by “My Imperfect Zero 
Waste Life” (2019) offers a product review of the Loop system, giving insight into 
its early consumer reception. Drawing on this and other videos associated with the 
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Loop launch I ask what we might learn by interpreting reactions to Loop through 
the lens of play. 


2. PLAY AS A LENS FOR INTERPRETING PRACTICES 


In his mid-twentieth-century text, Man, Play and Games Roger Caillois identi- 
fied four types of play, referencing them through terms drawn from ancient 
Greece-mimesis, agon, alea, and ilinx (2001, pp. 12-26). As Caillois observed, these 
terms provide a starting point for identifying a realm of playful response and inter- 
action within political and practical experience beyond his immediate focus on free 
play and games (2001, p. 67). Each term in Caillois’s fourfold division of play has its 
own rich history. In what follows I draw on a range of thinkers to communicate the 
potential of each term to enliven our understanding of everyday practices and the 
sensing collectives that shape political and aesthetic experience. 

For Caillois, mimesis is associated with role-play, imitation, and repetition. A 
larger literature on mimesis connects it to meaning-making and world-building 
more broadly (Taussig, 1993; Deleuze, 2014). The constitutive role of mimetic rep- 
etition in the formation of sensing collectives is well recognized in the sociology of 
imitation, contagion, and suggestion (Borch, 2019). 

Agon—the Greek term for contest—Caillois associates with competitive play. 
But our sense of what must be contested reaches beyond play. As Socrates argued in 
Plato’s Republic, the agonistic games of the gymnasium should prepare us for contests 
within the political arena. There, what is tested is our resolution-the metal of our 
soul-in seeking out and holding to what is right (Plato, 2017, 412 E; Gadamer, 1986a, 
pp. 95-100). This connection between sportsmanship and ethical behavior lives on, 
in English traditions of propriety, in condemnation of the unethical as ‘not cricket.’ 
Peter Sloterdijk, similarly drawing on this connection in Greek thought, elaborates 
the role of agon within the political. He attributes to it the cultivation of prideful 
self-restraint among powerful individuals. Self-restraint opens a respectful space 
within which others can speak and justice be done (2005, p. 950). 

Together, mimesis and agon inform our generative impulses, our making and 
shaping of worlds and selves. Ongoing iteration, elaboration, and variation of 
patterns produces coherent worlds. Striving to realize the tangible goods enabled 
within these patterned worlds orients our energies and gives meaning and direction 
to our narratives. In these two types of play—mimesis and agon—the cultivation 
and exercise of human agencies is to the fore. Alea and ilinx, by contrast, point to 
our engagement with non-human agencies. 

Alea denotes luck or fate. For Caillois, luck is the agency engaged in games of 
chance. Ina larger sense, this is the realm addressed by Greek tragedy. The hubris of 
mortals is laid bare in our encounters with mischance and the fates. Efforts to limit 
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our vulnerability to chance inform both technological striving and our patterning 
of practice-worlds (Angier, 2010, p.4). We endeavor to craft territories within which 
predictability and human agency reign and the fates are held at bay. 

Ilinx—the fourth of Caillois’s types of play—refers to the sensation of vertigo. 
Ilinx is the experience of precariousness and embodied risk at the limits of physical 
self-control. Caillois speaks of whirling games and of intoxication. Beyond play, il- 
inx is ever-present in both exhilarating and disorienting experiences within technol- 
ogy-driven worlds. At its most joyous, ilinx is allied to our experience of the sublime: 
in speeding, flying, soaring (Dant, 1998, p.83). At its most alienating, ilinx is associ- 
ated with disorientation, detachment, dislocation, and isolation. Hence ilinx—like 
the other terms of Caillois’s typology—is patterned through experience well beyond 
his primary focus on free play and games. 

Notably, the terms mimesis, agon, alea, and ilinx provide a vocabulary inclusive 
of both healthy and corrupt states (Caillois, 2001, pp. 43-55). Caillois’s mention of 
unhealthy forms of play is important to recognition of patterns of addiction, alien- 
ation, and power-play within our packaging engagements. 

When different types of play are mixed—as is usual—they animate and amelio- 
rate each other. The stabilities generated through mimetic repetition are rendered 
more delightful by an admixture of chance, alea. Alternatively, when the exhilara- 
tions of risky destabilization are sought through ilinx we might abandon ourselves 
to chance or contest the forces that threaten to overwhelm us. In these and other 
ways, mimesis, alea, ilinx, and agon can work together to variously comfort, delight, 
challenge or drive us. 


Interpreting practices through the lens provided by these terms alerts us to the fer- 
tility of the tangible, sensuous experience-worlds that we are immersed in within 
our everyday doings. Together, mimesis, agon, alea, and ilinx enable recognition of 
affective registers shaped through creative iteration and striving, through encoun- 
ters with limits, through shifts between empowerment and precarity. Further, they 
focus us upon ways our experience-worlds are shared, elaborated, contested, and 
transformed by their participants. And, when particular practices generate effects 
that entangle the toxic with the pleasurable, the deadening with the enabling, the 
inattentive with the social—as packaging practices do—thinking them through the 
lens of play may also help us to untangle ourselves to some extent, to pick-apart the 
life-affirming from the problematic and to loosen the hold that current patterns of 
engagement have upon us. 

Unboxing videos are a form of play. They repeat other forms of play. And they 
repeat the themes, relations, and strategies of the world beyond play. In what follows 
I draw on unboxing videos to illuminate the playful underpinnings of our snack- 
food packaging interactions. 
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3. MIMESIS AND ALEA: UNBOXING KINDER SURPRISE 


Figure 1: Unboxing Kinder Surprise; from YouTube uploaded by EsKannSammeln (2013, 
December 26; 8 mins 39 secs). 
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The first video segment I recount is from an unboxing of Kinder Surprise treats 
posted by EsKannSammeln (2013, 8:31-9:48). It has been viewed more than 11 million 
times to date. It delivers a play of mimetic repetition and muted alea through suc- 
cessive unveilings of chocolate eggs and their hidden, encapsulated toys. Notable in 
this drama of unveiling are the attention given to the minutiae of sensuous experi- 
ence, the hypnotic effects of repetition, the pleasurable modulations between antic- 
ipated repeats and myriad small variations, and the satisfaction felt in the revelation 
of what is hidden as each layer is removed. 


On the screen: the focus is on a pair of hands. The camera is positioned as though the hands are 
those of the viewer. A foil-wrapped egg is held up to the gaze, supported gently by fingertips of 
both hands. There is silence. 

The egg is rotated; quick movements interrupted to pause on each detail of the wrapping. 

Shaken, it rattles. Then, delicately grasped in both hands, the egg is positioned for opening. 

The right thumb drags at the foil which parts with sudden release. A smooth curve of chocolate 
is revealed. The naked surface is quickly rotated into the other hand. The dragging thumb 

gathers the foil and removes it with a smooth gesture. The wrapper is crushed and dropped. 
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Now the naked egg is cradled. Thumb and fingers of the left hand delicately grip it top and 
bottom; the right thumb applies pressure along the vertical seam. The egg is gently squeezed. 
Slight dragging pressure on the seam focuses the strain along its length. The shell cracks and 
partly caves in. Shards of chocolate collapse inward. The fractured egg is nestled in one hand 
while finger-tips gently push pieces of broken shell aside. A plastic capsule is revealed within. 
This capsule is the prize. It is delicately lifted from the shattered egg. The chocolate shell is set 
aside. 


Fingers either side of its seam, the capsule is gently—then more firmly—squeezed and tugged. 
It splits. A small plastic toy nestled in a curl of paper is shaken out and the capsule set aside. 
The curl of paper is picked out and smoothed to reveal diminutive illustrations and text. It is 
closely examined then set aside. The toy is held up to the camera and rotated to allow leisurely 
viewing. Fully appreciated it is set aside. A new foil-wrapped egg is selected. 


The drama repeats—and again—with slight variation in the movements of the 
hands, in the tearing of the foil, in the parting of the shell, the opening of the 
capsule and the assembly of various tiny toys. The only sounds are slight noises 
made by fingers against foil, by the crushing of foil and breaking of chocolate, by the 
contents of the capsule clattering lightly onto the table and the occasional clicking 
together of plastic parts. Variations in the ritual from one egg to the next are myriad 
but slight and inconsequential. The effect is hypnotic. And there are many eggs. 

The breaching of each egg is a choreography of sensuously charged repetitions, 
of small tugs at resistant surfaces, of rhythmic switches between caressing and insis- 
tent movements of finger-tips and thumbs. These repetitions seduce. Remembered 
touch, sensations of surface—smooth, fragile, resistant but giving way—these are 
evoked and the viewer drawn into vicarious participation in pleasure-laden interac- 
tions. 


4. UNBOXING, PACKAGING AND MIMETIC PLAY 


Unboxing videos address the gaze. However, their potency depends upon their ca- 
pacity to conjure remembered sensuous experience. These made-for-viewing enact- 
ments of the unwrapping and disclosing of consumer goods are crafted to intensify 
and repeat sensations that our bodies recognize. The drama of these videos is built 
on repetition—a repetition that echoes the less-choreographed repetitions of every- 
day experience. Each opening of a package repeats previous openings. 

For the most part our interactions with packaging follow well-rehearsed cues 
indicated by configurations of form, changes of texture, subtle indentations that 
meet the fingers. We know where to grip, what to twist. We anticipate the feeling 
of release as a seal gives way, the slight pop as pressure is liberated. Our bodies have 
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incorporated tacit understandings of how to engage, what to expect, how to react. 
When an unboxing video repeats, slows, and dramatizes these experiences, the rep- 
etition does not belong to the video alone but to the embodied everyday experience 
that it invokes. 

The role of mimetic repetition in our sensuous, embodied, being-within-prac- 
tices and being-within-collectives has not always been recognized. Rather, within 
cultures of modernity individual ownership of one’s own moves, emotions, experi- 
ences, and contributions has been grasped as paramount. However, in 20" century 
and contemporary thought there have been threads of attention to the potency of 
imitative repetition. One thread that has recently gained in prominence looks back 
to the work of Gabriel Tarde. Tarde’s thinking took shape amid late 19 century con- 
troversies concerning the phenomenon of mesmeric suggestion and the challenge 
it posed to the concept of free will (Borch, 2019, pp. 13-17). For some among Tarde’s 
contemporaries—including Bernheim, Delbeouf, and Le Bon—the question of ma- 
nipulation through suggestion pertained not only to the hypnotism of an individual 
but also to the rippling of suggestion through a crowd. Tarde built on and moved 
beyond these thinkers. Key to this work was the linking of imitation and contagion. 

Contagion within a crowd might seem a far cry from what is at play within every- 
day engagements with packaging. Undoubtedly there are moments of mutual en- 
gulfment in pleasurable affect when, for example, a bag of potato crisps is passed 
between friends. And, in a different way, this contagious sense of shared affect is 
also present for viewers of unboxing videos. However, while ripples or surges of 
shared feeling or response belong to specific engagements—this moment of plung- 
ing my hand into the glinting, rustling bag that you have passed me—, my interest 
here is not only in the role of imitation and repetition in shaping such moments. 
Equally important is the much broader role played by repetition in shaping the mi- 
lieu within which such surges of shared affect might be triggered. It was in making 
this shift from the ephemeral to the constitutive that Tarde was so important. He 
saw beyond the immediate contagion of affect among participants in shared expe- 
rience. His radical insight was to see society more broadly as “the organization of 
imitativeness” (Tarde, 1903, p.70). What Tarde grasped was the power of repeated, 
shared affect to shape, over time, a social milieu. 


5. MIMETIC REPETITION AND MILIEU 


One vivid image of the significance of shared milieu is provided by Peter Sloterdijk. 
He imagines a lost text by Aristotle in which a dyer’s parable is narrated. Sloterdijk’s 
Aristotle outlines a process for infusing the right pre-conditions—the right atmo- 
sphere or mood—into a demos prior to their engagement in politics. The parable tells 
of the immersion “of all citizens of the commonality in the same dyer’s vat until they 
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are impregnated to the very innermost fiber of their being” (2005, p.947). This shared 
immersion in and permeation by a common dye, Sloterdijk emphasizes, does not 
eliminate differences: 


Far from rendering the city monochromatic and reducing it to some one-dimen- 
sional consensus, it is these pre-political ‘undertones’ that enable those polychro- 
matic layers to be added by dint of which each vibrant city can become a forum 
for debate. (Sloterdijk, 2005, p. 947) 


As Sloterdijk’s imagined source is Aristotle, the parable can be read as a re-presenta- 
tion and extension of the argument of the Nicomachean Ethics—now oriented to the 
formation ofa collective rather than focused on the individual soul. Following the ar- 
gument of Aristotle’s Ethics, the dyeing process would not be accomplished through 
a single dip, swirl, and soak. Rather, there would be repeated immersion, a gradual 
infusion of the dye into the very fabric of the community as it washes through, pen- 
etrates, and suffuses every fiber on each successive plunge into the dyer’s vat. Over 
time, through successive immersion, the hold of the dye upon the fabric becomes 
ever faster. Each situational response that echoes a previous response gives added 
weight to a tendency to respond in that way, a tendency to repeat that action once 
again whenever next a situation calls for it (Aristotle NE, Bk2, Ch.1, 1103a-b). 

Aristotle gave priority to the rational part of the soul. He sought to school ap- 
petitive and emotional responses to be under the direction of reason (NE Bla, Ch.7, 
1098a; Bkı, Ch.13, 1102b-1103a). However, for the most part, it is not reason that di- 
rects either embodied experience or the repetitions that play out within everyday en- 
gagements. Rather, responses are mapped into the body over time through engage- 
ment within an immersive environment that is suffused with ever-shifting varia- 
tions on the already familiar. The shaping of a sensing and responsive body through 
repeated, embodied engagements is captured well by another thinker, Levi Bryant, 
who notes: “A body is not just something that we have, but also something that is 
formed as a result of the differences that it envelops” (2016, p. 302). To illustrate, 
Bryant points to those who, like his grandfather, have spent their life at sea: 


My grandfather had implicated or enveloped the waves of the ocean through 
spending his days on the rocking surface of tug boats and barges and had expli- 
cated these differences in a new form of origami constitutive of his disposition 
to walk and stand in a particular way. He was an embodied wave, a fold of the 
ocean. (Bryant, 2016, p. 302). 


Bryant’s grandfather shares, with others who have spent their life at sea, an incor- 
poration of its movement into his body. More, they incorporate particular forms of 
attention, skilled engagement and care that mark out that life, as well as an aes- 
thetic attunement to the vast, sweeping restlessness of ocean and sky. Those who 
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have spent their lives at sea share an embodied orientation to it that suffuses their 
entire being. 

In these reflections on the shaping power of immersion within a milieu, 
mimetic repetition is recognized as playing a role. Belonging to a milieu comes 
about through ongoing immersion within its affective atmosphere. Belonging 
arises through engagement in a patterning play of repeated themes, gestures, and 
embodied responses. Hans-Georg Gadamer has likened this patterning play of rep- 
etitions to the play of sunlight and shadow beneath the dancing foliage of trees, or 
the play of light on the rippling surface of water stirred by a breeze (Gadamer, 1986b, 
pp. 22-23). This play is not dull repetition of the same but ever-shifting variation. It 
is infused with returns, repeats, re-positionings and re-imaginings. Myriad minor 
shifts and adjustments play like the endless rushing of a waterfall or the burbling 
of a brook over stones. It is this play of variation-within-the-same that informs the 
repetitions of interaction with packaging, repeated again and again in everyday life 
and again in unboxing videos. 


6. MIMESIS AND AGON 


Figure 2: Unboxing Doritos; from YouTube video uploaded by Mairou (2014, October 23; 1 
min 3 secs). 


Doritos Unboxing (Euphoria Overload NSFW) 


Scroll for details 
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The second video is a distinctive blend of unboxing drama and conquest narra- 
tive. Doritos Unboxing (Euphoria Overload NSFW) created by Mairou (2014) has been 
viewed more than 133,000 times. It is openly playful. But what is at play are tropes 
of agency, control, and subjugation. Mimetic role-play and agon combine. 


The drama unfolds within a bushland setting: 


On screen: The camera is attached to and moving with a disciplined body. Purposeful move- 
ment through scrubby bushland, the camera focus is on a black-leather-gloved hand that grips 
a mobile phone in landscape mode. Colorful animations on the phone’s screen appear to be in- 
forming the tracker’s movement. Footsteps crunching unevenly on rocks and plant-debris are 
the only sound. This is a hunt. 


The footsteps pause. The camera focus has shifted quickly from clasped phone to an eye-catching, 
shiny, parcel-like form set atop a low-lying, semi-distant rock. A focused, deliberate approach to 
the glinting object is commenced. As it comes more clearly into view the shiny form is disclosed 
as a packet of Dorito’s corn chips, lying face down on the mossy, leaf-strewn surface of the rock. 


The camera lens moves in on the shiny packet. A leather-gloved hand reaches to gently touch 
the gleaming surface then strokes it slowly. The surface is smooth and offers no resistance. 
The bright, silvery, reflective, metalized plastic packaging rustles and glints in response to the 
stroking touch. The gloved hand slides quickly and smoothly under and along the edge. The 
grip closes. With a snatch, flip, and flick, the package is lifted and tossed lightly onto its back, 
colorful side up, branding fully revealed. 


A second approach of hands to the package. One hand carefully grips the package to steady 
it; the other strokes it again with a soothing, circling motion. The package is gently lifted and 
briefly transported—rustling, with reflections dancing across its responsive surface. Move- 
ments have been choreographed to maximize the crackling and glinting of the surface. The 
packet is placed with a quick double-movement and released with a flick; hands withdrawn 
quickly from view. It now lies, face up, on a clearer surface of the mossy rock .... 


Thus far, the action might qualify as a playful re-presentation of a Pokémon- 
Go hunt. The chip-package echoes the role played by shiny Pokémon—the most 
valuable kind—discovered, captured, and tamed. However, the focus on sensuous 
interaction with the rustling, metalized plastic surface of the packet intensifies the 
mood. This is about power. The drama highlights a contrast between masterful, 
purposive action and the passivity of the package as it shifts and gleams in response 
to stimuli and to repositioning. The action continues with mounting menace. 
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With chip packet lying exposed, the hunter removes his hat—it is a plastic, child’s-play, bowler 
hat. We see gloved hands, phone (tucked into one palm), hat, rock, and chip packet. The hat is 
placed carefully, bowl facing upward, onto the rock beside the chip packet. The phone is placed 
face down into the bowl of the hat. The play of hands on both hat and phone involves quick 
touches—a caressing of surfaces: touching, returning, touching again. The leather gloves are 
quickly removed and placed on top of the phone. Hands, now bared, push the hat away slightly 
then rub over one another in an enactment of hand-washing. The hand-washing is thorough; 
gestures attend to the backs as well as the palms and fingers of both hands, rubbing and cleans- 
ing. This is a drama of preparation. 


Both hands move purposefully. The packet is seized and lifted. A brief pause, then it is swiftly 
rotated clockwise. Gripping fingers are brought together in the middle of its long side, posi- 
tioned to tear the package. With fingers twisting and tugging an attempt to breach it is made; 
the tough plastic-foil compound holds. The package is rotated anti-clockwise and the attempt to 
breach repeated on the opposite side, again unsuccessfully. With increasing urgency, the pack- 
age is rotated again and again; each edge tried without success. The package is thrust back onto 
the rock; hands rubbed quickly in frustration as they are withdrawn. 


The drama continues. 


A fluffy, pink, child’s back-pack is produced and rummaged. Various tools are pulled out, a 
hammer and then a small saw, each examined quickly then cast aside. A final plunge of hands 
into the back-pack, and wire cutters are drawn from within. A cutting action is rehearsed. The 
chip packet is approached. 


Without detailing the remaining action, suffice it to say that with the help of the 
wire cutters the package is breached, ripped asunder, scattering chips which are 
grabbed and consumed with violent, mouth-stuffing, crunching haste and tumul- 
tuous waste. Then the hunter is running—fleeing the scene—and the action has 
ended (Mairou, 2014). 


7. AGON AND THE ROLE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Mairou mobilizes technology in his contest with the Doritos packaging. The wire- 
cutters—excessive for this task—draw attention to the role of technology in shifting 
power relations. 

The tools employed by Mairou and the packaging he tackles are technologies de- 
ployed in our everyday world-shaping. Like all technologies, they extend our power, 
reconfiguring the terrain we inhabit to suit our purposes. Packaging, especially food 
packaging, is a technology of boundaries. The metalized plastic packaging of the 
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Doritos chips creates an effective boundary between the contents of the package and 
the forces of decay—the air and moisture—that would otherwise impact those con- 
tents (Marsh & Bugusu, 2007). As a technology of resistance and defense, the pack- 
aging is easily appropriated to Mairou's playful enactment of conquest. 

The ancient Greeks understood technology—techne—as a way to reconfigure 
our chances in withstanding the non-human agencies that course through the 
world, intervening in human fate (Angier, 2010, p.4). Agon, our human striving to 
overcome the forces that assail or limit us, can be mediated by technologies that 
shift the balance of power. In games, the greatest fun is had when the powers of 
contestants are evenly matched. However, in our pursuit of everyday, practical 
concerns, our aim is often to diminish, as far as possible, any external power that 
might impinge upon us. Here, technologies are deployed not to balance the contest, 
as in healthy agonistic play, but to weight the contest in our favor. 

Martin Heidegger points to habitual deployment of technological power for the 
purpose of domination as a dangerous disposition that infects our age (Heidegger, 
1977). Ironically, far from delivering control, unrestrained deployment of technolog- 
ical power since industrialization has delivered toxicities, including from packaging 
waste, that are unbalancing the systems that have hitherto sustained us. Non-hu- 
man agencies, fueled by our inattention to externalities of industrial production, 
now threaten our worlds. 

Mairou's role-play enacts and celebrates the imbalance of power we have estab- 
lished between active, technology-assisted human agents and the rendered-passive, 
though resistant, bodies that we seek to subjugate and plunder. Caillois speaks of 
healthy and corrupt forms of play (1961, 2001, pp. 43-55). The exercise of power for 
the sake of domination is a corrupt, though intoxicating, form of agon. Concern to 
redirect this disposition to dominate is behind Sloterdijk’s call for a different con- 
ception of agon within the political. Sloterdijk, drawing on the Platonic-Aristotelian 
tradition, recognizes that the most important of contests is that waged in the exer- 
cise of self-restraint; when the powerful rein themselves in and allow other powers 
a place and a voice (2005). 

Mairou’s unboxing of Doritos confronts us with the sensory euphoria that 
courses through everyday enactments of technology-enabled dominance. The polit- 
ical challenge, in addressing the toxicities of our times, is to redirect such euphoria 
to the powerful exercise of self-restraint. And yet, the cultural supports for such 
restraint are difficult to detect within the sensory register of consumer capitalism, 
as currently structured. 

If we turn to the sensory landscape of consumer capitalism more broadly, not 
only do we find that unhealthy forms of agon abound. Equally, Caillois’s fourth type 
of play, ilinx, assumes an unhealthy form. 
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8. ILINX 


Ilinx is present to contemporary experience not only in play but also in our every- 
day addiction to powerful vehicles and swift movement. The connection between 
the experience of the motorist and the aesthetics of consumer capitalism has been 
well captured in Venturi, Scott Brown and Izenour’s influential text, Learning from 
Las Vegas (1972). There they note that the built landscape of Las Vegas is designed 
to be experienced from a moving vehicle. Large-scale, simplified forms—signs and 
decorated sheds—loom into view at intervals within a leveled and utilitarian land- 
scape. The highlights of this landscape, the glittering neon signs dotted along the 
Strip, present moments of focused intensity and semiotic reduction to the passing 
motorist. They are seductive, memorable lures, designed for streamlined consump- 
tion. Flows of traffic, flows of pleasure-seekers, flows of packaged product, flows of 
money; the incessant movement of the Las Vegas Strip is an emblem of the capitalist 
economy. 

Adam Smith conceived of growth and accumulation within a capitalist economy 
as dependent upon the swiftness with which money circulates (Swyngedouw, 2006, 
p.111). Loss of momentum, he argued, is destabilizing, potentially fatal. Equally, mo- 
mentum and speed offset instability within ilinx-based play. At speed, through the 
directedness of their plunge, the hurtling skier or surfer moves responsively and 
with fine control, directing their thrust, their muscle-power, through the force of 
their momentum. The world shrinks to a tiny, speeding bubble of focused human 
agency, aligned with sublime forces in the face of which we are insignificant—catch- 
ing a ride, giving ourselves over, embracing the precarity. The experience is intensely 
individual; each actor a focused blur of embodied skillfulness in a tightly defined ex- 
ercise of responsive self-control. It is exhilarating and terrifying. Ilinx-based play is 
a saturated version of our experience within the capitalist economy. Like the skier, 
participants in complex, globalized systems of production and consumption narrow 
their attention, blurring the wider field to a pre-interpreted, simplified landscape 
that can be backgrounded within the intensity of focused engagement. Unlike the 
skier, however, the consumer closes themselves to precarity and risk. They are not 
exhilarated. Rather, they are desensitized and distanced as complexity and nuance 
recede from view. 

Swiftness of flow, mobility, and speed have become defining experiences within 
the urbanscapes of capitalism. Speed disassociates the social and material assem- 
blages, that flow through industrialized conduits, from any attachment to situated 
networks. Erik Swyngedouw ironically notes of such assemblages that speed, move- 
ment, and mobility render the field of vision more opaque, transient, and partial: 
“While the focus is on speed and high-tech networks, the material, socio-environ- 
mental connections and the uneven power relations that produce them, remain in- 
visible” (2006, p.113). Through speed, time is banished. The consumer product that 
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circulates swiftly within this system is severed from its past and its future. Seem- 
ingly, it arrives from nowhere, is consumed—either in an extended moment of ap- 
preciation or in a rapacious gulp—and is lost to view (Griffiths, 1999). 

Packaging does much of the work in speeding products through consumption- 
oriented systems. At point of sale and point of consumption packaging triggers 
brief, intensely sensuous encounters before passing into waste streams. If mass- 
produced consumer goods gain little traction in our lives, their packaging has still 
less. It is this lack of traction that contributes most to the mood of consumer capi- 
talism and to the problem of waste (Han, 2017). In the case of snack food products, 
rapid consumption is integral to the pleasure of the encounter. There can be no 
complexity admitted to this experience. A choreography of layers, perhaps, but 
simplified: smooth to the touch. An intensification of sensory feedback loaded into 
the moment of encounter and then, nothing. Just satiation. 

Our everyday participation in consumer culture bears greater resemblance to 
the anaesthetizing boredom of a road trip than to the intensity and exhilaration of 
surfing or skiing. This is a watered-down version of ilinx. As for motorist along the 
Strip, the rhythms become dull. Even the highlights, though saturated, are repetitive 
and predictable. 

It is not easy to shift expectations and configurations of meaning that are pro- 
foundly woven into the milieu within which we operate and which, like the waves 
ridden by Bryant’s seafaring grandfather, have been absorbed into and have shaped 
our embodied being-in-the-world. So, how do we bring about change sufficient to 
make a difference to the problem of packaging waste? Appeals to reason and to virtue 
will not suffice. In the following section I examine a recent initiative by TerraCycle, 
the Loop reuseable packaging system for groceries (2019). 
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9. LOOP 


Figure 3: Unboxing Loop; from YouTube video uploaded by My Imperfect Zero Waste Life 
(2019, September 14; 8 mins 27 secs). 


| Tried Loop: Episode 3 Unboxing 


Play (k) 
> Pl 4) 8:27/8:59 


Loop, launched in 2019, is the most ambitious of recent reuseable packaging ini- 
tiatives in the grocery sector. Initiated by TerraCycle, a sustainability focused NGO 
based in North America whose previous focus has been on recycling, Loop is con- 
ceived as a large-scale, global, packaging reuse system. TerraCycle has enrolled, as 
partners, a number of multi-national grocery manufacturers and retailers. Signifi- 
cant investments have been made in the redesign of product packaging. The supply 
chain has been reconfigured from one-way flow to a loop between grocery manu- 
facturer and consumer, incorporating the collection, cleansing, and refill of used, 
reusable packaging. TerraCycle’s role is in the management of used packaging, en- 
suring that containers that can be reused are cleaned and returned to the manufac- 
turer for refilling, while any packaging that cannot be reused is recycled. The goal is 
a no-waste packaging system (TerraCycle, 2019). 

To gain sufficient following to make any real difference to our packaging prac- 
tices, Loop must either slip smoothly into existing patterns and structures, or lure 
consumers into new and addictive patterns of action and sensory pleasure. Ina pro- 
motional video by TerraCycle, their CEO, Tom Szaky, claims the Loop system will al- 
low consumers to “experience a throwaway mentality, but be doing the right thing 
from an environmental point of view” (McTigue Pierce, 2019, 0:10-0:17). He makes 
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clear that their aim is to play into existing consumer expectations that packaging in- 
teractions will be pleasurable, effortless, and inexpensive. However, a closer view of 
Loop reveals that the sensory experiences expected to deliver pleasure, the systems 
to deliver convenience and the type of investment expected in order to minimize ex- 
pense, are all significantly different from those that feed our current habits, addic- 
tions, and assumptions. There is a gamble here. Can consumers be lured to commit 
to this radical translation of their ‘throwaway mentality’ into material practices that 
are not throwaway at all? 

Early consumer reviews of the Loop experience highlight that the major chal- 
lenge for the system to gain acceptance lies not in the sensory experiences immedi- 
ately associated with handling packaged products, but rather in consumer expecta- 
tions of convenience and affordability of the service as a whole (My Imperfect Zero 
Waste Life, 2019; Practically Zero Waste Podcast, 2021). Challenged on this, Szaky 
suggests that the actions required to return Loop containers are “about the same” 
as for disposable packaging. The containers, when empty, are ‘binned’ in the ship- 
ping container they arrived in. This shipping container, when full, is collected and 
returned to Loop. The sequence, he argues, involves similar effort to putting out 
garbage for waste collection. However, the real convenience of the system, Szaky 
suggests, is in re-ordering. Each product container can be set to trigger reordering 
when returned: “So it’s subscription, but perfectly timed based on your consump- 
tion.” (McTigue Pierce, 2019, 17:30-19:30). This proposed digital smoothing of the ex- 
perience of re-ordering groceries plays directly into, and accelerates, the experience 
of ilinx as detachment (Han, 2017). 

The tension, here, between systems designed to reduce consumer waste and 
those intended to smooth and accelerate flows of consumer goods, is clear. The 
buy-in from major players within grocery supply chains is likely motivated by not 
only the reputational advantages attached to participation in an initiative to reduce 
waste but also the potential for these new systems to further capture consumers 
within managed flows of goods. 

If the convenience of the Loop system is problematically framed as an increase 
in smoothness of flow, the approach to affordability is equally bedeviled. The stum- 
bling block is the established expectation that packaging should be low-cost and low- 
responsibility. The Loop system assumes the higher cost of reusable packaging can 
be distributed over multiple use-cycles. Initial cost to the producer is ameliorated if 
packaging is retained within the Loop and its life is not shortened by abuse. Thus, 
cost effectiveness for the producer is tied to consumer behavior. A degree of care is 
demanded. But this demand is at odds with consumer cultures, in which freedom 
from care is a key promise (Feenberg, 2017). 

To stimulate care for packaging, Loop requires an up-front deposit to cover the 
value of each container should it not be returned in good order. The potential for 
financial penalty, and skepticism as to whether Loop delivers ‘value for money’, un- 
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dermine enjoyment ofthe system and its tangible product interactions (My Imper- 
fect Zero Waste Life, 2019; Practically Zero Waste Podcast, 2021). The mood estab- 
lished is more transactional than collaborative. 

This transactional mood infects unboxing reviews of the Loop system. Reviewers 
hold up the packaged products shipped by Loop, rotating them in front of the cam- 
era to provide a comprehensive view. Different components of the packaging—the 
container, label, and lid—are each engaged and tested with finger-tips and nails, 
tapped, rubbed, or picked at to determine the material type and potential for disas- 
sembly. The difference between glass and plastic is detected by tapping and listen- 
ing, or gripping and pressing. This is a forensic examination, not an appreciative 
exploration of sensory potential. There is no extended savoring of surfaces, enjoy- 
ment of pressure release, delight in pattern, satisfaction with grip. Yet, the contain- 
ers have undoubtedly been designed to be attractive and to give pleasure in use. 

As prospective players within the small dramas of everyday consumption, the 
reusable jars, tins, and bottles of the Loop system embody the restraint and generos- 
ity that Sloterdijk suggests should be brought to political contests (2005). Simple 
lines and repeated forms bow to the constraints of the system, but without seem- 
ing dull. Curved surfaces invite grip. Lustrous finishes on stainless steel and glass 
offer discrete pleasures (TerraCycle, 2019). These objects are not mean. If non-hu- 
mans are indeed political players, as Bruno Latour (2005) has helped us to see, then 
these containers set an example that might, in time, be repeated within their users’ 
dispositions and sensibilities. 

Despite the seductive potential of Loop’s reusable containers, however, the re- 
viewers seem not to have been seduced. Their mimetic role-play is that of the critic. 
Agonistic contestation here aims at holding to account. Any anticipation of pleasure 
upon receiving the first Loop delivery quickly runs aground amid uncertainty as to 
how the system works, reluctance to invest too much, and suspicion of corporate 
good faith. 


10. LEARNING FROM UNBOXING 


Unboxing videos reveal the pleasures attached to unveiling and interacting with con- 
sumer goods. Ritualized repetitions, patterned actions and responses, sensuous en- 
gagement with surfaces that give way to the touch; in unboxing, human agency is to 
the fore. We take possession, assert ownership and control of small worlds. 

If mimetic repetitions and agonistic assertions of dominance are given rein in 
our intimate, sensuous engagements with packaging, alea and ilinx—chance and 
disorientation—are deliberately muted. In EsKannSammeln’s unboxing of Kinder 
Surprise eggs, anticipation of the toy within drives removal of layers of foil and egg. 
But what is unveiled is not very surprising. A toy that provides more pleasurable in- 
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teractions than another is a lucky find. A toy identical to one already found is a disap- 
pointment. Chance modulates experience, but there is not much at risk. Similarly, 
ilinx is dulled. Disorientation within a world saturated by brand choice is managed 
through repetition and reduction. 

Everyday interactions with disposable packaging provide micro-assurances of 
agency and of dominance within a pacified world. Given this, difficulty in recruit- 
ing allegiance to reuseable packaging is understandable. Gone is the euphoric sense 
of dominion and freedom from consequence celebrated by Mairou. In its place is a 
requirement to take care, and to deal respectfully with objects that are not consumed 
in the moment of engagement. 

The challenge for Loop, or for any other system of re-usable packaging, is to build 
a patterned world of pleasurable interactions that affirm, through ongoing sensory 
feedback, the agency of those who use the system. Distributions of power within 
the system make a difference. The reviewers of Loop were concerned that they were 
at the mercy of mischance. They feared they were open to financial penalty if the 
containers should suffer damage. These messages, built into the system, alter the 
balance in favor of non-human agencies. The play of alea within the system puts par- 
ticipants at risk, and offers little reward. 

An opportunity to reconfigure experience of Loop lies in recognition that the sys- 
tem is layered. Indeed, the system is a kind of packaged product. At its heart is a 
realm of intimate, sensuous, interactions with crafted reusable packaging. But this 
intimate offering is enclosed by an outward-facing set of interactions and transac- 
tions with corporate entities. Perhaps these layers each need a different mood? A 
different dynamic of play? 

The outer layer might draw from Mairou’s delight in contestation, reoriented to 
invert the usual hierarchy of power. Designers of the web-page, financial transac- 
tions, the delivery and return systems, might think about how to tilt these technolo- 
gies toward user empowerment. Can the triumphant euphoria of Mairou be invoked 
within the Loop-user’s interactions with the larger system? Can it be oriented to de- 
liver users a sense of collaborative agency in driving corporations to greater account- 
ability and more responsible behavior? If Sloterdijk’s vision of democratic agon is 
relevant here, it is surely the power of corporations that must be reined in to give 
place and voice to users within the system. 

Conversely, the inner, more intimate heart of what Loop offers might draw upon 
EsKannSammeln’s nuanced unboxing of Kinder Surprise. In crafting a sensing col- 
lective disposed to savor Loop’s slowing of consumption, designers might draw upon 
the sensuously charged repetitions of those hypnotic unveilings. Where these inter- 
actions would differ from those of the Kinder Surprise unboxing, would be in the 
robustness, the resilience of the reusable containers. They should communicate to 
the user a sense of generosity that endures. Materials that age well, that gain in luster 
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through use—and surfaces that continue to be delightful to the touch—these should 
play their role in cultivating allegiance between users and system. 

Recognition of layers of interaction within a system, and the potential to play 
quite differently within each zone, might be key to negotiating the complex transi- 
tion from consumer to collaborative culture that Loop attempts. 


11. CONCLUSION 


This chapter has focused on our everyday interactions with consumer packaging, 
especially the glinting, light-weight, snack-food wrappers that are so closely associ- 
ated with moments of indulgence and delight. I have highlighted the role played by 
these interactions in ongoingly acting-into-being the milieu of consumer capital- 
ism. Itis this milieu, in which we have long been immersed, that orients our bodies 
and senses within packaging engagements. Any initiative for change needs to work 
with the milieu into which it is introduced. Change can reconfigure, but only from 
within. 

An original contribution to strategies for interpreting sensing collectives, is 
made by drawing on Caillois’ four types of play—mimesis, agon, alea, and ilinx. 
Each of these terms has been interpreted more broadly than in Caillois’s work on 
play, to unpack how patterns of sensory experience reproduce and give continuance 
to a milieu. Each type of play, I have suggested, produces a range of aesthetic and 
political effects. Together, they diversely empower and move us—reassure and 
stimulate. Different forms and combinations of mimesis, agon, alea, and ilinx, 
shape the moods, meanings, and aesthetic styles that circulate within a sensing 
collective. 

Evidence of what is at work within our packaging interactions can be found in 
unboxing videos. I have drawn on videos by EsKannSammeln and Mairou that show 
our interactions with packaging to be infused with mimesis and agon, the types of 
play through which agency is exercised and extended. By contrast, their rendition of 
risk through alea and ilinx is subordinate, tamed. These videos capture and repro- 
duce myriad, small performances through which we assert our dominance within a 
world of consumer goods. 

At the heart of this chapter is a question about relations between sensing and the 
dynamics of change. The Loop reusable packaging system is an ambitious attempt 
to address the imperative to shift away from disposable packaging. Early unboxing 
reviews of Loop suggest a mixed reception of this system. Drawing on the playful 
insights provided by the unboxing videos of Mairou and EsKannSammeln, as well as 
on the types of play, I have suggested possible design strategies for better engaging 
users in this, and similar, reusable packaging systems. 
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Hegemonic Sensory Practices of the Smart City 
And a Collective Remaking of Data-based Urban Commons 


Miguel Paredes Maldonado 


1. INTRODUCTION 


This chapter discusses how urban life is affected by digitally mediated practices of 
sensing and navigation in the city. It puts forward a project that redeploys those 
practices to challenge the logics of “computational governance” championed by 
smart cities and urban platform labor. After describing the project and its proposed 
interventions, I will discuss how it engages with the city as a “sensing collective” to 
counter-balance the sensory orders established by hegemonic digital mediations: 
Whereas smart cities and urban platform labor aggregate and standardize human 
activity into a reductive model of flows, the described interventions re-introduce 
individual subjectivity, plurality, and agency as key components of collective life in 
the city. 

The project that constitutes the core contribution of this chapter consists of a 
case where I worked alongside with student-activists, engaging with the ‘models’ of 
digital sensing and navigation prescribed by smart cities and urban platform labor 
in the urban scenario of Cagliari (Italy). These ‘models’ (and the attendant sensory 
orders they instigated) were called into question by creatively appropriating and dis- 
rupting their technologies and the data they produced. 

This case demonstrates novel modes of engaging with urban data, challenging 
hegemonic, top-down urban practices in pursuit of alternative, digitally mediated 
practices that foster a more inclusive and democratic “public commons.” In so doing, 
the project responds to three fundamental questions: What methods might be em- 
ployed to better understand the relationship between public data and public space in 
the urban field? Do data-driven infrastructures play a role in restructuring the col- 
lective experience of public space, or do individuals forge space through their own 
data productions? How can citizens be empowered to become performative agents 
in the production of a data-based urban commons? 

From a methodological perspective, the digitally mediated practices presented 
in this body of work engage two distinct emerging fields: urban hacking, the creative 
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use of digital media to “open up urban institutions and infrastructures to systemic 
change in the public interest” (Ampatzidou, Bouw, van de Klundert, de Lande, & de 
Waal, 2015), and critical making, the pragmatic pursuit of critical thinking through 
actions of goal-based physical making. In that spirit, the work develops by exploring 
alternative sensing practices that co-opt the cybernetic paradigms of digital sensing 
and navigation to generate novel perspectives on the collective dynamics of urban 
life. It makes use of existing open-source databases and original digital data gath- 
ered by smartphone apps. These data sources are processed through a custom digital 
workflow to develop interpretive maps, animations, and drawings that foreground 
and interrogate collective dimensions in urban life. More specifically, the case pre- 
sented in this chapter looks into the commuting dynamics of university students 
into the city center of Cagliari, unveiling their resultant informal patterns of appro- 
priation of urban public space through academic and social activities. Ultimately, 
the “sensing collectives” that unfold as a result of these processes point to means for 
urban intervention that overcome the structures of hierarchical, data-based opti- 
mization championed by smart city initiatives. 


2. THE TRANSFORMATION OF SENSING AND SENSORY ORDERS 
IN THE CITY 


Public space in our cities is woven together with an enormously varied array of el- 
ements and features: streets, alleys, and avenues; gardens, squares, and parks; but 
also, smaller objects (and groups of objects) such as kiosks, benches, playgrounds, 
bicycle rails, and bus shelters. A lot has been written about the many ways in which 
these physical components—large and small—organize and regulate our collective 
experience of the city (see Chapter 1 of this volume by Prinz). As we move about in the 
urban fabric and negotiate our interactions with its physical system of spaces and 
objects, we inhabit the city by jointly constructing a network of navigations against 
the background of public space. 

If we consider the above through one of the key ideas presented in this book—the 
notion that sensory practices play a key role in the organization of our collective so- 
cial life (Reckwitz, 2016)—, we can say that collective practices of urban navigation 
are part of this “sensory order” inasmuch as they generate specific forms of collective 
life in the city. As an example, upon approaching a busy city center by foot, we may 
decide to join (or to avoid) the crowds of people assembling alongside with others to 
partake in different activities. If we venture further into the main streets, the lights 
of shopfronts may invite us to enter the premises and purchase some of the goods 
on offer. Likewise, the smell of food and drink from nearby cafés might lead us to sit 
down for a short rest and a snack. This may be followed by some further browsing in 
a nearby market, which may trigger our curiosity upon hearing the rumble of shop- 
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pers and sellers from a distance. Finally, a series of conveniently signaled and well- 
lit bus stops may provide us with a cue to carry our newly purchased goods home 
in a non-strenuous manner. Throughout our time in the area, and through a series 
of sensory interactions, we become part of a choreography of shoppers, café-goers 
and revelers, participating in the kind of collective experience that we often asso- 
ciate with leisure in urban centers. As this paragraph tries to convey, this particular 
modality of “collective life” is predicated to a large extent on fostering commercial 
transactions. Our individual navigations both inform and are informed by this or- 
ganized rhythm of sensory stimuli, subsequently giving rise to a “sensory order” that 
is established through the amalgamation of our collective movements and interac- 
tions in urban space. 

However, in recent times this space has also been populated with yet another cat- 
egory of objects: countless “data points” that are mapped against physical locations 
in the city. These “data points” are dynamic and changeable: Some register and store 
our individual impressions, for instance restaurant reviews or geo-localized pho- 
tographs on social media. Others register important changes in our environment, 
such as live air quality information (see Chapter 6 by Husberg & Marzecova), or live 
updates to the schedules of bus networks. Using the appropriate digital platforms, 
we can access mediated collections of “data points,” often adding our own data pro- 
ductions in the process. This has become an almost universal practice and, as it turns 
out, we seem to have gradually transformed into “Data Citizens”: Through mecha- 
nisms of environmental sensing, surveillance systems and individual interactions 
with personal digital devices, our navigations in the city are increasingly informed 
by the production and retrieval of urban data. 

Put differently, bodily embedded sensory practices in the city—and the sensory 
orders they give rise to—are gradually being displaced by digitally mediated forms 
of “sensing” which are, in turn, predicated on our interactions with a range of dy- 
namic data. Examples of interactions include, but are not limited to, using apps to 
guide our movements and activities (for instance to choose a commuting route or to 
check the opening times of an exhibition) as well as to access services or share our 
whereabouts with others (for instance by ordering food for home delivery or posting 
our status in a social network). As the examples suggest, digitally mediated sensing 
in the city works in both directions: we use apps and digital platforms to look into 
collections of urban data and, in doing so, also add our own data to those collections. 
In this manner, I argue that digitally mediated practices of data-based digital sens- 
ing in the city encompass a distinct range of materials, meanings, and competences, 
and thus resonate with an understanding of “praxis” as a tool for the production of 
knowledge (Shove, Pantzar, & Watson, 2012). 
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3. HEGEMONIC PRACTICES OF URBAN DATA 
AND COLLECTIVE REPRESENTATION 


In the following sections, I will discuss how these digitally mediated practices of 
sensing follow a particular set of logics (which I will refer to as “computational logics” 
throughout the text), and how these logics change the sensory orders that regulate 
collective life in the city. As a starting point, I identify two distinct practices that, 
at the time of writing this text, emerge as the prevalent models for implementing 
these data-based sensing practices: smart cities and urban platform labor. 

The term smart cities refers to the overlay of integrated, responsive digital in- 
frastructures that draw on data streams from mobile apps, sensor networks, so- 
cial media feeds and transport information, with the goal of making urban features 
more responsive to changing conditions (Coyne, 2017). An example of this is the 
“live” coordination of motor traffic information with public transportation sched- 
ules and the provision of environmentally friendly commuting alternatives (such 
as rental electric bikes) across the city. Likewise, the broad category of urban plat- 
form labor refers to the digital, app-based logistical systems deployed to coordi- 
nate the provision of on-demand labor and services in the city—with an emphasis 
on adaptiveness and responsiveness. Well-known examples of these platforms are 
Deliveroo and Uber Eats (which organize food deliveries from third-party restau- 
rants and eateries via “freelance” couriers that ride their own bikes or motorcycles) 
or Uber (which connects private vehicle owners with individuals seeking door-to- 
door transportation in the city). 

Both smart cities and urban platform labor have a strong steer on the con- 
figuration of urban life through their data-based sensory orders. Expanding on 
the examples above, in smart cities the digital mediation or urban traffic data 
can be used to privilege some particular routes or means of transportation above 
others—effectively reconfiguring the collective experience of daily commuting. 
Similarly, food deliveries through Urban Platforms can potentially reconfigure 
the dining scene in a city—displacing patrons from restaurants to their own 
homes—while simultaneously forming a precarious ecosystem of “freelance” ur- 
ban riders and “dark kitchens.” Thus, by changing the ways in which people move 
about in the city smart cities and platform labor applications also affect how people 
performatively represent the “polis” as a collective subject. 

Among the two hegemonic practices of digitally mediated urban sensing intro- 
duced here, the smart cities paradigm holds a particularly strong claim to collective 
representation—and consequently also to the articulation of the “polis.” Therefore, 
I will use it as the basis for a further discussion on how performative, collective rep- 
resentation in the city is transformed by digitally mediated sensing. As the exam- 
ples above suggest, smart cities constitute a form of urban governance and deci- 
sion-making: Waste management and recycling can be optimized on the basis of 
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waste volume data. Crime and policing can be controlled through systems of digital 
surveillance. Energy consumption for urban lighting or district heating can be ad- 
justed on the spot according to live energy use indicators, and energy sources redi- 
rected to minimize their environmental impact. 

Allofthese interrelated urban aspects, and many others, can be jointly and syn- 
chronously addressed through the well-oiled, responsive mechanisms of the smart 
city. This only became possible in recent years through the combination of pervasive 
computing (the embedding of computational capability into everyday objects) and 
ubiquitous data (that emerging in a decentralized way from many different, par- 
tially overlapping sources). For architectural historian Mario Carpo, the widespread 
abundance of spatial data combined with an exponential increase in computational 
power led to a “digital turn” in spatial practice throughout the past decade (Carpo, 
2017). In this process, the embedded logics of computational thought were trans- 
posed into planning, design, and governance across a broad range of scales. In the 
urban field, this resulted in the substitution of bodily, embedded sensory practices 
by computational logics that undertake decision making on the basis of the insights 
provided by digitally mediated sensing, as exemplified by smart cities. In that re- 
spect, it is worth noting that the second-order cybernetic theories of the 1970s have 
been identified as a precedent for the smart city paradigm, to the extent that the 
latter can be regarded as a direct re-materialization in space of the former (Krivy, 
2018). 

As I noted in the previous paragraphs, the digitally mediated sensing practices 
of smart cities are not just a means of governance and decision-making: They also 
construct performative representations of collective life in the city and, in so doing, 
they can be regarded as political forms of representation. Cities constitute “entities 
of meaning” that are formed collectively and grounded on their very own “intrinsic 
logics’—the structures of their everyday life that are specific to them (Löw, 2012). 
Likewise, collectively assembled individual actions in the city—often manifested by 
movements in urban public space—do have performative qualities which, in turn, 
can lay claim to political representation (Butler, 2015, pp. 71-72). 

Following this line of thought, if the digitally mediated sensing practices of the 
smart cities change the way in which people move about in urban space, they also 
change the ways in which they construct performative self-representations of the 
city through their collective subjectivities. In so doing, the city is manifested as a 
“polis”; a space for the unfolding of political action or, perhaps more accurately, a 
“spatialized politics” (Latour, 2003). This, in turn, raises important questions about 
the new collective representations that may emerge within the data-based sensory 
orders brought about by smart city practices. 
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4. DATA-BASED, DIGITALLY MEDIATED SENSORY ORDERS 
IN THE SMART CITY 


In what follows I will provide a more detailed account of the sensory orders that 
emerge from the hegemonic, data-driven sensing practices that constitute the 
repertoire of the smart city paradigm. I will argue that these practices articulate 
three sensory orders, which I will respectively refer to as an “order of singularity,” 
an “order of vertical hierarchization,” and an “order of optimization.” 

The “order of singularity” refers to a “metabolic” reading of urban systems, in- 
herited from second-order cybernetics and based on a metaphor of the city as a 
“circulatory body.” In this conceptual framework, the subject of urban queries is 
the city-body. Consequently, any smaller, individually heterogeneous components 
of the urban are “blended” into the larger, homogeneous whole. This reading of the 
city gained significant traction in architectural theory throughout the “projective 
turn” of the 1990s (Krivy, 2016). It has also been successfully carried forward into 
the 21° century: Architect and theorist Kas Oosterhuis has conceptualized cities as 
infrastructural “bodies,” recalibrating humans as “carriers” of matter, energy, and 
information within urban metabolic structures (Oosterhuis, 2017). This framework 
has also been explicitly articulated as a result of computational logics, with an insis- 
tence on the “metabolic” character of computational processes as they tackle spatial 
problems pertaining to the urban scale (Segraves, 2013; Weinstock, 2013). 

A key aspect of this framework is that it represents the city as an “urban body” 
that is both “sensed” and “activated” by means of differential “flows” of matter, 
energy, and information. If “infrastructure governance is enacted through the 
representations of the infrastructural system” (Offenhuber, 2017) this circulatory 
metaphor, which posits fluidity as the central principle of development, has impor- 
tant implications: If a particular aspect of the urban cannot be readily expressed 
in terms of “flow” (which is to say, expressed as a dynamic differential), it cannot 
be “sensed” (i.e. captured as data) and therefore it escapes urban decision-making 
(Krivy, 2018). This is immediately apparent in the representation of urban public 
space: It can be captured as a “flow” only when “sensed” through the marketized 
notion of “footfall.” Hence, this representation of the city as a circulatory body 
with “inputs” and “outputs” clearly privileges some urban narratives above others. 
Moreover, this “sensory order” ignores fine-grain practices that either operate below 
the scalar range of the “whole,” or cannot be easily reduced to a logic of differential 
exchanges. 

The second order, the “order of vertical hierarchization,” refers to the top-down 
logic that characterizes design and governance in smart city practices. This logic 
is based on highly centralized decision making, which is subsequently “cascaded 
down’ to a strict hierarchy of urban agents (Paredes Maldonado, 2020). It should be 
clarified that “top-down” refers to the direction in which the agency of data-driven 
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representation progresses: From institutions or corporations towards individual 
citizens. Conversely, I refer to bottom-up logics when the agency emerges from 
individuals and is disseminated “upwards” into larger constituencies. Whereas this 
is usually presented as a clear-cut distinction (Picon, 2015) it is often the case that 
data-based urban processes operate in a range between the entirely top-down and 
the entirely bottom-up (Offenhuber, 2017). 

Notwithstanding this, it is apparent that the operation ofthe hegemonic digi- 
tally mediated sensory practices in the urban field is fundamentally top-down: Data 
flows in multiple directions between stakeholders (regardless of their relative size 
or power), but decision-making is highly centralized. Be it in smart cities or in plat- 
form labor, individuals (either citizens or workers) have little scope to intervene in 
this decision-making. Whereas in the case of platform labor this poses challenges to 
the establishment of fair labor relations (Gregory & Paredes Maldonado, 2020) it is 
more difficult to disentangle its implications in regards to institutional governance. 
On the one hand, it can be argued that this orientation follows the structure of po- 
litical power in representative democracies, and therefore it is important that its 
conditions are not bypassed. On the other hand, such degree of vertical hierarchiza- 
tion defeats the purpose of establishing a meaningful direct dialogue with citizens. 
This conflict is exemplified in institutional “Civic Tech” initiatives, which articulate 
channels for citizens to communicate and report simple issues related to urban gov- 
ernance (for instance by reporting the location of potholes via SMS messaging) but 
offer little insight into the actual decision making that determines which actions are 
taken forward. 

Finally, the “order of optimization” refers to a focus on quantitative standards 
of efficiency in the practice of digitally mediated sensing and its attendant perfor- 
mative representations of collective life in the city. As a direct result of this, any 
qualitative aspects of social life in and around public space are overlooked (Green- 
field, 2017a; Haque, 2017). This preoccupation with quantitative optimization is of- 
ten linked to flow-based urban resources such as electricity networks (Ratti & Clau- 
del, 2016), public transportation infrastructures (Szell & Groß, 2014) and telecom- 
munication services (Greco, 2014) but it also appears to have pervaded many other 
dimensions of urban life. Interestingly, even some of the most vigorous advocates 
of smart cities have reservations about the ability of the numerical optimization of 
differential flows to capture the full spectrum of urban phenomena (Ratti & Claudel, 
2016). 

To sum up, the practices of the smart city, platform labor and their attendant 
processes have installed hegemonic, digitally mediated sensory orders in the urban 
field. Under these practices, the urban is collectively performed and represented as 
a singular “regime” of inputs and outputs, balanced dynamically through an impera- 
tive of maximum performance. This calls into question the agency of individual cit- 
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izens, neighborhood communities, grassroots platforms and other non-hegemonic 
stakeholders in the city. 


5. COUNTER-PRACTICES OF URBAN DATA SENSING 


As elaborated in the previous section, in order to foster more democratic means of 
digitally mediated sensing, performativity, and representation in the urban field, 
we must first understand the socio-political agendas that are implicit into differ- 
ent data-based sensory orders predicated. Likewise, we must also understand the 
processes of algorithmic design and distribution of civic resources they give rise to 
(Greenfield, 2017b; Gregory & Paredes Maldonado, 2020). Put differently, whereas 
hegemonic data-driven practices such as smart cities and platform labor are pri- 
marily lauded as unprecedented technological achievements, I argue that their suc- 
cess lies somewhere else: The complete pervasiveness of the ontological model they 
advance. 

In contrast to this pervasive technocratic model there are other alternative 
frameworks that tap into available data sources to drive design, performativity, 
and representation in urban spaces, albeit in a more socially responsible manner. 
A well-developed contribution along these lines is the Local Code project (de Mon- 
chaux, 2016). This body of work identifies and repurposes inner city infrastructures 
through data-driven strategies of fine-tuned adaptive reuse and urban biosphere 
remediation. However, whereas it succeeds in overcoming some of the top-down, 
mechanistic strictures of the smart city framework by paying attention to a broader, 
qualitative range of design factors, Local Code offers citizens no means to engage 
with its data-driven workflow in order to intervene as co-creators of their pub- 
lic urban landscapes. Likewise, Civic-Tech initiatives represent a more nuanced, 
alternative framework of data-driven spatial intelligence, predicated on using 
distributed citizen participation as a means to inform institutional decision-mak- 
ing. Such initiatives are augmented through the notion of the “hyperlocal,” which 
champions a focus on the experiential aspects of the algorithmic engagement with 
Civic-Tech tools (Bullivant, 2017). In both cases, the explicit goal is to open up 
alternative technological modalities of collective urban dialogue that capture needs 
and subjectivities beyond the scope of hegemonic data-driven systems. 

In an attempt to expand on the lines of work explored by these alternative mod- 
els, the following sections will put forward a body of research-by-design work devel- 
oped as part of my own academic practice. As noted in the introduction, this body of 
work is presented through a case where I worked alongside with groups of student- 
activists to challenge the hegemonic practices of digitally mediated sensing champi- 
oned by smart cities and platform labor. The goal was to engage with those practices 
to subvert their attendant sensory orders, unveiling novel forms of bottom-up, per- 
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formative urban representation in the process. Throughout the development ofthe 
case, this “subversive engagement” was carried out through collective actions of cre- 
ative redeployment of the technologies and the data produced by these platforms. 

The resulting set of “alternative sensing practices” explore civic data through 
urban hacking and critical making in an attempt to identify and capture fine- 
grain urban phenomena that are inflected by individual subjectivities and their 
attendant actions in urban space. To that extent, they pay attention to urban issues 
that explicitly tackle social friction, collective experiences and contested shared 
resources. This entails privileging a qualitative interpretation of quantitative raw 
data sources, leveraging “sensory orders” where data is used as a means to unpack 
frictional, messy, creative forms of representative citizenship (Haque, 2017). In this 
manner, the smart city practices of top-down, totalizing, optimized objectivism are 
countered with practices that re-situate individual subjectivities as the fundamen- 
tal agents within the urban millieu, identifying the domain of the commons as a 
“site” of representation that emerges both gradually and collectively. 

As explained earlier, the hegemonic sensory order of the smart city follows a hi- 
erarchical approach, seeking to optimize urban resources for a limited set of stake- 
holders. Contrary to this, the methods of urban hacking promote a creative use of 
digital media to “open up urban institutions and infrastructures to systemic change 
inthe public interest” (Ampatzidou et al., 2015). In so doing, “urban hackers” use data 
to develop bottom-up collaborative interventions that unveil contested issues within 
the public commons, with a view to addressing them critically (de Waal, de Lange, 
& Bouw, 2017). Importantly, urban hacking does not prescribe specific “solutions,” 
but rather “tinkers” with the urban field, testing incremental steps for data-driven 
action, and endeavoring to privilege collective knowledge and curiosity above strict 
functionality (Pe, 2017). The practices presented in this chapter mobilize the sensi- 
bilities of urban hacking through critical making: Designing and testing small in- 
terventions in actual urban contexts constitutes an ideal approach for establishing 
collaborative practices of participation in design (Ratto, 2011), and also articulates 
avenues to collectively unpack and explore the politics of such participation (DiSal- 
vo, 2014). 

A fundamental aspect of the alternative sensing practices presented here is 
that their goal is, above all, the production of shared knowledge. The stakeholders 
involved position themselves as active citizens—wary of dominant urban narra- 
tives—working collaboratively to organize alternative networks of digital civic 
collaboration (Townsend, 2014). Their traits and attitudes resonate with the figure 
of the “amateur” as described by sociologist Antoine Hennion (2005): They engage 
with a particular practice (mediated digital sensing) in a dedicated, inventive, 
experimental manner and—critically—they do that socially, that is, in reference 
to other members of their collective. Their creative and intimate relationship with 
particular aspects of the world is mediated by their activities and their endeavors, 
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and subsequently presented to the wider world as an open invitation for others to 
join the conversation. 

The “sensing practices” that underpin the case presented in this chapter develop 
around two particular themes: circulation and play. Framed as urban phenomena, 
both themes appear to yield themselves well to interrogation through data-driven 
methods, offering fine-grain insights into human activities in the city. The first 
theme pertains specifically to the circulation of individuals, recorded by the indi- 
viduals themselves as part ofa collective exercise. It should not be confused with the 
notion of “flow” discussed in earlier sections. Rather than illustrating a differential 
displacement, the theme of circulation is framed as a critical form of agency for 
urban citizens. It is linked to other, non-digital practices in the city that attempt 
to break away from the conventional representations of the urban subject. In that 
spirit, Ignacio Farias and Stefan Höhne (2016) invite us to consider “... the power 
of circulation to unleash processes of desubjectification, enabling human bodies 
to enter a plane shaped by the movement and rest, the speed and slowness of de- 
stratified bodies, a field of vectors and particles intersecting in new ways, becoming 
something else.” As discussed in the work of Michel de Certeau, circulation can also 
be a “tactic” to overcome functionalist structures in the city (see also, Schulte-Römer 
in Chapter 3 of this volume). By simply “moving about,” one develops “unrecorded 
and un-recordable productions” (Beltzung Horvath & Maicher, 2016). As de Certeau 
noted “[T]rajectories trace out the ruses of other interests and desires that are 
neither determined nor captured by the systems in which they develop” (de Certeau 
& Rendall, 1984). 

In the context of this body of work, the theme of “play” can be considered 
as a subtheme of “circulation.” This draws from the well-known practices of play 
through serendipitous displacements in the city carried out by members of the 
Internationale Situationniste (Andreotti, 2000; Smith, 2005). Such practices are 
best exemplified in the practice of urban “drift” or “dérive” as originally theorized 
by Guy Debord (1956). Here, urban circulation is turned into a game, which indi- 
viduals agree to play collectively by purposefully recording their movements and 
productions in the urban field. Play becomes a tactic to undermine attempts to 
represent the city as a singular, monolithic subject that is activated through the 
inescapable logics of optimized resourcing. Instead, it renders the urban as a 
multiplicitous accumulation of collective productions in space, which incorporates 
the unpredictable, the serendipitous and the creative experiences embedded into 
everyday life. This tactical use of play is best described by Beltzung Horvath and 
Maicher (2016): “to free the city from its organization, if only temporarily by games, 
can be a practice of liberation ... Instead of encounters between subjects communi- 
cating on a plane of significance, the stripping down of subjectivity, of organization 
and significance allows for the becoming of a new swarm of multiplicities, a new 
collectivity.” 
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6. COUNTER-HEGEMONIC URBAN PRACTICES: 
A CASE STUDY IN CAGLIARI, ITALY 


The set of “alternative sensing practices” that constitute this case was developed in 
the context of a visiting professorship at the University of Cagliari in Sardinia dur- 
ing the spring term of 2017. As part of a broader discussion on their collective ex- 
periences of the city, I invited a group of 79 architecture students working under 
my supervision to install a GPS-tracking app on their smartphones (Figure 1) and 
share their accumulated trajectory logs for a specified period of time. No specific 
ad-hoc software was developed for this purpose. Instead, the immediacy, accessibil- 
ity, and ease of use of freely available tracking apps for smartphones—mostly cater- 
ing to cycling and jogging enthusiasts who use them to keep records of their progress 
and share them with fellow cyclists and runners—allowed all group members to get 
ready for the proposed activity in just a few minutes. The only requirement was to 
use an app that could record and share trajectory logs in the GPX file format (also 
known as GPS Exchange Format). This is a simple, open-source file system where 
a sequence of time-stamped “track-points” with location data (latitude, longitude, 
and height) are stored in tags and can be interchanged between GPS devices and 
software. Critically, this extremely simple setup allowed the group to leave technical 
considerations aside, and to focus on agreeing paths of performative action instead. 
To that extent, a declared goal was to performatively test out the spatial potentials 
of “circulation,” as outlined by de Certeau and Rendall (1984), and tactical “play,” as 
conceptualized by Beltzung Horvath and Maicher (2016) in relation to the group's 
navigations in the city. 

The group agreed to uninterruptedly record their position data logs for a full day, 
and to collate the resulting log files together afterwards. The log files were numbered 
sequentially with no reference to the student that originated them. They did not re- 
veal any personal information other than the recorded positions at a series of points 
in time. This exercise effectively tapped into the data sources and processes that 
make up a key component of smart city and platform labor practices: The distributed 
accrual of location-specific information, obtained from individual smartphones as 
their users access online services to improve their experiences and navigations in 
the city. Planning a driving route that accounts for live traffic conditions, finding 
a nearby coffee shop that offers takeaway services within a certain price range, or 
sharing our live location with a friend for a limited period of time are some of the 
functions that both draw from and partake in the structure of these data platforms. 
However, whereas hegemonic smart city and platform labor practices tend to “flat- 
ten’ the friction caused by local conditions to ensure that urban experiences remain 
consistent with expectations, the goal of our exercise was precisely the opposite: To 
foreground these conditions and the “messiness” of the individual and collective ne- 
gotiations they trigger. Put differently, the underlying objective of this experimen- 
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tal “sensing practice” was to help revert the prevalence of quantitative information 
identified by Greenfield (2017a) and Haque (Haque, 2017) in hegemonic models of 
digitally mediated sensing, positing an alternative that resituated the qualitative 
components of social life in the urban public realm as the principal means for col- 
lective representation. 


Figure 1: Screenshot of GPX Logger, one of the 
Android-based free GPS tracking apps used by 
participants to record their displacements in the 


city. 


= Detailed View ~ 


ie 65.9667 
Longitude: -18.5333 


Stop Logging GPS paused 


Mar 3, 2015 7:46:23 PM - GPS satellites 
Altitude: 15.044 meters 
Speec Om/s 


Roughly West by 
Northwest(301°) 


Source: GPX Logger 


Once log files were collated, their position data points were imported into CAD 
software and assembled as trajectory curves. Each individual curve in the resulting 
CAD file represented one of the anonymized trajectories recorded by members of the 
group. Using this base material, three time-stretched animations were produced, 
showing all trajectories being gradually traced from the beginning to the end of the 
agreed recording time span. I call these animated urban plans as they are ‘plans’ in 
the architectural sense, delineated descriptions of space through vertical projection. 

Each animation focused on a particular scale of observation: metropolitan, ur- 
ban, and local. The resulting animations reconstructed the fabric of Cagliari and its 
surrounding territory through the subjective urban geographies of the participants. 
As noted before, the intent of this practice—formalized as an exercise of collective 
performance—was to steer the visual representation of urban data away from the 
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focus on optimizing the ‘flow’ of resources, directing it instead towards the social 
orders emerging from the assemblage of many heterogeneous individual subjectiv- 
ities. This, in turn, revealed some ofthe social patterns that characterized the com- 
munity of architecture students in Cagliari as they were manifested in space. 

The first animated urban plan of Cagliari produced through this collective ‘prac- 
tice’ (Figure 2) focused on the metropolitan scale. This animation revealed the most 
salient geographical features of the region, such as the coastline and the locations of 
subsidiary urban nodes. More importantly, it also revealed the strikingly broad ter- 
ritorial spread of the student population, informed by a distinctive culture of daily 
commuting into the city center from the parental homes in neighboring towns. This 
commute routinely took up a very substantial proportion of the working day for 
many of the participants. In that sense, it had become a ‘place’ for them; a consis- 
tent realm of space and time defined by scheduled displacements across the regional 
landscape. The first animated urban plan provided a visual representation of this 
‘bracketed’ construct of space and time, foregrounding its very long physical range 
and suggesting that, to some extent, the commute contributed to inform the social- 
academic life of the students at least as much as their actual on-campus experiences. 

A second animated urban plan focused on the central districts of Stampace, 
Marina, Villanova, and Castello—where the central university buildings and the 
School of Architecture are located—revealed finer-grain patterns of urban access 
that emerged from the specific assemblage of geographical, infrastructural, and so- 
cial conditions affecting both the city and the participating students. These patterns 
foregrounded—among many other aspects—important issues of access and acces- 
sibility into the central campus (located at the top of an ancient fortified citadel). 
They also highlighted a markedly gendered experience of space and personal safety 
as the quaint, labyrinthine alleyways of the city center and its citadel were navi- 
gated. The snapshot image of this animation (Figure 3) shows an amalgamation 
of paths in and around the central urban hub of Piazza Yenne, which gradually 
extended towards the cluster of buildings -located in the old citadel- that comprise 
the School of Architecture. 

Athird, close-up visualization (Figure 4) showed the immediate surroundings of 
Piazza Yenne and the walking routes to the school of Architecture towards the Torre 
dell’Elefante—an historical entry point into the old citadel of Cagliari. It yielded 
a very accurate reconstruction of the physical configuration of the urban fabric in 
that particular fragment of the city. The thick amalgamation of paths revealed in 
this third animated urban plan foregrounded the social range of the urban univer- 
sity campus, assembled from a multiplicity of daily individual narratives that in- 
volved acts of commuting, shopping, studying, resting, and socializing—all of them 
manifested through a rhythm of displacements and stationary moments; an “urban 
choreography” of sorts. 
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Figure 2: Snapshot from the metropolitan-scale animation of student routes in Cagliari based 
on GPS-traced displacements; Figure 3: Snapshot, intermediate urban scale. Animation of 
student routes in Cagliari based on GPS-traced displacements; Figure 4: Snapshot, close- 


up into the surroundings of Piazza Yenne. Animation ofstudent routes in Cagliari based on 
GPS-traced displacements. 


Source: Miguel Paredes Maldonado 
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Considering the three visualizations as a single, consistent body of work, it 
seems clear that—much like in Debord’s circulatory practice of urban “derive [or 
drift]” (1956)—quantitative parameters of efficiency play only a limited role in the 
collective organization of this emerging, multi-scalar landscape of navigations. 
Social detours, shortcuts, leisurely stops and renegotiations of the individual routes 
at stake play an important role in the circulation of students across the city and the 
territory, to at least the same extent as more quantifiable parameters such as bus 
schedules, traffic routes and teaching timetables. 

As the account of the working methodology that led to these visualizations sug- 
gested, the agency of participants was not restricted to their own data productions, 
but also involved coordinated input into the collectively assemblage of trajectories 
into a single CAD file. The authorship of the resulting visualization was, thus, dis- 
tributed and flattened. This aligned the work with the tradition of critical counter- 
mapping practices, inasmuch as the purposes of the spatialized visualizations were 
rendered transparent, and collective decisions were made on the specific aspects 
of the data collection that were to be foregrounded (Genz & Lucas-Drogan, 2018). 
In that sense, the collective politics of this collaborative process—from learning to 
capture and map smartphone data to determining the rules for the recording of tra- 
jectories—constitutes the core act of “critical making” as defined earlier in reference 
to the works of Ratto (2011) and DiSalvo (2014). Working dedicatedly, pragmatically 
and with a spirit of invention to digitally ‘sense’ the information they accumulated 
collectively, the participants also aligned themselves with Hennior’s (2005) figure of 
the “amateur.” Furthermore, in resonance with Townsend’s views on the production 
of shared knowledge (2014) and by partaking in this alternative, digitally mediated 
sensing practice, the student-activists organized a platform of civic collaboration 
that cast a critical gaze on established smart city narratives. 

It is worth emphasizing how the bottom-up, multi-scalar urban narratives 
discussed above give rise to an instance of performative self-representation that 
emerges from a distinct social group: For the students involved in the project—and 
paraphrasing Latour (2003)—the political space of the city unfolds in a very specific 
manner. At the same time, it is also important to acknowledge that the group of 
participants represented only a very small subset of the population of Cagliari, and 
therefore the insights gained by the exercises of data collection and subsequent 
mapping could not be extrapolated to other, larger urban constituencies or groups. 
In other words, and drawing from the theoretical discussion developed earlier this 
chapter, their claim to collective representation is necessarily limited. Notwith- 
standing this, their value can be found along the lines advanced by Butler (2015, pp. 
59-60): highlighting social modes that exist at the critical edge of the recognizable 
in the urban field. In doing so, the sensory orders emerging from this alternative 
sensing practice offer a practical model of collective, bottom-up appropriation of 
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urban data, which leverages self-awareness of the range and extent of our shared 
productions as a data-citizens. 

Moreover, this work also offers potential vectors for exploration and collective 
action towards a more democratic, socially responsible governance of the urban 
commons. Some of the urban insights revealed in the Cagliari experiment deal with 
pervasive issues and concerns that, while difficult to render visible, have a strong 
bearing in our experiences of the urban commons. In that respect, the methods out- 
lined in this “sensing practice” offer avenues for further testing, increased visibility 
and eventual action. 


7. CONCLUSIONS AND REMARKS 


Using the themes of leisure, play, and circulation as drivers for generating and inter- 
rogating performative representations in the urban field, the case introduced in this 
chapter demonstrates alternative modes of collective engagement with urban data. 
These novel modes of engagement challenge the computational logics of digitally 
mediated sensing championed by smart cities and urban platform labor. In contrast 
to the top-down, standardized sensory orders instigated by these two hegemonic 
paradigms, the set of “alternative sensing practices” developed in Cagliari take a bot- 
tom-up approach to foreground the subjectivity, plurality, and agency of individuals 
in urban space. Thus, these practices engage social life in the city as a “sensing collec- 
tive” where the movements, activities, and performances of people can become dig- 
itally mediated data productions, assembled collectively to construct more inclusive 
and diverse forms of political representation in urban space. 

In doing so, these alternative sensing practices demonstrate that multiple, novel 
“sensory orders” can be activated through critical, creative engagements with urban 
data. In Cagliari, the particular sensory order that emerges through the collected 
smartphone data of participants paints a distinct picture of academic life: An en- 
deavor that is no longer associated with the classroom or the university buildings, 
but rather described as a choreography of movements into the city, within the city 
and out of the city, spread throughout the totality of the working day. As demon- 
strated throughout the discussion of the case, these novel “sensory orders” can be 
effectively encapsulated through collectively assembled representations of digitally 
mediated sensing, which tap into some of the productive processes that generate 
urban data in the first instance. Their attendant sensing practices also demonstrate 
how these representations unpack and manifest a range of “social orders,” expressed 
as collective urban narratives that intersect the spatial fabric of the city with their 
own, thematized data productions. 

Ultimately, the case presented in this chapter advances viable alternatives to the 
sensory orders championed by the computational logics of smart cities and platform 
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labor in the urban realm. First, it dispels the notion of the city as a self-consistent 
“aggregated body,” instead putting the focus on the constellation of individual agen- 
cies that make up urban life. Second, it resists the top-down narratives of “compu- 
tational governance” by offering a range of tools to collectively generate bottom-up 
instances of performative representativity. Third, it exposes the limitations of nu- 
merical optimization as a driver of digitally mediated urban sensing by uncovering 
otherwise hidden qualitative insights into a range of social functions in everyday 
city life. Although the claims to collective representation afforded by the alternative 
practices that constitute the core of the Cagliari case are necessarily limited—and 
could be the subject of substantial debate—they are nonetheless successful in point- 
ing us in the direction of more transparent, democratic forms of data-based urban 
praxis. 
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We Thought It Was Fog, We Thought 
It Was Just Some Weather 
Sensing, Datafication, and Governance of Urban Air Pollution 


Hanna Husberg, Agata Marzecovä 


1. DO YOU EVER THINK ABOUT AIR? 


If you do, how do you come to notice it? Is it material, spatial, sensorial, digital, 
relational, spiritual, chemical or other? 


Do you live in Beijing? 
Do you think there is something such as “urban air”? 


| heard there’s a word “wumai” which didn’t exist before. Do you remember 
when fog became smog in China? 
How do you think it became perceptible? Do you think air is governable? 


These open-ended questions served as an entry point to collect embodied experi- 
ences and imaginaries of air in Beijing during an artist residency at the Institute for 
Provocation (IFP) in autumn 2016. Whereas many other cities in China, India, and 
elsewhere face even worse air pollution levels, Beijing has over the last decades be- 
come notorious for its health-hazardous smog. Since the 2010s (and in particular af- 
ter the January 2013 Airpocalypse event), a new term for smog, wumai, was adopted 
by the Chinese general public. In China, this shift in terminology coincided with a 
spread of technoscientific concepts, such as the National Air Quality Index or AQI 
(providing an assessment of the estimated health risks in relation to air pollution ex- 
posure) as well as PM2.5 (minute particulate matter emitted from cars, industries, 
fires, etc.) often referred to as the most health-threatening element of the AQI index. 
Because they can be automatically sensed by digital sensors, both AQI and PMz.5 are 
readily distributable, and in 2013 when air pollution was finally recognized in China, 
and official access to air pollution levels in many major cities was granted by China's 
Ministry of Environmental Protection, several smart-phone apps giving access to 
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real-time air quality index values soon appeared. As aresult, Beijingers became early 
adopters of historically novel, real-time modes of sharing environmental data. This 
technological shift was made possible thanks to digitalization and automation tech- 
nologies that transformed all aspects of the air pollution monitoring apparatus. In 
a short period, ubiquitous automated environmental sensors, automated real-time 
data transitions, and smart real-time social networks entered the lives of millions 
of people affecting the ways they receive information about pollution, and in exten- 
sion, how they go about their everyday lives. 


Figure 1: A screenshot of the air quality data from a smartphone application. Different col- 
ors indicate different levels of health risk and the infographics illustrates recom- 
mended actions. 
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Figure 2: An example ofscaling up air quality (AQI) maps from city to planetary level with 
the commercial AirVisual Earth application which covers pollution airflows across the world 
by combining data from public government air quality stations, satellite data and the com- 
munity. 
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Informed by conversations with local inhabitants, embodied experience, field 
notes of daily air pollution data collected during a three-month period in Beijing, 
interviews with experts on atmospheric particulate pollution as well as our long- 
term transdisciplinary dialogue, this chapter examines the entanglements between 
the aesthetics and politics of making the toxic but invisible particulate air pollution 
perceptible to human senses. More specifically, using the Beijing air as a starting 
point, we focus on the emergence of digital practices for sensing and communicat- 
ing about air quality, which have become indispensable tools for managing and sur- 
viving in the particle-filled urban atmospheres of many metropolitan areas world- 
wide. As the fluxes of data generated by automated air quality indexes and new prac- 
tices of digital environmental sensing open new spaces of perception, we observe 
how this contributes to novel imaginaries of a datafied urban air, which risks sup- 
pressing the heterogeneous but incalculable realities from which the numbers were 
inferred, while at the same time reconceptualizing the urban air and our relation to 
it as a “new arena of care and calculation” (cf. Liu, 2017; Whitehead, 2011; Husberg 
and Marzecova, 2021). In other words, we notice that the aesthetics (the doing of 
sensorial perception) of new collective ways of sensing urban air in the digital era is 
generative of a new ‘sensing mode of governance, and thereby inherently political 
as it radically shapes collective subjectivity and agency. 

To support our argument, we will first share excerpts from field notes—kept by 
Husberg throughout her three-month sojourn—that accompanied daily measure- 
ments of PM2.5 collected every morning, evening, and during movements within 
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the city, and provide some insights into the practice of monitoring air quality data 
using an AirBeam (the U.S. produced open-source portable monitoring device), as 
well as available apps using Chinese air quality data. Bearing witness to the tedious- 
ness of data collection, and incorporating annotations on the embodied and felt ex- 
perience of spending time in the dense Beijing air, the field notes shed some light 
on the context in which the dialogues with Beijingers that inform this chapter were 
collected. To denote them from other people (and also not to foreclose the full names 
of people expressing what may be perceived as sensitive opinions), the discussants 
are assigned initials, rather than their full names. Second, we provide an outline 
of the starting points and conceptual framing that have informed this technoeco- 
logical investigation into the sensing of urban air pollution. Third, we share three 
vignettes from a broader selection of thirty-five transcribed dialogues or aerial ac- 
counts, which illustrate the broader material and highlight the life-structuring ef- 
fects of air pollution on city inhabitants. These are then followed by a discussion on 
the technoecological sensing of air and pollution, and the wider impacts of a new 
‘sensing’ mode of governance. Finally, the conclusion highlights the irreducibility of 
sensing into the singular form of data-sensing, exemplified by real-time air quality 
data, not only because the effects of pollution cannot be reduced to numerical rep- 
resentation—but, more specifically, because the digital sensing of air pollution does 
not merely inform of pollution but significantly provides a new (political) terrain for 
the distribution of governance. 


2. THE BEIJING FIELD NOTES, AUTUMN, 2016 
(excerpt) 


29.8 Arrival. First view of the North China Plain from the plane—clusters of high 
rises interwoven with lower constructions, next to small sections of fields in differ- 
ent tones, all surrounded by mountains. 

My first breaths felt somewhat coarse—acidity in the air, not too much humidity. 


30.8 PMz.5 measurement 35 in my room. 

Took a walk north of the residency, along the hutongs, and towards the towers, 
PM2.5 values between 50 and 70. It jumped to 120 as I entered a bar. A girl was 
smoking. 


1.9 PM2.5 12 in the room. 

First metro trip. Above ground the air is good—a bit cloudy, and pleasant with cooler 
weather—entering the tunnels PM2.5 levels went up to 100, ten times higher than 
outside. The app crashed, so I might have lost the data. 
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4.9 PM2.5 124 in the morning, at the lunch place PM2.5 190, PM2.5 54 in the eve. 
High PM2.5 levels. Have been coughing since morning. 

I followed Corinna to 798 art district, a 40-minute bike ride along some highways. 
The pollution was quite bad, I felt it in the throat. Still not that bad values, peaking 
around PM2.5 70. 

Some issues with the AirBeam, I had to reinstall the VPN on the phone. 


6.9 PM2.5 20 in the morning, during the evening PM2.5 levels rose from 50 to 90. 
Still very hot, I’m told it’s nothing compared to a few weeks ago, however. Humidity 
is low, not as in the summer. 

Coughing a lot although the air has been “good” since I arrived. 


10.10 PM2.5 70 in the morning. 

A bit hazy again, the pollution is back after a short break. Often quite big variations 
even in the room, the levels climb up and down. 

Went with CSY and Kyo Lee to meet a Daoist master and his wife at Fragrant hills. 


11.10 PM2.5 levels between 90 and 165, a bit better in the evening. 

I’m getting more sensitive to pollution, I can feel how it gets into the respiratory 
system. It is enveloping, like a blanket. 

I met XG at Chaochangdi. I managed to engage her in a discussion on air, and finally 
got my first aerial account. 


13.10 Very hazy, a bit of a sore throat. 

Biked to the visa center with DL, then to Qi master with Corinna, CSY and XL. Had 
a long discussion with XL after. Her father used to complain about how the water 
was no longer sweet. 

She also told me they issued a red alert warning for three days. 

Air quality apps are showing much higher PM2.5 levels than my device is. 


14.10 The Airpocalypse app is showing PM2.5 271 and “Baijiu for your lungs,” my Air- 
Beam device is still stuck at 182. 

My throat feels stuffy, and there's like a numbing sensation around the head. 
Yellow heavy fog and haze warning for Beijing. The color codes were apparently re- 
visited in spring 2016. 

Visited the urban planning museum in the morning. Then biked to Sanlitun and 
back to meet VN. Got some air masks on my way back. 


15.10 The air is a little better, water drops in the air already in the morning. Other air 
quality apps are at PM2.5 250, my device 100 below that... Impossible to wear the air 
mask if I wear my glasses, the exhaled air that slips through the little holes, dimming 
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the glasses at each breath. 

I transcribed the discussions with VN and WG, an artist who uses air ventilation 
fans to build large installations, and sent them to Agata. 

Got a response from the AirBeam developers: “Hi Hanna. Thanks for reaching out. 
The fact that you're topping out at around 190 is due to limitations in both the sensor 
and the firmware.” 


8.11 Good air. Beautiful weather, rather cold, but sunny and blue sky. 

Skyped with Agata. She asked whether pollution was a Western concept and if they 
used it in China. 

AA mentioned an object yesterday, a container, that is supposed to protect you from 
pollution. He talked about food, how it’s much more than food, like medicine. There's 
an idea that if you survive Beijing you build up your immune system, at least when 
it comes to food scams. 

DXY helped me pose my air questions to TGB, a theater director who was visiting. 


9.11 American elections. 

The pollution is up again, around PM2.5 300. 

There’s a strong smell of coal. 

Visited Renmin University, passed by XMF’s office for a short discussion as he wasnt 
very comfortable in English. Followed a seminar in order to catch another professor, 
HS, with whom I had a good discussion. 

The air is very hazy. Although it’s dark, it produces a shimmer as the light is reflected 
on all the particulates. 


10.11 Grey and dull atmosphere, the city is covered by thick layers of floating parti- 
cles. 

Took a taxi to Caochangdi to meet KK. 

Air got a bit better towards the evening. I’m still coughing, though. 


16.11 Coughing and quite tired. Orange alert. 

Lunch meeting with Prof. ZG, an urban planner working on urban air quality, at a 
vegetarian place (not like the lifestyle ones) at her university. She mentioned that 
there used to be a public website where you could download free air quality data, 
but it shut down, and how now only current levels are communicated, so they buy 
data on Taobao instead. 

Met LLL at the gated community in Sanlitun where she works. She mentioned an 
app one can use to predict pollution based on how it feels, and how it’s actually very 
accurate if a large number of people participate. 
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18.11 Strong smog all day. PM2.5 levels over 300. 

Very obvious pollution, even in the studio the air felt coarse, full of particles. 

The glow effect was there again, softening the outlines of objects and buildings. 
Grayness, but a magical light. 

Long chat with DXY. Huo Wei stayed in, ordered food, didn’t want to face the 
weather. 

Small droplets towards the evening 


3. STARTING POINTS 


Air pollution is classified as one of the deadliest environmental health risks. Even so, 
because it is largely imperceptible to human senses, and because it operates as slow 
violence with impacts that are “pervasive but elusive” and mostly surface slowly over 
the course of years, even decades (Nixon, 2011), its critical analysis has to a large 
extent been limited to scientific expertise. Air pollution is, however, not merely a 
scientific phenomenon, but a life-death defining and thus political concern. There- 
fore, our approach to air pollution argues for more-than-scientific exploration and 
methodologies. In extension, accessing and making accessible the predominantly 
technoscientifically defined atmospheric terrain calls for a critical consideration of 
how pollution is sensed and thus understood. However, how can one study (and 
make sense of) sensing? Especially such an elusive and evasive element as air? As so- 
cial theorist Andreas Reckwitz has argued, whereas sensible orders or sense regimes 
are inherent to any social order, the forgetting of sense is still widespread in social 
theory (Reckwitz, 2016). Moreover, considerations of sensing often have recourse to 
optical metaphors that are largely inadequate, not least in the big data paradigm 
(Agostinho, 2019; Chandler, 2018). 

Arguably sensorial engagements with polluted air, which is mostly invisible, ask 
for a different, technoecological approach that acknowledges the immanent rela- 
tionality between body, technology, and ecology (see, for example, Liu, 2017; Mur- 
phy, 2017). Similar to praxeological approaches, practice-based artistic research al- 
lows for sensuous or sense-driven and material approaches and inquiries in which 
the senses and the body are valid sources of research (Hannula et al. 2014). In line 
with this, this chapter makes use of excerpts of field notes and transcribed dialogues 
gathered during an artist residency in Beijing, positioning them not only as an affec- 
tive and aesthetic reference but equally as valid sources of knowledge. Acknowledg- 
ing that the bodily sensing of polluted air requires time, Husberg set out with the in- 
tention to gather experiences of Beijingers who have a long-term practice of breath- 
ing what they have recently come to realize is toxic air. For this, she adopted dialogue 
as the main practice and central methodology for gathering insights into local imag- 
inaries of air (and its pollution) producing, as a result, a rich set of sound recordings 
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and transcriptions providing wide-ranging and varied perspectives about the expe- 
riences of living in the hazy Beijing air. The thirty-five discussants include both peo- 
ple who hada specific interest in the topic through their profession (urban planners, 
healthcare workers, environmental policymakers, academics, cultural workers), and 
locals, who had a long-standing relationship with the Beijing air. 

While attesting to a diversity of ways through which the air and its pollu- 
tion was sensed and experienced, all interlocutors emphasized the importance of 
technoscientific indexes, numbers, and data in navigating the toxic air, both at 
an individual and societal scale. And yet, while broadly circulated and used, the 
numbers or indexes retained a level of opacity contrasting with their ubiquitous 
presence and social importance. Here, it is important to stress that this lack of 
transparency is not limited to Beijing but represents an integral characteristic of 
the reliance on technoscientific and corporate modes of sensing pollution that, in 
the words of feminist science and technology studies (STS) scholar Michelle Mur- 
phy, externalize the complex bundles of extensive relations, rendering chemicals 
as disconnected functionalist molecules (Murphy, 2017). As a result, the chemicals 
and chemical relations that surround and make us largely reside in the “realm of 
the imperceptible” thereby remaining inaccessible to non-experts (Murphy, 2006). 
To make sense of this prevalent, yet exclusionary approach of registering (or sens- 
ing) pollution, this chapter developed through art-science dialogue, productively 
combines artistic research and scientific-epistemological perspectives, to highlight 
the tensions, entanglement, and uneven coexistence of different forms of sensing 
aerial pollution. Specifically, by approaching the doing of sensorial perception as 
a technoecological practice between body, technology, and ecology, this chapter 
foregrounds the embodied use of numbers and data or, in other words, the entan- 
glement of the technoscientific modes of pollution sensing with human perception, 
more broadly. The role that air pollution and its sensing through digital sensors 
and data play in structuring people's lives is emphasized—however not in order 
to naturalize technoecological entanglements (by treating technology as a natural 
extension of the embodied sensorium). Rather, drawing on critical analysis of the 
digital sense and the datafication of governance emerging at the interception of 
geography (Gabrys, 2016), media theory (Parisi, 2009; Hörl, 2017) and governance 
analysis (Chandler, 2018; Rouvroy, 2013) helps us to identify the realm of novel air 
sensing as a critical terrain of the (sensory) politics, not only of air pollution but of 
urban life more broadly. 
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4. SENSING POLLUTED AIR 
(excerpts from aerial accounts) 


Air is part of my memory. It’s a very important ingredient of my memory. We breathe in and 
out; we collect things, emotions, that linger in our realities, we take it in. We breathe all the 
time, in and out, but we don’t notice it. It’s almost as how we take in reality and transform it to 
memories that we recall sometimes. 


Of course, for the worst days, if I’m not wearing a mask I can already feel something after so 
many years. My lungs and my throat are really telling me something is not all right. It’s just 
like people who have pain in their ankles during rainy days. 


The thing is that it has become such an issue that it influences everyone’s life and health, and 
people’s decisions whether to stay here or not. From this issue, you can definitely see the layers 
of the city. Even if we are trying to avoid saying middle class in China, I do think it’s a very big 
social class that has the proper education and young children with a future and security in life. 

I think these people are the most stressed group in this city, they are more aware of the envi- 
ronmental condition than some other Beijingers. Also, because the middle class has the ability 
to change their lives, a lot of them are thinking about moving out of China or moving out of 
Beijing. But actually, it is not very easy to do that. 


There's this word “Sharing the faith, breathing the air together.” It comes from political propa- 
ganda. It means if you breathe air together you share the same destiny, the same faith. You are 
heart-to-heart connected, and you should fight for the same purpose. So that’s a very ironic ex- 
pression now. If we're breathing the same bad air now, what future will we then share together? 
—CSyY, architect and curator working at IFP 


The first thing I do, like the routine, is usually to check my email, my WeChat, everything, but 
the second thing is: what’s the air quality today? Can I still see out through the window? What 
does it look like? And then I check the weather report. It’s kind of like a routine for me, sometimes 
it makes me feel really, really bad, but you have to know because it impacts how you live. It’s 
just the way I feel. It should be very natural, you know, breathe in, breathe out, but you have to 
think about it all the time. 


When we were children there was already some smog like this, but we didn’t knowit’s smog. We 
thought it was fog, we thought it was just some weather. Because when we talk about wumai we 
use this thing PM2.5. It’s very, very technical, not a normal word, and it’s really bad for your 
health. 


Maybe because it’s the season now, it’s November, it makes me really, really scared. Because it’s 
the beginning of pollution, it’s the beginning of the smog. So maybe because it’s November, I’m 
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really worried about that... It’s coming, it’s coming, it’s coming. Like every day, I have to check 
it. 


We don't even need a weather report, you can just see if there is a big event or something, and 
you know if the weather is good or not. For the national golden week, for example, the weather 
is definitely beautiful. If there is some important international meeting, and presidents come 
from all over the world, of course, the weather is beautiful, but when they go... Some of my 
friends have a joke, maybe the government has big fans outside the city to blow away the bad 
air. So, for big events, they control the weather, but it doesn’t last, afterward it all comes back. 
—JJO, marketing officer met at a Halloween party by I-project art space 


We're basically all living with machines at home, cleaning machines that run more or less the 
whole day. 


Since three-four years I’ve been very affected by this weather. I was not in the beginning. I was 
more thinking it’s a moral issue and a health issue. My kids are under control all the time, they 
have check-ups, and we try to go to Japan three-four times a year, to fly them away for holiday. 
As soon as it’s beautiful, when the weather is good we bring them out. But lately, I’ve also taken 
it to myself. When there’s a whole week like that I feel there’s something really affecting my 
mind and my perceptual reality. There’s a sense of depression, heaviness. This was not so clear 
before, but lately, I’ve started feeling a bit disturbed by this aspect. 


The level of smog was already high around 2006,7,8, but it was not so visible. There were white 
skies, it was not this fog or smog you can see. I would say it became visible with technology with 
the apps. Because, all ofa sudden, you’re being introduced to this mechanism. Then the apps are 
measuring this and telling you it has already been three years that you've been exposed to very 
high standards. You called them white skies, but actually it is pollution. Now the pollution is 
getting bad and you see people around always checking these apps and comparing the numbers 
of the Chinese government with the numbers of the American embassy. 


Even if the internet is controlled, Weishin, WeChat, and things have become very important 
tools for the government, especially because it’s not a very democratic government, so you need 
to have feedback, you need to have big data. One of the strategies the government uses dealing 
with a billion and six hundred people is that whatever you throw at them you have big data. 
Because of how people react to a problem. Do they all migrate, do they remain? It’s the same as 
ifyou block Google, what do they do? It seems that the government is very attentive to this kind 
of feedback and data. 

—AR, artist and writer met through IFP network 
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5. FROM SENSING TO (SENSING AS) GOVERNANCE 


While heavy smog is indeed perceptible, minute and toxic airborne particles are 
mostly imperceptible to human senses. Corporeal sensations such as smell, taste, 
or the shimmering of light hitting small particulates, as well as respiratory and pul- 
monary reactions, headaches and other bodily responses mostly occur only when 
PM2.5 concentrations significantly trespass levels deemed safe by the WHO. A foul 
smell is not necessarily indicative of hazard, and even if it was, exposure to air pol- 
lution affects the health of people over time and in various ways. Moreover, sens- 
ing and feeling cannot be disentangled from cognitive and mental states. As the vi- 
gnettes above attest, the realm of the sensual and the social are connected; how the 
senses are mobilized, what is perceived or dismissed, and in what way things, peo- 
ple, and environments are sensed and perceived are related to socio-cultural practice 
(Reckwitz, 2017). 

However, as the Beijing accounts indicate, new sensibilities about invisible but 
toxic particulate air pollution are not only a matter of different attunement by the 
bodily senses. Indeed, we learned from our interlocutors that while Beijing's air was 
long troubled by other sources of pollution (such as dust storms) and never deemed 
good in the first place, the reconceptualization of fog as smog, or wumai, was largely 
reliant on novel modes of sensing. Significantly, along with the material presented 
above, our larger pool of discussants echoed the importance of air quality data com- 
municated through the increasingly prevalent digital technologies. They pointed at 
how Beijingers in the last few years learned a lot of new “technical” and “chemical” 
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words, like wumai, AQI, and PM2.5; at the emergence of a “new air,” “the one we talk 
about a lot” and which is communicated through the “numbers” and air quality in- 
dexes of apps; and at how these new datafied imaginaries of air has triggered new 
patterns of behavior, influencing choices such as where to live (for those who have 
the options and means) and where to meet. However, air pollution is not one thing, 
neither is it perceived as a gradient of exposures. For some, it is barely noticeable, 
either because they are not sensitive or because they are occupied by more urgent 
things. For others, atmospheric pollution is paralyzing, affecting their body (“my 
lungs and my throat is really telling me something is not alright,” CSY), their sens- 
ing apparatus (“the second thing is: what’s the air quality today? Can I still see out 
through the window? What does it look like?” JJO), and their mental states (“theres 
a sense of depression, heaviness,” AR). 

These complexities of embodied sensing enmesh with the unprecedented ways 
of sensing air enabled through technoscientific modes of observation and digital 
infrastructures of sharing information. While representing only one of the multiple 
ways in which citizens and governing bodies have gained awareness of the air’s tox- 
icity, the indexes have played a critical (and authoritative) role in determining both 
the personal but also societal sense of pollution. Air quality data have become om- 
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nipresent but still remain opaque and difficult to engage with. In Beijing, as well 
as in other smog-ridden cities across the world, people have learned to use and rely 
on continuously updated air quality data streams and their supporting technolo- 
gies which together reveal new spaces of perceptibility. People have accepted, re- 
fused, or repurposed the indexes for their ends. Still, the numbers and data have 
become firmly established as the dominant means for communicating and making 
sense of air pollution. In effect, by making the invisible, yet toxic, air pollution per- 
ceptible and experienceable through interfaces, such as smartphone apps, screens, 
and smart sensors installed on air cleansing equipment or air monitoring devices, 
the data and its technologies seem to become naturalized extensions of the human 
senses. 

Crucially, we argue, the data-informed and technological experience of making 
sense and responding to pollution events through air quality indexes and data con- 
stitutes an entirely new arena of (technoecological) sensing. In Technoecologies of 
Sensation Luciana Parisi discusses the formation of a technoecology of informa- 
tion sensing in cyber capitalist culture, arguing that “changes in technical machines 
are inseparable from changes in the material, cognitive, and affective capacities of 
a body to feel” (Parisi, 2009:182). Taking the example of bionic (biologically inspired 
electromechanical implants) sensors she describes the interaction between environ- 
ment, body, and machine not as simple transmission between separate entities but 
as an entire ecology of information sensing, indicating not only an extension of sen- 
sory perception but “a mutation in sensations all together” (Parisi, 2009:182). Sen- 
sors of air pollutants are external to human bodies, however, thanks to automation 
and digitalization, air quality data are delivered to personal devices in near real- 
time, generating a novel digital sense (of air) that resonates with Parisi’s analysis. 
Moreover, the trend of digitalization and automation of sensing is not limited to 
air. In recent years, cities, ecosystems, even the whole planetary environment, as 
wellas human bodies, movements, and responses have been instrumented with sen- 
sors that capture, analyze (and also modulate) their processes and behaviors (see, for 
e.g., Gabrys, 2016). Increasingly, the data-intensive monitoring of Earth processes 
(and human behavior) is understood as one of the core areas of scientific research, 
the governance of environmental change, and a necessary means for the survival of 
humanity. 

Significantly, as summed up by media theorist Erich Hörl, digital environmen- 
tal technologies do not merely inform us about the environment we inhabit. Rather, 
cybernetics and the spread of digital technologies have been essential for the 2oth- 
century ecologization of thinking that appeared simultaneously with a new appa- 
ratus of capture (Hörl, 2017). Hérl’s analysis highlights that the resulting logic of 
capture and control unfolds through “managing and modulating behavior, affects, 
relationships, intensities, and forces” (Hörl, 2018) and is indicative of a new mode of 
governing by structuring the milieu of individuals in order to obtain specific conduct 
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(Gabrys, 2014). In line with this, reflecting on the effects of technological advances 
(driven by big data technologies, algorithmic machine learning and ubiquitous sens- 
ing) in a postmodern world framed as complex and thus essentially unknowable, 
media scholar David Chandler (2018) formulates “sensing” as becoming one of the 
prevalent modes of governance. Following Chandler, under the sensing paradigm, 
governance employs big data technologies to detect disturbance or change in its 
emergence and to minimize the impact by facilitating real-time responses, rather 
than focusing on the prevention of always emergent problems and their complex 
permutation. In other words, this approach to (environmental and societal) gover- 
nance sees the ubiquitous data from sensors of all kinds as a means to make sub- 
jects respond to and become sensitive to the world and its environment. Effectively, 
however, this mode of combining technology and governance aims at dynamic sta- 
bilization of the status quo rather than offering venues for acting upon the world 
to change it (Chandler, 2018). Once again using an optical metaphor for the essen- 
tially post-optical processes of datafication (Agostinho, 2019), sensing as governance 
uses data to make the unseen “seeable.” In opposition to abstractions and represen- 
tation—produced through fallible interpretation—data is taken as reality itself. 

The sensing of urban air pollution represents only a small part of the ‘sensing 
as governance’ paradigm, which operates with data from every arena of the urban 
realm, including human behavior, health data, online habits, and much more, at re- 
gional and planetary scale. Nevertheless, highlighting these digital practices of air 
quality sensing as consistent with the logic of sensing (and algorithmic) governance 
is important, precisely because it underscores that the data-driven sense of air pol- 
lution it has generated is not merely a technological extension of the human senso- 
rium but, rather, a terrain for the distribution of governance mechanisms. 

The sensing mode of governance promises efficiency and actionability in a 
complex world. However, cautioning against the consequences of subsuming pol- 
icy decision under big data and algorithm automation, legal scholar Antoinette 
Rouvroy has argued that the computational turn, and what she calls algorithmic 
governmentality “does not address individuals through their reflexive capacities, 
nor their inscription within collective structures, but merely through their ‘profiles” 
(Rouvroy, 2013:2). Instead, using automated, a-semiotic, pre-political and always 
emergent big data to construct models of behaviors and patterns, human actors 
are spared the burden and responsibility to transcribe, interpret and evaluate, and 
consider cause or intention. Importantly this erodes the possibility of critique and 
dissensus, as well as the legal construction of norms through laws, regulations, 
and due process, thereby leaving the distribution of power and domination unex- 
amined (Rouvroy, 2013). Whereas Foucauldian notions of biopower and biopolitics 
operated on the lives of real populations—governing bodies by norms—algorithmic 
governmentality operates on virtual populations, constructed for the capture by al- 
gorithms (Rouvroy and Stiegler, 2016). Rouvroy’s critical analysis focuses primarily 
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on data produced from human behavior. However, it is also relevant for the arena 
of atmospheric sensing. This is because the technoscientific approach to defining 
the scale of exposures is based on a reductive understanding of pollution (focusing 
mainly on particulates but less so on other substances and their interactions) and, 
especially, a debatable notion of what constitutes human health, and who counts 
as human (as the idea of human body or population used in air quality indexing is 
inferred from epidemiological and medical studies). In other words, while situated 
in the historically and geopolitically specific context of Beijing, the life-structuring 
effects of air pollution data conveyed in the aerial accounts also reflect a broader 
epochal shift in how the sensing of environmental phenomena is organized and 
recognized. 

Gathering different experiences of pollution, this chapter highlights the singu- 
lar importance of conveniently capturable, digitizable and communicable modes of 
data-sensing, and asks: What are the impacts of this datafication of air pollution, 
that reduces the relations between city dwellers and urban air to a question of re- 
sponding to pollution events in response to risk assessment? And what are the ef- 
fects of its integration into the data-driven ecosystem and the managerial gover- 
nance of the city? We argue that by bringing air into sense and sensibility, the data 
do not merely function as objective information but operate as a distinct technology 
of imagination—with concrete material consequences and political implications. In 
this context, it is crucial that the politics of air pollution critically engages with how 
air pollution is sensed (digitally), and asks what is at stake? 

To some extent, the ubiquitous technological sensing of air has allowed for new 
levels of environmental awareness and public scrutiny. It has enabled (middle-class) 
citizens to minimize health risks, organize into communities and engage with the 
problem, predominantly to develop adaptation strategies. These strategies are, how- 
ever, reflective of the neoliberal rationality, that instead of enforcing strict collective 
regulation of large polluters or complex calculations accounting for the real costs 
of prevailing modes of production, are equated with highly privatized individual 
choices in relation to exposure to toxic air. Thus, by framing agency as responsive 
capacity, sensing as governance evades questions of accountability and causation. 
And, pointedly, pollution risks losing its status as a problem to be resolved and in- 
stead becomes an event that needs to be sensed and responded to. As AR puts it, 
while the political agency is reduced to investment in privatized care (air monitor- 
ing and cleaning technologies, check-ups for the kids, travels abroad) and the com- 
parison of numbers, the role of the state has shifted to governance through feedback 
from big data. As air quality data streams enable fast responsivity between toxic air 
and the citizens, eliciting their response (even if inadvertently), it contributes to the 
datafication not only of the atmosphere, but more broadly to data-driven (that is, 
digital sensing based) urban governance. In this move towards sensing as gover- 
nance the ‘raw data of computation—used by different governing bodies in the mon- 
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itoring of environmental processes, logistics, smart city management and a range 
of other uses, and which is generally presented as always already there—might ap- 
pear as more objective and impartial, in part because it disregards individual singu- 
larity of people, whereas humans inevitably perceive through categorical biases in- 
scribed in singular lives. Data is, however, produced through sophisticated methods 
of ‘rawification (through reformatting, cleaning, and ungrounding) and dependent 
on material conditions of optimization that foreclose anything that escapes calcula- 
tion (Denis and Goéta, 2014). 

One of the main problems of sensing or algorithmic governance is the reduction 
performed in the automated equation of reality with data. This applies both in the 
case of pollutants (limiting pollution to what it can be measured) and to citizens (lim- 
iting citizenship to the activities of adaptation and response management). Indeed, 
while air pollution management includes citizen practices, the data-driven sensing 
mode of governance risks diminishing the agency of citizens (perceived as sensing 
individuals) to behavior that is capturable and predictable, and not subjectivity. In 
the process sensing as governance bypasses real (embodied and situated) subjects, 
replacing them by probabilistically constructed populations, thereby impoverishing 
subjects who are no longer inscribed in any collective context (Gabrys, 2014; Rou- 
vroy, 2013). Indeed, sensing as governance doesn’t empower people in need of social 
change nor does it resolve environmental threats, instead it advances the responsi- 
bilization of individuals who need to monitor the continually emergent patterns of 
air pollution data and adapt, leaving no time to imagine collective political agency 
vis a vis pollution. 


6. CONCLUSIONS 


The different sections of this chapter trace the intrusion of a novel datafied sense of 
air. On the one hand, the Beijing accounts have made us aware that both the poten- 
tially empowering and problematic aspects of technoscientific air quality indexes 
stem from their ‘datafied’ nature. It is their volume, their velocity and their digital 
character that allows them to be integrated into algorithmic models of sensing, dis- 
tribution, and forecasting. The simultaneously digital and environmental nature of 
air quality data (PM2.5 and AQI) connects two lines of inquiry: the critique of algo- 
rithmic governmentality, relating to the impacts of automation (including sensing) 
and algorithms on democracy, and the critique of governing through environmental 
distributions of power and cybernetization of environments (and the atmosphere). 
In line with a broader interdisciplinary concern about the impact of big data and 
sensing on governance, the Beijing accounts converged around the recent focus on 
numbers, highlighting air quality data and digital sensing as one of the critical ter- 
rains for contemporary environmental distribution of governance. This is perhaps 
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best exemplified by AQI, which reframes air quality as the expected health response 
of a population, attesting to the intricate intermingling of technological and neolib- 
eral rationalities in the framing of air, and its pollution. 

Scientific and technological formulations of pollutants are rightly considered ef- 
ficient and evidentiary tools for addressing the problems of atmospheric toxicity. 
However, what if toxic air can be sensed in different, perhaps incommensurable, 
ways? And, what if sensing has multiple functions and effects, including the es- 
tablishment of specific terrains for the distribution of governance? Originating in 
sense-driven artistic research around the technoecological imaginaries of air, and 
its pollution, this chapter retains references to other sensorial and perceptual en- 
tanglements with pollution posing the question of what information matters and 
what does not. It follows the researcher navigating the city using air monitoring de- 
vices, apps, and her own sensory apparatus; several divergent, yet also complement- 
ing, narratives of inhabitants coexisting with pollution over long periods, who have 
come to monitor air quality and structure their everyday lives accordingly (for those 
who have the means), or on the contrary, surrender to the consequences of exposure. 
Whereas usually deemed irrelevant, these perspectives highlight that sensorial per- 
ception by different people or through different sensorium is not the same, neither is 
it equal, by providing concrete everyday examples of the social and political implica- 
tions of novel modes of data-sensing and the underlying rationality that, rather than 
addressing the causal relations of air pollution, positions it as an individual risk to 
be managed. In addition, giving attention to fragmentary and disparate narratives 
exposes how datafied conceptualizations of air not only normalize but also neutral- 
ize the actual world; the irreducibility of the corporeal experience of air (breathing, 
smelling, tasting, being touched and permeated by, or feeling the heat and humidity 
of air) that grounds most of our human senses as well as societal decision-making 
and discussion are sidelined by a computable data-world. 

The doing of data-sensing is necessarily a reduction of the heterogeneous ma- 
teriality of air. In no way do we want to imply that digital air quality sensing and 
automated data flows cannot be used for (radical) political ends and citizen empow- 
erment. We also do not want to indicate that they have not contributed to improve- 
ments in air quality. Indeed, PM2.5 measurements have dropped significantly in the 
capital since the start of the war on pollution and the 5-year Air Pollution Action Plan 
of 2013. Even so, building ona critical reading of our case study and in solidarity with 
the legitimate concerns of citizens living in toxic air this chapter argues that radical 
political projects attending to air need to find means for addressing the prevailing 
condition of algorithmic forms of governance, precisely because it dematerializes 
urban bodies and their agency into quantified nodes of planet-scale digital infras- 
tructure. Resonating with Haraway’s call for an embodied, embedded, and situated 
reclaiming of the technologies of perception (and relatedly also sensing) this loss of 
political agency—which we argue is associated with the novel perceptual regimes of 
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capture and control and strongly shaped by neoliberal rationality—manifest an ur- 
gent need to reclaim more caring and politically aware technological modes of sens- 
ing (Haraway, 1988). 
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Aesthetic innovation - and collective 
re-ordering 


How to Better Sense What is Happening? 
A Political Lesson from Taste and Tasting 


Antoine Hennion 


What really exists is not things made, but 
things in the making. 

—William James, A Pluralistic Universe, 
1909 


1. WHAT DOES TASTE HAVE TO DO WITH POLITICS? 


To me, there is great interest in the intriguing expression “sensing collectives.” At 
first, it is a suggestion to investigate any kind of groupings that are sensing around, 
that are feeling beings, things or events, or even that are sniffing out opportuni- 
ties—those collectives including various people but also devices, organizations, pro- 
cedures, etc. (Callon, Law, 1982; Law, Hassard, 1999). But “sensing collectives” may 
also read in the other sense as an endeavor to make ourselves capable of sensing our 
own heterogenous collectives (Voß, Guggenheim, 2019; Voß et al., 2018; Teil, 2004; 
Teil, Hennion et al., 2013), of approaching them through our senses. Finally, I also 
convincingly endorse that catchphrase for another reason, namely because it points 
out not at an object but at an on-going process—as does my use of the gerund tasting 
rather than taste in the title of this chapter. It is precisely the angle of attack I had 
adopted to investigate “tasting amateurs” (or fans, enthusiasts, and so on), as draw- 
ing up an uncertain and reflexive activity (Hennion, 2007), that requires training and 
devices, for an always uncertain result. By that, I don't mean a quest for some un- 
reachable object, as aesthetics complacently tends to put it, but rather a minute col- 
lective and corporal work in order to make the object of taste “exist more,” as Souriau 
beautifully put it (Souriau, 1956; see Latour, 2014). 

If one considers all objects as being open, unachieved, “in process of making” 
(James, 1909b), all still to be made by relying on a heterogenous assemblage of bodies, 
collectives, devices, and things, then the relationships between esthetics and politics 
get crucial indeed, especially in that if forces social sciences—or cultural studies, 
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or empirical philosophy—to better catch how objects enter the game. This is what 
this chapter will try to clarify, from the lessons given by taste and tasting. It is true 
that in inquiring such an open, self-producing and often polemical process, I had 
for my part putthe stress on esthetics, corporality, and sensuality, not on politics or 
social protests. Even iftastes are harshly debated, the frequent use of a revolutionary 
vocabulary by amateurs and critics does not cost much to the fiercest opponents. 
More crucially, in the case of tastes, options do not exclude each other. Ignoring the 
other is always possible; pluralism and non-exclusive fanaticisms are the rule, not 
the exception. One can dream of a similar picture of politics, except that if it were 
the case there would be no politics but endless debates and no decisions. 

The problem here may be that such great categories as esthetics and politics—or 
science and technology—are too big to fail. Or rather they are giants with feet of 
clay. Their solemn obviousness may be a blinding clarity, creating too sharp parti- 
tions. If one gets down closer to situations and people, in any of those activities one 
just sees variously committed members, more or less reliable organizations, trained 
bodies and unequal competencies, all that framed through rough records or minute 
reporting, depending on tinkered-with equipment or on more or less sophisticated 
devices, and so on. But all this is brought together for something. What does such a 
commonplace imply? What if, instead of taking it for granted, we also take the ob- 
ject of any activity as being uncertain, open, still to be made? To say it pompously, 
what if those gradually shaping, fragile stakes of the activity are themselves neither 
predetermined nor a remote ideal, but self-defined through their own process of 
instauration? The big names above only pick the bet after the play. 

This is precisely what referring to amateurs may help grasp. Both wordings 
“sensing collectives” and “tasting amateurs” stress the importance of feelings and 
sensations and aim at investigating them empirically; both point at collectives, 
devices, organization, procedures; but the main difference between lies in the focus 
the latter invites us to put on that common thing which matter so much to ama- 
teurs, the object of their passion. The word object itself comprises all the ambiguity 
at play, as its meaning ranges from a target of any human action (an objective to 
be achieved), making it a quasi-synonymous of issue, or concern, to being on the 
contrary a quasi-synonymous of thing, in its unhuman objectivity. Indeed, the same 
ambivalence about “object” is true about the word “sense.” Its incredible polysemy, 
ranging from signification or meaning to naming our five organs of perception, 
has long since been pointed out. To me, it provides a good line to catch the “sensing 
collectives” project here: to make sense isnt merely a matter of signs. Reciprocally, 
it also questions how things signal us (“faire signe,” as French puts it), as much as we 
target them. Sensing is a way of connecting those two crucial issues, the status of 
things in social research and a material and sensual approach to meaning, taken 
as a matter of bodies, of feelings, of collectives and of devices, including signs 
themselves. Thus posed, the question is less to articulate esthetics and politics than 
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to better catch their intertwined instauration, before or under any ready-made 
institutionalization. 

To address this, drawing on my past work on music (Hennion, 2015), amateurs 
(Hennion, 2001) and attachments (Gomart, Hennion, 1999; Hennion, 2017), I will 
emphasize one specific issue: What kind of reset did social research have to im- 
plement in its genes to make itself both more hospitable for objects and, let’s say, 
more sensitive to senses? In a kind of backward rewriting of the story, I will trace 
back the relationship between sense and things in the French social sciences, from 
the more abstract and symbolic understanding of the expression “to make sense” 
by semiology—the science of signs—to the more material and bodily one, to which 
opens the present project. I do not focus on the French side of the tale only because I 
am French but because from Durkheim’s positive understanding of “the social” as an 
ignored reality hidden behind natural things to the long structuralist passage from 
the 1950s to the 1970s that radicalized a purely symbolic understanding of culture, 
and eventually the negative rewriting of both as a process of denial in Bourdiev’s crit- 
ical sociology, French social scientists of the 20" century had a heavy responsibility 
in widening the Great Divide between Nature and Culture. It is not by chance that 
authors who did not follow this wide avenue and fought against the Great Divide, as 
ANT founders and notably Stengers and Latour, were deeply influenced by Ameri- 
can pragmatists or by Whitehead, beside some original French strong personalities 
as Souriau, Deleuze or Serres—the author of “Les cing sens.” 

First, I will thus review the relationships between semiology, social sciences and 
pragmatism, with regard to one crucial issue: the place they give to objects. For my 
part, after having worked on music and mediation, I undertook to elaborate what I 
called a pragmatics of taste (Hennion, 2004; 2020), that I will present before devel- 
oping what it may imply for politics—more specifically I make a wager: Research on 
taste and tasting/testing are well placed to advance the question of how we collec- 
tively sense things that are not yet clearly defined. 


2. SOCIAL SCIENCES STRUGGLING WITH TASTE 


2.1 Let objects speak! 
(completing semiology with Actor-Network Theory) 


I start from a criticism of the way social sciences deal with taste. One reason for this 
is that I belong to the Centre de Sociologie de I’ Innovation de l’Ecole des Mines de Paris. 
This research center is the place where the “sociology of translation” was created, 
which aimed to revise the sociology of science and technology in depth (see found- 
ing texts reprinted in Akrich, Callon, Latour eds., 2006). It was the way its French 
founders had called this approach, then re-labeled Actor-Network Theory, following 
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the fruitful collaboration with John Law—in French, la “theorie de l’acteur-réseau.” Un- 
der the acronym ANT, it spread like wildfire throughout the Anglo-American world 
from the 1980s onwards. 

Critical of some basic postulates made by sociology, this theory has from its be- 
ginnings relied very directly on borrowings from semiology: some quite explicit con- 
cepts, as actants or débrayage/embrayage (disengagement/engagement) taken from 
Greimas (Greimas, Courtés, 1982), or Latour’s first article written in collaboration 
with semiologist Paolo Fabbri, published at the time in Bourdieu’s review Actes de la 
recherche en sciences sociales (Latour, Fabbri, 1979); but also, more broadly, the central 
role given by ANT to the spokesperson as well as to the very notion of translation; all 
that, later on, has finally brought some of the center’s researchers, including myself, 
closer to pragmatism. 

On this last point, through our debates with other centers interested in the prag- 
matic approach, such as the Centre d’etudes de mouvements sociaux (CEMS) and the 
Groupe de sociologie politique et morale (GSPM), we were certainly more concerned with 
re-reading Dewey on public debate and inquiry theory (Dewey, 1927; 1938), and also, 
at least in our case, James’s views on ontological pluralism and radical empiricism 
(James, 1909a; 1912). But Peirce’s semiology was very much present too, in the back- 
ground, through his radical rejection of the dualism between signs and things: The 
idea that things themselves are signs for an interpreter and that the roles between 
these three terms are not predetermined seemed to us to be tailor-made for our 
project. 

But there are two ways of reading this initial proximity between semiology and 
ANT, with regard to reconceptualizing the subject-object relationship. The stum- 
bling block, and this is the problem around which I will focus this intervention, is the 
status given to things. Is it a question of integrating other objects into semiology, in 
order to place more and more of them under the banner of “everything is language”? 
Or, conversely, is it to take semiology out of the world of signs while recovering the 
tools it has forged, in order to endow the objects themselves with a capacity to pro- 
pose, address, and call: in short, to give them a voice? Was ANT a generalized semi- 
ology, or a completion of semiology, in every sense of the word completion—both a 
prolongation and an end? Since aesthetics is about taste, and taste is about a relation 
of things with humans, I recall the development of ANT as an approach radically re- 
jecting any dualism of nature and culture or of things and signs. This excursion lead 
to re-appreciate taste as a process, a happening, which hopefully may help us discuss 
its relation with politics in new ways. 

With hindsight, even if, as good Frenchmen fighting against the structuralism 
in which we had been immersed since childhood, we were no doubt simplifying and 
reinterpreting the pragmatists’ theses abundantly for the needs of the cause, it still 
seems to me indisputable that there already were many points in common between 
our program and pragmatist and semiotic approaches, particularly in the way they 
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treat the subject-object relationship in direct opposition to those of classical or crit- 
ical philosophies. 


2.2 Let tasters listen to and interact with speaking objects! 
(completing Actor-Network Theory with pragmatism) 


Following this, I will get to the ways by which I developed a pragmatics of taste, 
closely linked to and embedded with how ANT reconceptualized objects as alive and 
speaking, rather than deadly passive and mute. The core is to develop a new under- 
standing of the ways human relate to objects as alive and speaking. The key is that 
this is where taste emerges as what happens when humans engage attentively, re- 
flexively, and experimentally with live objects—appreciating them as being alive and 
speaking: listening to them, playing with them, provoking them. 

It is worth mentioning here that the main idea of this approach met fiercer resis- 
tance from sociologists than it did from an audience of semiologists or pragmatist 
philosophers: The former are so obsessed by the need to show that taste is socially 
determined—a reality that in fact nobody disputes—that the slightest effort to take 
seriously both the properties and reactions of the objects tasted and the skills and 
practices of the tasters makes them stiffen up and pull out the heavy artillery. 


3. THE GREAT DIVIDE 


Let us first look at semiology, sociology, and the theories of taste as disciplines. This 
makes the gaps between them widen. As soon as the theories are established, they 
harden, while investigations in the field force them to compose. I do not pretend 
here to retrace their history, but only to note selectively their relationship to taste (by 
which I mean both the things tasted and the taste for them). Until the 1970s, from 
Saussure to Durkheim, from Lévi-Strauss to Lacan, from Foucault to Bourdieu, sign 
and symbolism reigned supreme over the French university. The most opposed theo- 
ries agree on the basic postulate, the Great Divide between nature and culture, phys- 
ical objects and social realities (Latour, 1983, 2005; Descola, 2013). Dualism always 
leads to quarrels between doubles: Conversely, on the side of the natural sciences, 
the refusal of their human colleagues to accept that things intervene in their anal- 
yses opens the way to an inverse and symmetrical dualistic reduction—no longer 
going from things to the meaning that one projects on them, but from the meaning 
to the matter. 

France in particular has given in to the irresistible seduction of “everything is 
language” to which I alluded. Proud heirs of the founding principle of structural- 
ism, semiotics, and semiology have been enthroned under various banners as ab- 
solute kings of the social sciences for more than half a century. Paradoxically, such 
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a sociological reductionism has left the field wide open for the “hard” sciences on 
taste to extend their empire and build a systematic metrology of taste, whether on 
the object side by measuring the components oftasty products or on the subject side 
by mapping our physiological and neurological sensors. This was only the shepherd’s 
answer to the shepherdess: to the arrogance of social sciences, echoed the slow and 
meticulous extension of the domain of positivism. 

But the story doesn't end there. If, on the contrary, Bourdieu radicalizes the great 
dualistic odyssey by adding to it the necessity of criticism and the idea that social 
domination is essentially achieved through its own denial (Bourdieu, 1987), the re- 
lationship to things becomes even more tense: From the “reification” of the Marxists 
to the “naturalization” of sociologists, it is then no worse crime than taking things 
for granted. In sociology in particular, a formidable machine for sucking up all ob- 
jects has been set up. Even today in France, the apprentice sociologist trembles at 
the mere idea that he may be suspected of having “naturalized” his object, of having 
taken our “social constructions” for the reality of things. How, then, on the basis of 
such premises, could the young researcher sharpen his sensitivity to perceiving what 
things propose? Why would s/he really pay attention to what amateurs tell her/him, 
when deep down, s/he thinks they believe that the moon is made of green cheese, 
taking the game of social differentiation for the beauty of things and the refinement 
of tastes? 

It was by drawing on other disciplines, themselves heavily influenced by semi- 
ology, that I then found tools for better thinking about objects in continuity with 
their meaning, for example in Michel de Certeau’s work on the writing of history (de 
Certeau, 1988), or in Louis Marin’s one on mediators in the art of the Quattrocento 
(Marin, 1989). After sensitizing us for the challenges of knowing taste I will end with 
a discussion of what this means for relating esthetics and politics and studying their 
intertwining in practice. 


4. WHAT IF THINGS WERE NOT SO PASSIVE? 


This is the first point that I would like to establish here. If there is so much blindness 
in matters of taste, it is in no way due to the social character of the construction of 
taste and its objects, which every amateur recognizes as soon as she describes her 
path. On the contrary, it is on the side of the social sciences themselves and the bi- 
nary definition in which they have locked themselves. More precisely, they are the 
ones who have taken things for things—that is to say, in their eyes, inert objects, 
without capacity, good to be left to the microscopes of the “natural” sciences. Noth- 
ing could have prepared the French social sciences less to recognize pragmata, those 
“things in the making’ (James, 1909a), “in their plurality,” as William James also put it 
(James, 1909b, p. 210). Hence, in my opinion, their collapse in very few years, when, 
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from climate to biodiversity, from gender to race, from diseases or procreation to 
GMOs or nanotechnologies, critical questions all politically arose around uncertain 
objects, while materiality and the body burst in, reaffirming their irreducible pres- 
ence in every social struggle. 

It is no coincidence that pragmatism, even in its very disparate finery, became 
one of the controversial issues in France just at that time, at the turn of the 1980s. 
Initially confined to the criticism of the overhanging position of the social scientist, 
to the recognition of the pluralism of values, and to the revival of the notions of in- 
quiry and trial as the means by which things are defined, it initially served more as a 
method than as a philosophy. The “pragmatic sociology” of Boltanski and Thévenot 
(2006), notably, has always carefully maintained a watertight boundary between hu- 
mans and non-humans. At the CSI, where we discussed a great deal with these re- 
searchers, the aim was quite different: It consisted, on the contrary, in reintegrat- 
ing objects into sociology, the latter making only pretexts of them, if they were cul- 
tural objects, or raw facts, if they were natural objects. It is at the same time that 
we rediscovered with astonishment the radicality of James’s ontological pluralism, 
that of things themselves in the process of being made, in an open, indeterminate 
world, without exteriority, whose accomplishment depends on the commitment of 
all: Anachronistically, we read there not only the hypotheses that ANT had in its own 
way defended before knowing the authors in question, but also how much the re- 
jections and indignant arguments raised at the time by this radically anti-dualist 
pragmatism resembled those that had been opposed to us. It is not by chance that 
by now, most of ANT-readers are not sociologists but rather belong to cultural stud- 
ies, gender studies, climate studies, etc., mixing activists, concerned actors, artists, 
philosophers, and researchers around emerging problems. 


5. LETTING THINGS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 


I will now take the problem through the other end of the lens. The idea is to start 
from the very ways in which taste and tasting are expressed, both by amateurs and by 
social scientists. This returns to semiology, but in a quasi-instrumental way, to make 
ita resource, a bit like in the early days of ANT: Can it help to shift the analysis of taste 
from a theory of action to an attention to the propensity of things? This leads me to 
emphasize the performative role of language: to take it less as a means of saying than 
as a tool that makes people think, that makes them “realize” things, as the double 
meaning of this verb puts it so well. 

A pragmatics of taste starts with the recognition that we dont like things like 
that, by just snapping fingers. We have to laboriously make ourselves like them (Teil, 
Hennion, 2004). In return they themselves provide us holds, but holds that are only 
holds if we grasp them. This goes far beyond the common idea that we love what we 
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hated and hate what we loved, which would only describe the slow apprenticeship 
ofthe real quality of sophisticated objects. No, it is true of any kind of objects, the 
amateur and what she likes are done by each other. The vocabulary of choice and will- 
ingness is too active, the one of sudden revelation or love at first sight too passive: 
The question is less about what we do than about what we more or less deliberately 
both let and make happen and about what things themselves express, if we make 
ourselves sensitive to them. Throughout this sinuous process, made of unexpected 
infatuations and tenacious passions, it is nowhere a question of mastery, but of re- 
sponding to the call of things; but also of provoking them, by relaunching them and 
relaunching oneself. Finally, all this process can only take place if a collective has 
been able to create the space for common sharing and the material organization in 
which they unfold. 

It is important to underline that there is nothing passive about this “se laisser 
faire,” letting oneself be done (Gomart, Hennion, 1999). Learning to let things “ex- 
press themselves—“Iaisser les choses se faire”—” through the attention we pay to them 
requires, on the contrary, a meticulous collective experimentation, based on our 
bodies and on the objects themselves, mobilizing writings and devices. Taste is con- 
stantly rewriting its own history, in a slow process of cross-fertilization of each per- 
son's skills ... but no, that would still be saying things wrong, the formulation is too 
dualistic: For it is less a question of developing the tastes of the amateur and the 
qualities of the object as two realities that would respond to each other, than of main- 
taining the very relationship that produces both and continuously makes both be 
reborn (on the case of Bach in 19" century France, see Fauquet, Hennion, 2000). 

A comparison with sport can help understand this point. Indeed, contrary to 
what the word taste leads us towards, in sport the body dimension and the collec- 
tive dimension take precedence over the very object of the activity (whether the ball 
crosses a line, a bar is crossed, a ball is sent back, or a mountain pass is climbed ... 
what does it matter, in itself?!). This detour makes it clear that soccer does not exist 
without its rules, its equipment, its audience, the passion it unleashes, but also the 
very art of moving a ball between two teams, or jumping to unlikely heights at the 
end of a pole, or sending balls into the holes of a billiard table, it is neither the arbi- 
trary invention of a game, nor the methodical exploitation of available resources, but 
rather an art of making skills and possibilities “exist more” (Souriau, 1956): both hu- 
man and non-human capacities, both individual and collective ones, while realizing 
what things can do, if they are made to do so... 

To describe this, the word “virtual” does not seem adequate to me, it acts as if 
these properties were already there, latent, just waiting to be exploited. The athlete's 
body does not exist before the sport he or she practices, any more than the touch of 
a racket on a ball of regulated caliber and properties, or the ability to take advantage 
of improbable holds to climb walls, with feet clenched in a Spanish rubber boot ... It 
is the accumulation of training and techniques, or even the experience of the thing 
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itself, that develops a relationship that is increasingly well adapted between bod- 
ies that were unaware of each other. Isnt this also an excellent definition of taste? 
Wouldnt it be just as inaccurate to believe that wine was “already there” in the vine- 
yards before man cultivated it, as it would be to say that man created it with his own 
hands? Wine is the long shared history of what grapes have been able to do, and what 
man could do with them (Teil, Hennion et al., 2013) ... but beware, the word “could” 
itself is ambiguous, here again we have to watch out for the direction in which words 
take us in spite of ourselves (“men were capable of...“ versus “it could have happened 
that ...”): This possibility should not be understood in the sense of an initial capacity 
that would have been left untapped until then. Rather it should be seen as the un- 
predictable turn that things take, following a series of surprising interactions and 
unpredictable resumptions: in short, constantly re-elaborating the unforeseen. But 
what else is cooking? 


6. AGRAMMAR OF THINGS BEING DONE 
“In process of making” towards an art of “faire faire” 


In order to better define taste, I have deliberately, above, linked without measure 
some turns that are grammatically rather heavy, even in French but even more so in 
English, this language obsessed with the matter of fact, to which it is always sug- 
gestive to confront French. In a way, we are getting back to semiologists here. They 
would help underline how much work is required on language itself, to formulate 


na 


“what it is about,” “what is happening,” “what is going on” in the emergence of things. 
French is a very rich language for this purpose; it has many tricks up its sleeve to get 
around the dualistic trap. Notably, it is very fond of the curious “impersonal reflex- 
ive” form (here, “ce dont il s’agit,” “ce qui se passe”), that I have used a lot. Such ambigu- 
ous formulas neutralize any subject and any object, or even any action, while gram- 
matically using only these functions; in many turns, it also plays on the finesse of the 
infinitive double, as in “faire faire,” “laisser faire” (not to mention their combination: “se 
laisser faire,” is it active or passive?). All these language tricks have been a great help, 
but they are difficult to translate into English: “let it be done,” “let things happen,” “to 
make do,” “let oneself be taken in,” etc. None of those wordings are really satisfying, 
nor commonly used in English. It is so much so that in English texts the expression 
“faire faire” is most often used without being translated: It perfectly sums up our the- 
ory of action—already in Greimas’s work, the actant is very exactly “ce qui fait faire,” 
“what makes do.” 

These expressions all sought to designate something like putting oneself actively 
in states where the objective is not the control of things, but on the contrary a kind 
of deliberate loss of control, in order to give things back their hand, and in return 
to be able to rely on their reactions to increase their virtues ... Somewhat laborious 
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formulas indeed (as are the previous oxymorons, such as “deliberate control”), but 
they are valuable when talking about taste: the problem is precisely to manage to 
speak beyond or below the murderous efficiency of the dualistic division between 
subject and object, redoubled by the opposition between the active and the passive. 
Echoing the form of the middle voice in Ancient Greek and the constant use of the 
gerund in English (who is born, when is born? becoming, is it active or passive? and 
what about thinking, loving, and of course tasting?), we have had to forge adequate 
expressions to replace this “voice” that has unfortunately disappeared from mod- 
ern languages, indeed quite modernistic: No, the “middle” is not “in the middle” of 
anything; it does not come to take its place between two pre-existing voices more 
clearly defined than it (the active and the passive ones); it is first, on the contrary. 
It designates “what happens” before any preconceived distribution of roles. In order 
to account for the formation of taste (everyone has pointed out that the word taste 
is itself a middle word, designating both the taste for things and the taste of things, 
the one we have and the one they have), we have therefore explicitly exploited the re- 
sources that French offers—but at the point we have reached, I would gladly say the 
opposite, as Annemarie Mol has shown with regard to “lekker” in Dutch (Mol, 2014): 
that nothing teaches us better to speak, to weigh up the meaning of words as ifona 
trebuchet, than to talk about taste. 


7. A FINAL WORD: DID YOU SAY POLITICS? 
Taste as a lesson in the art of learning from things 


The contrast between our two languages is not so anecdotal. It helps to identify these 
formulation issues. I like to use the example of the conductor. In English, he “con- 
ducts” his orchestra; in French, “il le fait jouer,” he makes it play. Shifting from the 
linearity that is too clear subject-verb-complement, this double infinitive opens up 
the whole range of possible distributions of the action, or more precisely of “what is 
going on”: directing or giving a direction, indicating what to do or getting into con- 
dition to go where one wants to go, or even, as with a horse, letting oneself be carried 
by the orchestra but giving the little signals that accentuate the finds and erase the 
banalities ... As in the case of education (there are a thousand ways to make a pupil 
learn his lesson!), the formula does not distinguish between the dictator conductor, 
for whom making people play means forcing everyone to do what he wants, and the 
pedagogical conductor or, better still, the discreet stimulator of what emerges as the 
most pleasant or original in the course of things, to give it more consistency. Those 
long detours through sports, the orchestra and, above all, language did not come to 
me by chance in this text on taste: What other object offers a reservoir so full of ex- 
periences and practices, entirely turned towards the slow sculpture of the objects to 
which we are attached? 
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Is there a more political stance today than to collectively elaborate our ability to 
better catch and support the propensity of things? Isn't politics, too, an art of making 
agents and things exist more—or better, or less, or no longer ... (Latour 2014)? For my 
part, on line with the lessons taste may give to politics, I would conclude in an open 
way by gladly adapting to the present and pressing social and ecological issues this 
beautiful and suggestive phrase by René Char: “[The things] that are going to come 
up know things about us that we do not know about them’—except Char was refer- 
ring to words, not things: “Les mots qui vont surgir savent de nous des choses que 
nous ignorons d’eux” (Rene Char, Chant de la Balandrane, roman étranger, 1977). I 
didn't write this text in order to encourage social researchers to take a renewed inter- 
est in taste. In the opposite direction, I rather hope that revisiting this rich history of 
taste and tasting may help any committed social actors—be they researchers, artists, 
activists or simply concerned citizens—to get more sensitive to things in process of 
making. 
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Provoking Taste 
Experimenting with New Ways of Sensing 


Jan-Peter Voß, Michael Guggenheim, Nora Rigamonti, Aline Haulsen, Max Söding 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Aman sits at a table in a museum and tastes something he has never seen before. He 
is not sure what it is, but he is prompted to taste orange-red jelly-like cubes—and to 
do so as if it were an honor to eat such a thing. He hesitates, he looks at it, then, he 
closes his eyes and slowly takes a bite. He writes down some notes. He takes another 
bite. He reads along in a document, where he is told to taste again, but this time as if 
he were ashamed. After completing a series of other, similar experiments, he creates 
a new dish from the ingredients assembled in front of him, and writes down a title 
for the dish in his tasting notes. This is the setting of an exhibition called “Schmeck!” 
(German for “taste!”), that we set up in autumn 2020 at the Museum of Natural His- 
tory (MfN) in Berlin.” 

Why did we create an exhibition in which we asked people to taste unknown 
foods as if they were honored or ashamed? We sought to first explore how taste 
changes in relation with various elements of the eating situation (such as sounds, 
previous knowledge about ingredients and expectations) and, secondly, to use these 
experiences to provoke participants to create new tasting practices and dishes. In 
the introduction to this volume, the editors develop the notion of “sensing collec- 
tives” to study the intertwining of aesthetic and political practices. In this chapter, 
we discuss the exhibition as a case of engaging visitors in experiments that were at 
the same time aesthetic (i.e. inducing and shaping sensory perceptions) as well as 
political (i.e. inducing and shaping collective subjectivity). 


1 The exhibition was embedded in the larger project “Schmeck! Practices and aesthetics of eat- 
ing in the governance of a sustainable transformation of food systems.” This project was di- 
rected by Jan-Peter Voß and Nina Langen and received funding by the Executive Board of 
the Berlin University of Technology from 2019 until 2021. It was set up as a transdisciplinary 
project with sociologists and food scientists and 25 citizen scientists working on the question 
how taste can be studied as it happens and how taste can be experimentally shaped (www.s 
chmeckprojekt.de). 
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The aesthetic dimension is rather obvious, as the exhibition engages practices 
and experiences of tasting food. For the political dimension, it is relevant to estab- 
lish how different ways of tasting are constitutive of social groups and identities - 
and vice versa, how social groups are constitutive of ways of tasting. Becoming a “we” 
is often closely connected with certain shared ways of perceiving (food) and of being 
affected in certain ways: To taste means to (dis-)like and shared (dis-)likes build col- 
lectives. The literature in the sociology, anthropology, and history of food and taste 
can be read as repeated attempts to theorize this link through studies of, among 
many others, French and American ways of tasting (Barthes, 2013 [1961]), of specific 
ethnic and religious ways of tasting (Fischler, 1988), of class- and gender-specific 
ways of tasting (Bourdieu, 2013 [1979]), of specific ways of tasting practiced by col- 
lectives of food and wine lovers (Teil & Hennion, 2004), and of social movements 
forming around specific ways of tasting (Hayes-Conroy & Martin, 2010). 

Against this background, we presume that tasting is political, not only in the 
broad sense of being a collectively practiced reality that excludes other possible re- 
alities (Latour, 1983; Mol, 1998; Stengers, 2010; Jonas & Littig, 2016). Tasting is also 
political in a narrower sense of constituting collective subjectivities by articulating a 
uniting identity or will for mobilizing collective agency (Latour, 2003; Saward, 2006; 
Disch, 2008; Disch, 2010). 

In the following, we present the concept, setup, and outcomes of the “Schmeck!” 
exhibition as well as empirical observations on how participants engaged with the 
exhibition, through the notes they took on their tasting experiences, and interviews 
we conducted with some of them afterwards. 

For making the case for such an intervention, we refer to an earlier article (Voß & 
Guggenheim, 2019) where we have problematized a concentration of power with the 
food industry and sensory sciences in the “aesthetic governance” of modern West- 
ern eating practices. In this article we argued that democratizing the politics of food 
would require challenging this dominant mode of “tasting like industry.” Our pro- 
posal was to democratize the aesthetic governance of food and eating by strength- 
ening the agency of people to re-invent and shape their own ways of tasting. We 
sketched the concept for a participatory exhibition that would seek to dislodge in- 
dustrialized tasting practices by inviting and prompting visitors to explore their own 
creative capacities to experimentally re-configure and shape their ways of tasting. 

In this chapter, we discuss how we turned this concept into an exhibition and the 
effects it had. In the next, second, section, we give some conceptual background on 
how we understand the very engagement with industrial orders of tasting as both an 
aesthetic and a political challenge. In the third section, we describe the actual exper- 
imental setup of the exhibition. The fourth section reports on the effects of the ex- 
hibition, specifically how it generated new tasting practices and experiences. In the 
fifth and concluding section, we discuss insights: Were we successful in disrupting 
industrialized orders of sensing and provoking more creative ways of tasting? 
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2. CHALLENGING INDUSTRIAL ORDERS OF TASTING 
BY PROVOKING CREATIVE PRACTICES 


Classical approaches see taste as either socio-psychologically or biologically deter- 
mined. They either imply a structuralist understanding of taste as social positions 
that are inscribed in habitual practices (for example, Bourdiews concept of a class 
and gender specific habitus, e.g., 1977 [1972]: chapter one). Or they conceive of taste 
as biologically evolved predilections functioning for the survival of the species (Katz, 
1990). Despite apparent differences both, social and biological determinism, under- 
stand taste as a non-reflexive reaction of (specific groups of) human subjects to the 
given properties of tasted objects. Hence, both are rooted in a “gusto-ontology” that 
assumes taste results from subjects with given predilections and food objects with 
given qualities. This logic finds its correlation in the set-up of laboratory experi- 
ments with a view to determine average and group-specific ways of tasting specific 
objects. Tasting, moreover, is usually described in quantitative terms by allocating 
scores on given scales (Lahne, 2016; Lahne, 2018). Taste, then, is reported as a fixed 
personal trait aggregated into the taste of the average consumer or of any statisti- 
cally relevant group. 

In contrast, recent studies in anthropology and sociology focus on tasting as 
embedded in specific situations where both subjective predilections and objective 
food qualities are merely two elements that are not fixed but constituted in rela- 
tion with other elements of a more complex configuration of the situation, includ- 
ing, for example, specific culturally established meanings, interactions with other 
people, specific trained bodily practices of eating or tools and atmospheres (Hen- 
nion, 2004; Teil & Hennion, 2004; Hennion, 2007; Hennion, 2015; Mol, 2009; Pax- 
son, 2010; Korsmeyer & Sutton, 2011; Mann, 2015; Mann, 2018; Spackman and Lahne, 
2019). Rooted in pragmatism and ethnomethodology, tasting is studied here as an 
aesthetic practice, a “reflexive and performative capacity, opposed to any possibil- 
ity of seeing it as an objectified reality which scientific knowledge could account for 
from the outside” (Teil & Hennion, 2004, p. 27). By reconstructing tasting practices 
ethnographically in everyday situations and amateur rituals, such studies highlight 
creative capacities and autonomous ways of tasting that undermine and counter the 
subject-object mechanics of industrialized orders of sensing. They reveal an alterna- 
tive “gusto-ontology” of taste as a highly situational, relational, and complex practice 
in which tasted objects and tasting subjects are mutually constituted as a contingent 
outcome open to experimental and creative intervention. 

With the exhibition “Taste! Experiments for the senses,” we drew on this alter- 
native gusto-ontology articulated in recent studies of taste. We conceptualized the 
exhibition as a public intervention in established collective orders of sensing with a 
view to induce and enable the practicing of an alternative way of tasting: tasting as 
creative agency rather than a reproduction of habits and conventions largely shaped 
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by industrialized ways of knowing and doing taste. The exhibition therefore com- 
prised a series of experiments for participants to explore the malleability of taste by 
actively intervening in the specific situation in which they taste. The experiments 
were meant to provoke participants to reflexively engage with their own ways of 
sensing and to become agents of aesthetic practice by creatively shaping their own 
sensory perceptions. 

As such the exhibition was obviously an engagement with aesthetic practices. 
But to what extent was it also an engagement with political practices? We may dif- 
ferentiate here between a wider and a narrower conception of politics. First, in a 
wider conception of politics as “cultural politics” (Nash, 2001), “ontological politics” 
(Mol, 2002), “Dingpolitik” (Latour, 2005), “cosmopolitics” (Stengers, 2010) or “mate- 
rial politics” (Marres, 2012), the exhibition was a political intervention as it engaged 
with specific ways of collectively knowing and doing taste enacting a specific real- 
ity of taste and excluding other possible realities. Here, the exhibition was political 
because it created a situation for participants to explore how tasting can be done 
differently, according to an alternative, ecological ontology: It allowed to experience 
tasting as 1) complex and dynamic, 2) constituted relationally by a diversity of ele- 
ments 3) malleable, prone to be reflexively shaped by active tasters. We did not offer 
this alternative ontology in the form of an intellectual treatise or a political mani- 
festo, but as a setting to be engaged with, an experiment to be performed an expe- 
rience to be made. In this sense, the exhibition was a material political intervention 
providing an arrangement to invite, induce, and enable participants to realize a cre- 
ative rather than the industrial style of tasting. This would be the political dimension 
of our engagement with aesthetic practices in a broad sense of engaging with col- 
lectively practiced realities of taste (“queering taste” we might say). 

Second, in a narrower conception of politics, the exhibition would also be po- 
litical as it contributed to inducing and shaping a specific collective subjectivity, a 
new ‘we’ of tasters conscious of their shared will to taste differently. Was there also 
anything like that happening as part of our engagement with practices of tasting? 
Did we, in any way, articulate a “representative claim’ (Saward 2006) on behalf of 
a collective will to taste differently that could performatively bring into existence a 
new collective subject with collective agency (Latour, 2003; Saward, 2017; Disch et 
al., 2019)? 

As we did not articulate any such claim in words, we would need to turn to repre- 
sentative claims articulated in more bodily and material ways. Judith Butler, in her 
“notes towards a performative theory of assembly” (Butler, 2015), proposes to study 
political speech acts also in the media of material designs and architectures, in body 
movements and choreographies. For the case of the Occupy Movement, for example, 
she argues that a representative claim is to be found in the material and bodily ar- 
rangement of public camps on city squares that performed a collective subjectivity of 
“precarity.” By analogy, we may also investigate the material and bodily arrangement 
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of our exhibition as a political representative claim beyond words. We may interpret 
it as the articulation of a collective will to taste autonomously, experimentally, and 
reflexively. In that sense, our design of the exhibition would also count as political in 
the narrower sense. The crucial question is, however, if such a representative claim 
was at all perceived and adopted by the participants, if there are any indications of 
them feeling part of a new ‘we’ of creative tasters after having taken part in the ex- 
hibition. Towards the end of this chapter, we will come back to discuss the actual 
aesthetic and political effects of the exhibition as it was taken up and enacted by 
participants. 


3. DESIGNING A PARTICIPATORY EXHIBITION WITH PERFORMATIVE 
TASTING EXPERIMENTS 


How is it possible to create new forms of tasting with an exhibition? We take a cue 
from methods for “Inventing the Social” (Marres et al., 2018) that “involve an active 
search for alternative ways of combining representation of, and intervention in, so- 
cial life” (p. 18): “If we want to really grasp social processes we must somehow invite, 
persuade or (to put it more strongly) provoke actors and situations to generate ac- 
counts, and to produce expressions and articulations of social reality” (p. 28). For 
the case of taste, this meant for us to move away from documenting how tasting is 
usually or unusually done in all kinds of different already existing situations,” and 
instead create a new and very specific situation that would provoke participants to 
trial new ways of eating and tasting. The exhibition was to become a place for “mak- 
ing taste public” by opening it up for collective experimentation. We thus thought of 
the exhibition as an experiment in fostering new kinds of participation in the shap- 
ing of taste via a new kind of sensory research (Lezaun et al., 2016). As an exhibition 
experiment (Macdonald & Basu, 2008), we had to move away from trying to explain 
taste as reflexive practice through visual and textual displays. Instead, we had to find 
ways how visitors could themselves understand taste as reflexive practice by reflex- 
ively practicing it. 

The experiments allowed participants to experience how our sensory experience 
depends on the complex interplay of many different elements. In this vein, the ex- 
periments are geared to disassemble usual tasting situations into selected elements 
that relationally constitute a specific tasting practice and experience (Roehl, 2012). 
We took inspiration from Garfinkel’s ethnomethodological breaching experiments 


2 This is what we did in another part of the larger project “Schmeck!” in which the exhibition 
was embedded, where we developed the method of “gustography” to account for tasting ex- 
periences situated in everyday life (see our online event “How Can We Study Taste as It Hap- 
pens?” in March 2021 with Antoine Hennion here: https://vimeo.com/521563587). 
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(Garfinkel, 1964): For these, he asked students to perform surprises on unwitting 
participants to make visible implicit knowledge of social orders by provoking them 
to repair normality. While we take up the logic of breaching, we are not interested 
in how this reveals the taken-for-granted-ness of social life. We invert the approach 
to make visible the openness and situated complexity oftasting and to provoke ca- 
pacities of creatively inventing new orders of tasting. 

Accordingly, we designed six different experiments to offer a range of access 
points to doing taste. The six experiments were all presented at one workstation. 
The exhibition comprised eight such workstations, so that eight people could do the 
six experiments concurrently. Going through all six experiments usually took partic- 
ipants around 45 minutes. Upon entering the exhibition, participants were greeted 
by a steward, who guided them to their place and gave them written instructions 
ona clipboard. The instructions guided the participants through the process of each 
individual experiment. 

We settled on the final set-up (detailed below) after we went through several tri- 
als with our extended research team in the project “Schmeck” which included 25 cit- 
izen scientists (see endnote 1). The exhibition was supposed to open in May 2020 
but had to be adapted for hygiene regulations during the Covid-19 pandemic. The 
first version provided for a separate station for each experiment with participants 
moving from one to another. It included two stages where they gathered for inter- 
action (e.g. observing or feeding each other). The second Covid-19 version had to 
abandon such interactions and guarantee disinfected workplaces and 1.5 meters of 
physical distance. For reasons of hygiene and available infrastructure, all food had 
to be served cold and had to be prepared off-site. 

The exhibition eventually opened for three weeks in September and October 
2020 and was attended by about 1000 visitors. Located at the “Experimental Field 
for Participation and Open Science’ of the Berlin Museum of Natural History, it met 
a curious audience. 

In each of the six experiments, participants were invited to taste one or several 
ingredients and to take notes regarding their tasting experiences. In doing so, the 
participants engaged in the observation and reflection of this experience. One cen- 
tral challenge was to use as many unknown ingredients as possible or at least to pre- 
pare them in a way that it would be difficult to know exactly what it is in order to 
circumvent assumed given predilections and embodied, pre-reflexive taste knowl- 
edge, while keeping a balance of tastes, smells, colors, and textures. 

The first part of the exhibition (exercises 1-5 as detailed below) thus disassembles 
tasting by offering experimental variations on selected elements of an eating sit- 
uation. Trying them out and exploring their effects helps participants to leave any 
habitualized ways of tasting behind and experience variability. The second part (ex- 
ercise 6) then asks participants to re-assemble selected elements they have tried. This 
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is the moment of creatively composing not only a dish, but a situation, and to realize 
the taste experience that it generates. 


Figure 1: At the experimental station each phase is marked by a symbol, a color and a 
corresponding field on the table with utensils and ingredients. 


Source: Schmeck! Project © 


Figure 2: In every phase, the form gave instructions on how to conduct the experiments. 


PHASE 1 
WHAT IS GOING THROUGH YOUR MIND? 


® Choose two glasses from the four glasses on the first honeycomb field 


(2) Try a small spoonful from each of them. What associations does the taste evoke? 
What situations, emotions, and images come to mind? Note down three words for 


each food you try. 


& Now put the two glasses with what is left of the foods you have just tried on 
the table in front of you. 


Source: Schmeck! Project © 
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(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


The disassembling phase consists of the following five experiments: 


Mental associations and memories: We began by focusing on how taste objects trig- 
ger taste memories. Participants were encouraged to select two out of four in- 
gredients (all cubed and slightly cooked vegetables - potatoes, celery, cucum- 
ber, parsnip — lightly flavored with various coloring spices to make them visually 
and in terms of taste unidentifiable), taste them and describe the memories they 
elicit. This first experiment also served to prime participants for paying close at- 
tention to their taste experiences. 

Bodily orientations: The second experiment moved away from the taste object and 
focused on how the body of the tasting subject informs taste. Participants had 
to repeatedly sample a leek compote and imagine they were tasting not as them- 
selves, but with a different body, choosing two out of four creatures (snake, tiger, 
hamster, fairy). 

Frames and information: The third experiment focused on general frames within 
which we search for and make sense of taste experiences. Here, participants 
were asked to sample Goji berries thrice, each time within a different general 
framing given through written background information. The first framing, 
“eating is political” gave them information regarding the production context 
in China, including pesticide use and working conditions. The second fram- 
ing, “eating is pleasure” informed them about how famous people enjoy Goji 
berries for the creative mood they trigger. Lastly, the framing “eating is health” 
informed the participants about the nutritional value and health benefits of 
eating the berries. 

Expectations: The fourth experiment played with expectations we have towards 
the effects of eating. Participants had to choose two out of four ingredients 
that they had never sampled (mealworms, dried sweet potatoes, spicy Indian 
“Chakri” snacks, dried apples). They thus had to deal with an absence of specific 
expectations and focus on the unknown. They had to sample the chosen ingre- 
dients twice, once for expected physical effects, tasting as if it were delicious but 
unhealthy, then as exceedingly healthy. Secondly, they had to taste for expected 
social effects, as if eating the ingredient were morally embarrassing and then as 
if it were a major honor. 

Sound and atmosphere: In the fifth experiment, we moved from imagining, know- 
ing, and bodily doing to exploring how changing atmospheres affect taste. Here 
the participants repeatedly tasted Labneh (thickened yoghurt) and were asked to 
listen to different sounds (classical music, heavy metal, traffic noise, birdsong). 


After this first stage of disassembling a tasting situation into different elements and 


testing them separately, the second stage consisted of a single sixth experiment. It 


prompted participants to reassemble the ingredients and experiences from the first 
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phase to create their own dish and tasting situation. Based on their notes taken dur- 
ing the first five experiments, participants were encouraged to compose a dish from 
the various ingredients and experiences, along with an orientation and a setting 
within which they would eat it. This last step also included the choice of additional 
elements: (6) Utensils and social interaction: They could choose between a variety of 
utensils (chopsticks, Western cutlery, their hands) to eat with and a base to arrange 
ingredients on and to eat from, either a ceramic plate, a paper plate, or a cabbage 
leaf. They were encouraged to think of a title for their dish and once they had fin- 
ished composing their dish we would take a photograph. Finally, they could decide 
whether they want to eat by themselves or join other participants at communal ta- 
bles. 

At the end, we gave participants a booklet containing background information, 
further ideas, exercises and experiments to continue the topics of the exhibition at 
home (Figure 3). 


Figure 3: Excerpt of our booklet. 


O... 3 FURTHER EXERCISES 
WHAT DO YOU WANT / KNOW? 


Source: Schmeck! Project © 


4. EFFECTS OF OUR INTERVENTION: PROVOKING MULTIPLE PRACTICES 
AND EXPERIENCES IN DOING TASTE 


How did the participants conduct and experience the experiments? What ways of 
knowing and doing taste could we observe and identify? Did participants also take 
these into their daily lives, beyond the setting of the exhibition? What insights did 
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we gain about our central intention to open-up industrialized orders of sensing for 
more creative ways oftasting? 

To answer these questions, we first describe some central observations of doing 
taste in the exhibition. We will complement these observations by drawing on two 
kinds of empirical data: First, the notes on the instruction sheets that participants 
filled out during the exhibition. Second, a set of interviews with participants that 
we conducted two months after the exhibition. 

The notes on the instruction sheets were collected on eight A4 sheets held to- 
gether on a clipboard: The first sheet contained an introduction, followed by 6 sheets, 
one for each experiment. These gave instructions on how to conduct the experiments 
and contained fields to write down the outcome of each experiment. The last sheet 
contained a feedback form. The feedback form asked whether the participants dis- 
covered or experienced anything new, what insights and questions they gained from 
the exhibition, which experiments they found hard to follow, which experiments 
they would have liked to explore in more depth, what they were missing from the 
experiments and what we could do to improve the exhibition next time. Although 
about 1000 people carried out our experiment, we received only 566 clipboards, be- 
cause many participants conducted the experiments in groups of two or more peo- 
ple. However, from these 566 clipboards with notes, we only received 328 feedback 
forms, because some participants stopped their notes once they finished the experi- 
ments. We then conducted interviews with 18 people selected from 109 persons who 
left their contact details. 

We conducted the interviews a couple of months after the exhibition, between 
December 8th, 2020 and January 6th, 2021. Only 12 of these interviews, however, 
could properly be recorded and transcribed. During the interviews we asked (a) 
whether since their visit, participants remembered the exhibition, (b) whether 
they remembered specific practices learned during the exhibition, (c) whether the 
exhibition lastingly influenced how they taste, (d) whether they talked with other 
people about the exhibition, (e) whether it changed attitudes towards exploring new 
foods, and (f) how they experienced the design of the experiments. 

The participants came from a broad range of professions and educational back- 
grounds. There were also many young children and students among them that ac- 
count for almost three-quarters of the participants. Interestingly, even though we 
designed the exhibition for one person per experimental station, many of the par- 
ticipants conducted the experiments together, mostly in pairs but up to groups of 
five, as can be seen in the following images: 
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Figure 4: Experimenting in public. 


Source: Schmeck!Project © 


There were only a few dropouts or people who abandoned the exhibition before 
they completed the experiment (often because they participated with children who 
were too small to concentrate for the duration of the experiments). For many of the 
participants the aforementioned industrialized orders of sensing and standardized 
ways of tasting had been indeed challenged and dissolved, although not always ex- 
actly in the way the exhibition was intended and designed. That means some did 
not—or at least not fully—experience reflexively the creative agency of inventing 
one’s own tasting practice and situation which we will elaborate on in the following. 

The intensity with which reflexive engagement took place was the most surpris- 
ing, most striking outcome, but also the most difficult to document. According to 
our participant observations most people were sucked into a world of taste that they 
had never experienced before—despite the fact that most people were completely 
unaware of what they would encounter. 

Not only this, as can be glanced from the images above (Figure 5), participants 
dedicated themselves exclusively to tasting as activity, as a practice, at the expense 
of any other sensory attention. People would close their eyes, focus with their nose 
and mouth, hunch forward, and just dedicated themselves to the experience of taste. 
Throughout the exhibition, the atmosphere was a concentrated silence, as ina school 
test, except that it was punctured by laughter and gasps of unexpected experiences. 
Faces spoke of expectation and distrust that would soon make way to surprise and 
exhilaration. 
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Figure 5: Tasting practices. 


Source: Schmeck!Project © 


A second proofthat this focused exploration worked very well, can be seen from 
the care, creativity, surprise, and variety of dishes that participants created in step 
6. As we have outlined before, during the final phase the participants were asked to 
combine and arrange elements gathered and investigated separately in the previous 
five phases. Thus, all the compositions were created from the same 10 ingredients 
that were offered before during the experiments. All differences between the compo- 
sitions result from leaving out some ingredients, from the way they were arranged, 
and, most importantly, from the specific memories, body schemes, framings, expec- 
tations sounds that were chosen after experimentally exploring their effects on the 
tasting experience. What stands out (and what cannot be documented here without 
listing all photographs of the individual dishes) is that despite the fixed ingredients 
list, and their pre-prepared form, participants really leaned into the task and each 
came up with their own dish (see Figure 6), reflecting at least some of their specific 
experiences and their own dish-creating talents. 
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Figure 6: Creative (re-)compositions with a self-chosen title. 


eer 1E RICHTEST DU DEIN GE 


Source: Schmeck! Project © 


This focused attention cannot easily be captured in evaluative statements, but 
we can derive from the feedback forms a positive overall perception and assessment 
of the exhibition by the participants. When we asked which impressions they took 
away from the experiments (multiple answers possible, n=300), they describe it in 
the forms as good (85 answers), interesting (70), great (62), new regarding experi- 
ences gained (53), exciting (36) or even funny (18). 

Though, for 24 participants the underlying ideas remained vague. For them, the 
exhibition failed to connect the experiments to everyday tasting practices. The ex- 
periments remained in a different social space, maybe reminiscent of school expe- 
riences, where they were prompted to do something that proved challenging and 
fun, but whose ultimate aims they failed to understand. The artificiality of the tasks 
caused a distance to their everyday tasting experiences that they found difficult to 
overcome. 

Some participants noticed that they discovered a new taste (36 answers). Experi- 
ences in supervising the exhibition can support this supposition: Some people tried 
mainly to figure out what they were eating. For these participants an object-related 
comprehension of taste was still important. While 65 participants said that they learned 
something new without specifying what, 118 persons learned that taste can be influ- 
enced in some way. Out of these 101 report insights on particular elements influencing 
taste. Often, they relate to specific experiments: the sounds heard (39 answers), the 
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associations and emotions triggered (18), specific expectations and knowledge or 
information they obtained (13) or their physical state (2) while tasting. 

Obviously for these participants specific experiments stood out, while others 
worked less well. In particular, experiment 5 with sound stood out (231 mention 
this experiment for “Which experiments would you like to have explored in more 
depth?”), while experiment 2 (imaging and practicing different bodies like that of 
a hamster or a fairy) often did not work (255 mention this experiment for “Which 
experiments did you find hard to follow or to stick with?). We can read this in mul- 
tiple ways: It may demonstrate that some experiments were better designed than 
others; we may simply have failed to construct allthe experiments in a way to make 
them work for the participants. We can also read it as a difficulty of making spe- 
cific elements of tasting practices amenable to intervention. Experiencing sound 
as changing the atmosphere is straightforward and its interference with taste was 
readily understood by participants. Imagining and enacting a different body shape 
and related way of eating, in contrast, is much more demanding. 

We also asked whether participants could think of further elements influencing 
their taste that were not thematized in the six experiments. Seven mentioned ele- 
ments like the visual appearance of food, its color, the amount or combination of 
ingredients as well as the frequency with which the ingredients were eaten. With 
regard to new insights and understanding of how they individually approach their 
own tasting, 17 participants responded that the exhibition has helped them to learn 
how tasting is related to fun, pleasure, health, concentration, appearance, attention, 
or with their own openness to explore new taste experiences without bias. Two of 
them mention the relevance of how the food is placed in the mouth, such as that 
they would slow it down or taste the same ingredient repeatedly. 

Asking for the insights and questions the exhibition left the participants with 
(multiple answers possible, n=250), the majority stated that they learned something 
new. Also, some participants intended to continue the experimental approach be- 
yond the setting of the exhibition (27 answers). These intentions are related to dif- 
ferent aspects: Some mention intentions to eat and taste with more attention to de- 
tails, such as the specific situation or the political dimension of food, while others 
intend to be more open to experiencing new tastes as well as to change previous tast- 
ing habits. These participants state explicitly that they understood and adopted the 
approach of the exhibition and the challenge that it poses. They reported that they 
would actively shape their taste more consciously in the future. 

In addition to the very positive answers in our forms, two months after the exhi- 
bition still nearly half of our interviewees state that by participating in the exhibition 
they have learned about the relevance of unexpected and unknown elements influ- 
encing and thus co-constituting taste which had been completely new or at least 
unconscious to them. An interviewee described it as follows: 
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| would say that this awareness of the changes in the taste experience through 
these changes of ideas [body, knowledge], | wasn't really aware of it in that sense. 
So, | created it unconsciously, as we all do, by trying to create nice situations for 
eating... But | wasn't really aware of the different nuances that are possible. It was 
more social “what you do,” but not such a conscious, detailed design. (Interviewee 
1, personal interview, December 12, 2020, translated by the authors) 


The other half of our interviewees report an intensification and widening of an al- 
ready existing awareness of one or more specific elements, such as political or health 
aspects of particular ingredients, memories, and emotions, sounds or the visual ap- 
pearance of food. The following statements from two interviewees illustrate this 
point: 


Again, with the sound as well. | mean, the thought of going out in nature or lis- 
tening to classical music is setting an ambience. But beyond the idea of ambience, 
| don’t think I’ve consciously thought, oh, this will literally affect how | taste. So 
that’s quite interesting. ...[since the exhibition] the sound encourages me to slow 
down a bit and maybe set the mood. (Interviewee 2, personal interview, Decem- 
ber 9, 2020) 


So, my wife is, | would say, very health focused and political regarding food. And 
| am, let’s say, more into enjoyment, also politics, but above all enjoyment. And 
| noticed [in the exhibition] what a difference it makes. So, when | eat and think 
food is healthy, for me that has also positively influenced my taste experience. 
And with this mindfulness and meditation, so to speak, ...| can basically decide 
for myself which focus | take. (Interviewee 1, personal interview, December 12, 
2020, translated by the authors) 


Again, nearly half of the interviewees say that they have overcome some inhibitions 
that came with the experimental set-up or the non-identifiability of ingredients. 
This not only seems to lead to a modified attitude towards the specific ingredient but 
also towards taste itself: There is no invariable, determined taste—even with regard 
to an ordinary potato, but rather a highly situated experience depending on multi- 
ple factors influencing taste that are presented in each experiment. Another insight 
is that except for one, all interviewees who conducted the experiments with another 
person emphasize the relevance of social interaction and related exchange for their 
tasting experiences. Further, some interviewees mention they have perceived the 
impact of diverse elements (e.g., associations or the situation) on taste again in ev- 
eryday life afterwards or have at least continued to reflect on it. 
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5. COULD WE PROVOKE NEW WAYS OF TASTING? IN HOW FAR ARE 
AESTHETIC AND POLITICAL PRACTICES INTERTWINED? 


We started with the diagnosis that current sensory orders are dominated bythe food 
industry and the sensory sciences: They shape the knowing and doing oftaste as a 
mechanical matching of food product qualities with given subjective perceptions of 
individuals statistically aggregated into groups and averages. We called this “tasting 
like industry.” As a collectively shared way of doing taste it constitutes a subjectivity 
which suggests that we are stuck with our individual predilections having to search 
for the best matching food products in order to enjoy taste. 

Our exhibition was an experiment to investigate, if and how we could disrupt 
this dominant order of doing taste and help to establish a different one, based ona 
different ontology of tasting: We designed the exhibition to make participants expe- 
rience that taste is a relationally constituted practice that can creatively be shaped 
by the tasters themselves. We did not articulate our alternative ontology as an intel- 
lectual treatise or a political manifesto, but as a material arrangement and a set of 
experiments to perform it in practice and immediately experience it as an alterna- 
tive reality of tasting. 

We described in detail how we conceptualized, designed, and realized the ex- 
hibition at the Berlin Museum of Natural History, and we gave an account of what 
actually happened, how our arrangement was taken up by participants and the expe- 
riences they made. We found that our setting was to some degree effective in gener- 
ating a creative style of tasting. A large percentage (40%) of our participants fully em- 
braced and experienced what we had envisioned, explicitly saying that they learned 
taste can be influenced. Nearly all visitors evaluated the exhibition positively and 
learned something new about taste. The exhibition brought up questions on how to 
practice taste, on political dimensions of food or on their own willingness to expe- 
rience new food. One out of ten participants declares that they intend to continue 
experimenting with taste. However, some of the tasting experiments that we offered 
worked better than others. The participants overwhelmingly said that the experi- 
ment with sounds made them explore the malleability of their own tasting, while 
experiments with different body shapes and expectations towards food were diffi- 
cult to understand or did not have the effect of experiencing creative agency in mat- 
ters of taste. 

In terms of aesthetic practices, our observations show that we could actually 
change the ways people taste. Of course, this happens only in a limited way, not for 
everybody, and not far beyond the setting of the exhibition and not forever. But we 
successfully engaged, triggered, and to some degree shaped the aesthetic practices 
and experiences of those who were willing to participate. In that sense our exhibition 
was an engagement with established orders of sensing. Our exhibition partially dis- 
rupted them and created a space for alternative orders to emerge. It provoked people 
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to reflexively engage with their own ways of sensing, to become agents of aesthetic 
practice by creating their own sensory perceptions. 

In terms of political practices, we come back to the wide and the narrow notion 
of politics that we introduced above. In the sense that the exhibition made people 
perform a way of tasting not based on a mechanical ontology, but on a relational 
ecological ontology, we may say that we engaged with the “ontological politics” of 
doing taste. Everybody who participated at least contributed to make an event hap- 
pen that opened up questions about what taste is and how it works. In that sense 
the exhibition made taste an issue of public interest and concern. For a considerable 
part of the participants we can say that taste was not only called into question, but 
that they collectively performed the creative tasting that we sought to provoke as an 
alternative reality to the more widespread reality of tasting like industry. 

With regard to a more specific concept of politics as the performative represen- 
tation of collective will and identity, we could investigate the design of the exhibition 
as a non-verbal representative claim on behalf of a new collective subjectivity of cre- 
ative eaters. One could look for how this claim was articulated in the material set 
up and the bodily and experiential experience of the exhibition. For evaluating the 
performative effects of such a claim, however, we would have to follow-up on how it 
was taken up by participants and wider audiences in the media and elsewhere. Did 
tasters recognize themselves as creative tasters after participating in the exhibition? 
Did they recognize this as a common subjectivity shared with other participants, 
imagining a new “we” with the will and agency to break out of tasting like industry 
and to explore different possible realities of tasting? Due to a lack of data we cannot 
answer these questions, but they hint at interesting future research opportunities. 

Thus, while obviously engaging with aesthetic practice (inducing and shaping 
perceptions) and with political practice in a wide sense (collectively enacting spe- 
cific realities), it remains open in how far the exhibition was engaging with political 
practice in the narrower sense (performatively representing collective subjectivity). 

By way of conclusion, we would like to highlight some specificities of our ap- 
proach. What makes it particularly rewarding or challenging to engage with collec- 
tive orders in the medium of eating and tasting, and in the form of a participatory 
exhibition? 

Firstly, we should highlight that, by focusing on eating and tasting, the project 
could engage and play with implicit everyday experiences that are very generic and 
routine for everyone. Everybody eats and tastes multiple times a day. Creating anew 
politics of taste does not depend on specific experiences that only certain groups or 
professions make. The task was therefore relatively easy, inasmuch as we did not 
have to explain the general importance of the issue. 

Secondly, because foodstuffs as taste objects are individually stable but varied 
material objects, their politics can relatively easily be demonstrated. Each ingredient 
is relatively stable and has its own history, politics, and memories attached to it. 
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Compare this to for example sound, which is materially fleeting, does not come in 
defined objects, depends on a technological infrastructure that is invariable and that 
cannot be easily opened up (classical music and traffic noise are reproduced by the 
same technologies, and these technologies are not easily opened up to tinkering). 

Third, because tasting is a private and bodily experience, related to designated 
and small tasting objects, it is relatively amenable to an experimental setup. For ex- 
ample, it does not depend on the availability of a large-scale gathering, or overtly 
complex technological infrastructures. Experimentalizing taste does not necessi- 
tate to bring together “society.” 

Fourth, because tasting is fundamentally a small-scale practice that happens be- 
tween a tasting subject and a tasting object, it is relatively easy to make it indepen- 
dent of its environment. Further, because tasting is an everyday practice that people 
know from other contexts, it can relatively easily operate in a different space. Com- 
pare this to the problem of the white cube in visual art: To produce visual art as a 
form of politics has become embroiled in an endless debate where art cannot be seen 
without its context and where this context is seen to take over the art. In that sense, 
to experimentalize taste, while unusual, is also easy. To experimentalize other parts 
of our experience may be a more difficult task. 
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The Beauty of Feeling 
On the Affective Politics of Sensing Collectives 


Friederike Landau-Donnelly 


1. DISENTANGLING AFFECTIVE POLITICS AND POLTICIAL BEAUTY 


In this chapter, I approach collectives, and a notion of collectivity that holds collec- 
tives together, via a lens of affective politics (Bargetz, 2014a; 2014b). Affective poli- 
tics, loosely defined, underscore the always-already emotional and passionate ele- 
ments engrained in the doing of politics. Put differently, I understand politics as ex- 
istentially entangled in individual and collective practices of claims-making, dream- 
ing, desiring, and forging for political collectivities that reflect one’s own normative 
understanding of the good life, a just society, an equitably shared planet. With the 
objective to explore how notions of collectivity and affective politics intertwine, I 
study the performance Re-Formation der Geschichte (Re-Formation of History; 2009) of 
the Berlin-based artist collective Zentrum für Politische Schönheit (Center for Political 
Beauty; ZPS). Ina public, unsolicited performance, the artist group delivered ten the- 
ses of political beauty to the doorstep of the German Bundestag via a ceremony-like, 
staged horseback ride (see Table 1 and Figure 1). Their gesture implicitly referenced 
Martin Luther’s famous nailing of 95 theses onto a church door, which contested the 
religious hegemony at the time. Their “Thesenanschlag” (a wordplay to be elaborated 
below) was deployed by ZPS as a poetic means to disrupt the existing order of poli- 
tics. By zooming in on specifically three of their theses, I critically discuss the artist 
group's understanding of collectivity. 
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Figure 1: Staged horseback ride to deliver ten theses of political beauty. 


Source: ZPS 2009a, p. 25 


Ina previous analysis, I have systematically screened of all ten theses of political 
beauty (Landau, 2019; see Table 2)." In that exercise, I distilled three analytical vi- 
gnettes which evoke ZPS’s understanding of political beauty—captured in the codes 
of BEAUTY, VITALITY, and LONGING. The ten theses, considered together, request 
and invoke an intense longing for more aesthetic and affective ways of doing politics. 
The theses appeal to (re)activate a lost sense of poetry, passion, and beauty in politics. 
Via a framework of political difference (Marchart 2010; 2013), which differentiates 
(however not neatly, or definitively) between politics and the political, I captured the 
ways in which the theses leverage political feelings. While politics points to the more 
narrowly defined practices of routinized or institutionalized rules and procedures, 
the political addresses the more encompassing and irreducibly conflictual realm of 
political life. Along this continuum, I have discussed how political beauty can sig- 
nificantly (re)politicize the realm of politics towards a more affective, encompassing 
notion in the spirit of the political. While political beauty is suggested as desirable 
mindset and motivation, political beauty can however never be fully attained or re- 
alized. In this lingering dilemma between a universal call to action and individual 


1 Individual sentences of this chapter have been derived verbatim from my earlier account on 
the affective politics of political beauty (Landau, 2019). Instead of quoting these sentences 
directly, | am interweaving them here and take full responsibility for those few identical 
phrases an algorithm might be able to detect if my two pieces of writing were put into di- 
rect comparison. 
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agency to strive towards more politically beautiful futures, the theses do not spec- 
ify where and how such political beauty can be attempted or practiced. In addition, 
it has not been studied by whom political beauty shall be advanced. In other words, 
while aspects of political beauty already indicate how affective and political concerns 
are multiply interrelated, what remains to be explored is the concrete connection be- 
tween political beauty and collectivity. Hence, I develop my existing account further 
and add here a fourth analytical vignette—COLLECTIVITY—to study ZPS’s implicit 
and explicit understanding of collectivity. In relation to their overall manifesto, I 
critically discuss how ZPS’s advocated return to intense, poetic, and passionate pol- 
itics, which are full of desire, greatness, and life, does indeed lead to more beauti- 
ful—or affective—politics, actualized by a politically beautiful collective. 

To test and wrestle with this hypothesis, I scrutinize three selected theses from 
ZPS’s performance with regards to the potential of political beauty to create new 
collective subjectivities, motivate collective political agency, or make politics more 
affective (again). Briefly, I scrutinize: (How) can political beauty help us to imagine 
political collectivity? What does a politically beautiful collective feel like? Does the 
concept tell us anything about the values, goals, or concrete shapes of beautiful col- 
lectives? Who exactly is this ‘we’ that strives for political beauty? And how do ‘we’ 
come to know and sense it? Can political beauty only be sensed collectively? 

To approach these questions methodologically, I conduct what I call a spectral 
or hauntological reading of the ten theses. Borrowing from Derrida’s (1994) haunto- 
logical approach, I assume temporality as constantly “out of joint,” precarious and 
permeated by ghosts from the past. With this framework, I capture the fragmented 
and polyphonic dimensions of texts, data, and our responses to them. With regards 
to the concrete case of Re-Formation of History, the complicated connection between 
past and present is provocatively drawn out by ZPS; they conjure specters of the past, 
nail them to the doors of the Bundestag, thus haunting contemporary German pol- 
itics. More specifically, I offer a poetic analysis as response to the theses of polit- 
ical beauty, and herewith aim to strengthen poetry in/as research approach (Allen, 
2017; Faulkner, 2009). In relation to the theses of political beauty, I explore how affec- 
tive politics can be mobilized and felt via words, texts, metaphors, images, appeals, 
warnings—however utopian or dystopian they might be. 

Together with my own affective responses and reflections on the theses of po- 
litical beauty, I build on the concept of affective politics by political theorist Brigitte 
Bargetz (2014b), and her proposition of a political grammar of feelings in particular. 
In addition, I draw on political theories of affect (Ahmed, 2014; Anderson, 2014; Bar- 
getz, 2015), and radical democratic concepts of political difference by Oliver Mar- 
chart (2010, 2013). I put these notions in conceptual dialogue with Andreas Reck- 
witz’s (2017) analytical account on the role of the senses in social practices. Extrapo- 
lating from Reckwitz’s claim that “social orders always entail sensible orders” (2017, 
p. 60), I study the links and disconnects between feelings, or affects more broadly, 
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and orders of politics, the political, and beauty. In line with this volume’s shared in- 
terest in understanding the trope of sensing collectives, I trace appeals to collective, 
and not-so-collective, sensible orders via the theses of political beauty. With this, 
I set out to understand how these affective forms may push political collectives to 
challenge, disrupt, establish, forget, govern, innovate, irritate, or stabilize collec- 
tively sensed social orders. 


Table 1: Ten theses of political beauty. 


#1 In every human being, there is a profound desire for the beautiful. 


#2 Everything great is born from desire. 


#3 People are not only moved by causes, but also by goals. Beauty, greatness, and perfection 
are goals. 


#4 Beauty and ugliness are both poles between which life fundamentally takes place. 


#5 “Everyone warms their heart in a different way.” From this, the moderns have drawn the 
conclusion to not warm their hearts at all. Without the experience of beauty, human 
experiences are incomplete. 


#6 “He [sic] treats beauty as entomologists treat butterflies. He catches the poor animal, he 
pins it down, and as its exquisite colors drop off, there it lies, a lifeless corpse under the 
pin. And what is what they call aesthetics.” (Goethe) 


#7 Hopes are not there to be abandoned. 


#8 What we know depends on what we feel. 


#9 | Asoulthat has not experienced beauty commits emotional suicide. 


#10 | Souls without poetry are an undiscovered form of mental illness. 


Source: own translation after ZPS 2009a, p. 26 


2. THE CENTER FOR POLITICAL BEAUTY BETWEEN AGGRESSIVE HUMANISM 
AND CONTESTED COLLECTIVITY 


The artist activist collective consists of a fluctuating number of up to 70 artists, intel- 
lectuals, scholars or “accomplices,” as ZPS calls supporters and donors for individual 
actions. Since its foundation in 2009, and to this day, ZPS has engaged in a variety 
of performances and public actions which have problematized the political disen- 
chantment, passivity, and assumed indifference of specifically German, and Euro- 
pean citizens and politicians. For example, with regards to Europe’s admittedly in- 
humane human rights and refugee politics, ZPS has staged creative protests such as 
Mauerkreuze (Border Crosses, 2014, Landau forthcoming), Die Toten Kommen (The Dead 
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Are Coming, 2015) or Flüchtlinge Fressen (Devouring Refugees, 2016), in which they ad- 
dress what they perceive as the German government’s failure to commemorate past 
and ongoing death of refugees at European borders. With sometimes grim theatri- 
cal scenarios, the artist group has buried dead refugees in front of the German Bun- 
destag, has arguably imported and exhibited the ashes of Auschwitz casualties in 
central Berlin and has drawn attention to genocides throughout Europe. The Center 
for Political Beauty has repeatedly condemned the insufficient acknowledgement and 
commemoration of the Holocaust in German politics and commemorative culture, 
which, according to ZPS, should constitute the backbone of any political action. 

In 2009, as one of ZPS’s first public actions, the horse-back ride of the ten theses 
of political beauty was originally planned to nail the theses on the doors of the Bun- 
destag—in historical reference to Protestant reformer Martin Luther. The German 
term “Thesenanschlag” is a play on words on “Anschlag,” which can point either to the 
physical process of installing the theses by hammering in a nail or allude to an at- 
tack, possibly on the lack of political beauty in dominant German politics. In relation 
to the hauntological framework of ghostly time, the installation/intervention/attack 
invokes these voices of the past. Typical for ZPS’s interventionist actions, the Re-For- 
mation of History assembled a temporary, serendipitous audience (or a however tem- 
porary collectivity)—visitors waiting to access the dome of the German Bundestag. 
However, there are also more structural assumptions about collectivities to be af- 
fected by ZPS’s actions which I unpack in the following. 

Spearheaded by Dr. Philipp Ruch, a philosopher by training, and the most com- 
monly recognizable public face of the ever-morphing collectivity, ZPS continuously 
evokes controversial reactions in Berlin-based, German and international media. 
The creation of polyphonic, ambivalent media environments has been described as 
one of the goals of ZPS’s interventionist practice (ZPS, 2019). While many of their 
actions hover between legal persecution (i.e., claiming that ZPS engages in criminal 
activity; MDR Thüringen, 2019) and the protected freedom of artistic expression, it 
is precisely in this ambivalence that affective and political practices are intertwined 
(ZPS, 2009b). The term “aggressive humanism” (Bayrischer Rundfunk, 2014) is of- 
ten used either to describe the group’s activities, used by group affiliates themselves 
to identify and describe their actions. The provocative interconnection—and ten- 
sion—between ‘aggressiveness’ or ‘aggression,’ which evokes associations with vi- 
olence or hostility, and the latter term of ‘humanism, which implies a concern for 
individual agency, rationality, progress, as well as responsibility, dignity, and care 
for all human beings, also shines through in the ten theses of political beauty. Ag- 
gressive humanism might invoke, on the one hand, a sense of verve and edginess 
to (self-)identify the group as a radical, critical or otherwise subversive art collec- 
tive. On the other hand, the term might affectively mobilize a drive towards human 
flourishing, mutual care and accountability in the spirit of Humanism. In summary, 
and without further going into detail about the curious term of aggressive human- 
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ism, ZPS and its surrounding mediatized reception activate a variety of emotional 
responses that range, but are not exclusive to guilt, shame, regret, and hopelessness 
to its precise counterparts of hope, comfort, consolation, and potentially optimism 
for a better future—described by newspapers, social media comments, and also felt 
personally. 

While it is not my goal here to classify or categorize the aesthetic practices of ZPS 
strictly as ‘art’ or ‘not art’ and I am concerned rather with their affective political im- 
petus, it becomes apparent that public perceptions of ZPS’s activities, performances, 
and activism continue to be controversially debated with every new coup they stage. 
Yet, before I dive into a poetic analysis to reconstruct the specific constellation of 
collective subjectivity in the selected three theses that speak to “everybody” in the 
quest for political beauty, let me briefly situate my understanding of affect. 


3. READING AFFECTIVE POLITICS THROUGH POETRY 


My understanding of affect is informed by the so-called affective turn in social and 
cultural theory (Angerer et al. 2015; Gregg and Seigworth, 2011). The latter brings 
to the fore the crucial importance of feelings, emotions, passions or the trans-in- 
dividual expression of affect in both analytical and empirical questions of collec- 
tive subject formation.” Notably, feelings or emotions (and affects more generally) 
are never either just good or bad, appropriate or not, or at least not indisputably 
so (Cvetkovich, 2007, 2012). Negative feelings such as displeasing states of distress, 
including anxiety, depression, aggression, sadness, shame, fear, or guilt (Watson et 
al., 1988) do not feel or affect ‘everybody’ in the same way. Hence, instead of pathol- 
ogizing or vilifying certain feelings or emotions as negative, the ways in which we 
are affected reveal themselves as always multiple, often unpredictable and always to 
some extent subjective. Accordingly, being affected by politics (or by ‘the political’ at 
large) is not automatically a good or beautiful thing. Notably, affective politics can 
also mobilize and create fear, anger, resentment (see Sommer, this volume). Espe- 
cially in light of rising illiberal political movements, which notably often instrumen- 
talize culture or cultural policies for nationalist or otherwise oppressive purposes 


2 Affect and emotion/feeling are interrelated yet different concepts or analytical approaches. 
Especially with regards to their respective (pre) cognitive and (trans)individual scope, schol- 
ars differently assess the similarity or distinctiveness of affects and emotions (Ahmed, 2014; 
Leys, 2011). Generally, affects can ignite politicizing and depoliticizing, emancipatory and 
reactionary, conservative and liberal political attitudes and actions (Berlant, 2011). Notably, 
Hemmings (2005) points out that precisely the relative or situated autonomy of affects illus- 
trates the partial interdependency between affect and individual emotion or embodied ex- 
perience. In my approach to antagonistic affective politics, this ambivalence is not resolved, 
but wriggles through my poetic analysis. 
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such as xenophobia, homo- and transphobia, or racism, connections between pas- 
sions and politics are to be considered with caution (Bören, 2020). However, besides 
divisive feelings such as (collective) anxiety vis-a-vis a more or less visible ‘Other’ 
or other forms of exclusion, affective politics might also bring about new forms of 
encounter, care, compassion, community or collectivity (Bargetz & Freudenschuss, 
2012). In sum, affective politics paradoxically hover between dangerously affecting 
and diving collectivities of people, places, and things, and the potential to stimu- 
late, invent, and invigorate new ways offeeling and being together (Cvetkovich, 2012; 
Hemmings, 2005). 

Political theorist Chantal Mouffe (2006) has underscored that passions are im- 
portant drivers in political mobilization and clout. Within an emerging scholarship 
on the affective implications of politics (Bens et al., 2019), or the governing of af- 
fect (e.g., Penz & Sauer, 2020), my investigation shall contribute to better grasping 
concretely felt and practiced connections between passions (or emotions and/or af- 
fects) and politics (encompassing both politics and the political, including political 
claims, rules, laws, institutions, but also political mo(ve)ments, actors, collectivities, 
and forms of political expression outside of the formalized realm of politics). Follow- 
ing Protevi (2009), I concur that political affects can leverage new forms and articu- 
lations of political belonging, agency, community or collectivity. 

But how to grasp political affects, or affective politics? As briefly mentioned, I 
want to foreground the creative practice of poetry as/in research (Faulkner, 2009). 
While this experimental methodology might constitute a rather ephemeral ap- 
proach, I consider this speculative, affective, poetic reading as a preliminary step 
to conduct further empirical analyses on the connections between politics and 
passions. The implications of this method of affective reading gives insight into 
one affective response to the theses of political beauty, which hopefully stimulates 
further discussion of the affective politics of collectivity, and collectives. Loosely 
following Faulkner’s (2009) notion of poetry as method, which suggests using po- 
etry not only in research settings but also as tools for data analysis and discussion, 
I hope to encounter the theses of political beauty anew as inspiration, instruction, 
inclination towards politically beautiful collectives. 

Deploying a poetic analysis as a way to creatively (de)construct texts as data, I 
want to elevate the affective quality of texts. Certainly, reading text as affective text, 
or reading texts affectively, poses methodological challenges of validity, reliability, 
and generalizability. Yet, this approach assists in considering and analyzing text as 
much more, and significantly other than just a text. That is to say that I have read 
the theses as text, but also as affective matter beyond their textual form (including 
visual and video data, media reports on the performance etc.). Via the self-designed 
coding scheme of vignettes, I have sought to annotate or tag recurring analytical 
themes and references to conceptualize ZPS’s specific sense of collectivity. As I have 
previously attempted such reading as spectral activity (Landau, 2019, pp. 6-7), I am 
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aware ofthe burden of such haunted reading, bearing the weight of multiple pasts, 
which also affect us in the present (Slaby, 2017). 


4. SENSING COLLECTIVES VIA A POLITICAL GRAMMAR OF FEELINGS 


My exploration substantially draws on Brigitte Bargetz’s (2014a) political grammar 
of feelings, which hovers between embodied, bodily practices of feeling politics (i.e., 
project towards feeling as a verb, a practice, an activity of doing) and politics of feel- 
ings (i.e., considering feeling more as a noun, an institution, a tool (or place) of 
power). Put differently, feeling politics revolve around the emotional, sensory, per- 
ceptual, affective dimensions of feeling whereas a politic of feelings points to the 
power-related dimensions of feelings as constructions or normalizations of affect 
in collective orders. Notably, these two conceptual nodes cannot be completely sep- 
arated from each other, but constantly interpenetrate and inform each other. In that 
sense, the analytic of a political grammar of feeling is similar to political difference, 
in which politics and the political constantly influence each other, but work in no- 
tably different logics. Again, feeling politics mobilize the translation of “relations of 
power and exploitation into embodied ordinary practices” (Bargetz 2014b, p. 129, my 
translation). Feeling politics thus underscore the experience of affects as bodily or 
embodied practices, and inscribe feelings in everyday political practices both in the 
realm and rationale of politics and the political at large. With regards to the notion of 
political difference discussed above, which is engrained in the political grammar of 
feelings, feeling politics could conceptually align both with the ontic, everyday realm 
of politics as well as the always-changing apparitions of the political. In comparison, 
the politics of feelings could roughly resonate more with the ontic, construed realm 
of politics, trying to impose a specific notion or practice of hegemony (Landau, 2019, 
pp. 4-5). Both politics and the political might make us feel or sense the weight of po- 
litical decisions that will affect our lives. For example, people get goosebumps during 
demonstrations (a mo(ve)ment of the political and ‘feeling politics’ on the streets?), 
others feel nauseous when they see xenophobic election posters (arguably a materi- 
alization of exclusive politics, and in opposition to constricting politics of feeling?), 
some feel excited and jumpy when seeing politicians giving speeches (again, gestur- 
ing towards the manifold forms the political can take). In short, affects can politicize 
social, sensible, and aesthetic orders for better or worse, depending on who you ask. 

To advance an understanding of the politics of feeling as “motor and instrument 
of the political” (Bargetz, 2014b, p. 119, my translation), I have chosen the path of po- 
etry in and as research practice to approximate the theses of political beauty with a 
specific focus on the notion of collectivity. With this, I am testing new ways of en- 
countering the text as poetry, which has elicited my own responses or analysis also in 
the form of a poem. Inspired by the growing scholarship on affective methodologies 
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(Barad, 2003; Blanco & Peeren, 2013; Knudsen & Stage, 2015), I approach the theses 
as affective data, which can confront us with an afterlife of its own (see Blackman, 
2015) and thus might escape us. Since affective data also elicits wonder that “resides 
and radiates in data’ (MacLure, 2013, p. 228), let us finally dive into the nexus between 
political beauty and collectivity. 


5. EXPLORING COLLECTIVITY IN POLITICAL BEAUTY 


After reading, re-reading, wrestling with these theses, I came to this poetic reflec- 
tion on what ZPS’ sense of collectivity felt like to me: 


collect-if 

can you even stop collecti(vi)ng? 

the gorge of possibilities 

there is nobody outside of practice 

yet we are not the horse they rode 

Iam actually allergic to horses, so how inclusive is that 

whose is the collective who is the collective 

and why are the butterflies dead 

can beauty keep on living? 

is it a sense of beauty or sensing beauty together, will we wellness? 


Did I just create affective data? Or was it just the brush of a ghostly text? 
In addition, have a look at how my affective reading of the thesis flowed into a coding 


scheme that sought to highlight where and how the different vignettes of political 
beauty—BEAUTY, LONGING, COLLECTIVITY, and VITALITY—intersect and linger. 
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Table 2: A spectral coding oftheses ofpolitical beauty. 


Thesis of Political Beauty 


Vignette 
#1 In BEE. there is a profound desire for the BERMAN. | | 
#2 Everything great is born from desire. | LONGING 
#3 are not only moved by causes, but also by goals. BERMI, greatness and | 8 
are goals j 
#4 Be and ugliness are both poles between which fife fundamentally takes place. | Eon MAY | 
#5 a warms their feat in a different way.” From this, the moderns have BEAUTY: 


drawn the conclusion to not warm their at all. Without the experience of 


#6 “He [sic] treats beauty as entomologists treat butterflies. He catches the poor animal. 
he pins it down, and as its exquisite colors drop off, there it lies, a en 
under the pin. And what is what they call .” (Goethe) 

#7 Hopes are not there to be abandoned 

#8 What i know depends on what Wika. 


#9 A Boll that has not experienced BEGIN commits ae = ‘| 
#10 SEHE without BOBRY are an undiscovered OMcMainess | ‘| 


Source: own translation after ZPS 2009a, p. 26 


Besides my poetic reaction to the theses, the analytical vignettes of VITALITY, 
BEAUTY, LONGING, and COLLECTIVITY assist in systematizing and analytically 
structuring the multiple functions, aspects, and directions of political beauty. As the 
first component of political beauty, I subsumed references to life, birth, death, vital- 
ity, and sickness, as well as references to what it is, what it means to be or feel human 
or alive or ‘have’ a soul in the vignette VITALITY. This is the most prominent cate- 
gory, mentioned in six out of ten theses. Notably, while affect theory widely draws 
on Deleuzian discourses on affect, multiplicity, vitality, and vitalism (e.g., Marks, 
1998; Massumi, 2015; Uhlmann, 2020), my own reading here is explicitly situated 
in political theories of difference and antagonism (Landau, 2019). Certainly, a com- 
plementary Deleuzian reading of political beauty would provide further interesting 
insights. 

The second trope of BEAUTY in political beauty touches on invocations to beauty, 
and ugliness as its analytical counterpoint, and also aesthetic experiences or arte- 
facts such as poetry or literature. This appeal appears in seven out of ten theses, un- 
derlining how important it is to experience (political) beauty, which might simul- 
taneously be aesthetically beautiful. Third, LONGING aims to capture the German 
term Sehnsucht, but can only partially reflect that. Longing is both more and other 
than just desiring, dreaming, hoping of arguably beautiful characteristics such as 
greatness and perfection. This stretch towards political beauty can be identified in 
five out of ten theses. Fourth, and crucially for this chapter, COLLECTIVITY is in- 
voked via references to people, humans or the general addressee of ‘we.’ COLLEC- 
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TIVITY appears as both aspirational—calling sentient, exclusively human subjects 
to action—and relational, as some theses are written from a semi-authorial voice in 
which parts of ZPS appear as part of a collective ‘we’ that knows and feels. This ap- 
peal to collectivity or community is mentioned in four out of the ten theses, out of 
which I analyze three below (thesis #3 is not discussed in detail as it carries the same 
tag constellation as thesis #1). 


Thesis #1: In every human being, there is a profound desire for the beautiful. 


Thesis #1 opens the manifesto with the universalist address of “every human being,” 
without further specifying who or what a human being is or should be (or why the 
“profound desire for the beautiful” wouldn't be a concern for non- or more-than- 
human actors). This first thesis can be tagged with the vignettes of BEAUTY, LONG- 
ING, and COLLECTIVITY as it grandly proclaims political beauty to be not only “de- 
sire” but “profound” and seemingly inevitable. From this desire, “greatness” is de- 
rived (thesis #2). However, neither desire nor greatness are specified with regards to 
their origin, location, temporal or historical context. While the first thesis appeals 
to every human being, the statement itself does rather little to activate or affect peo- 
ple. Rather, this thesis seems to be making an assumption or announcement about 
people. On the one hand, the profound desire and greatness appear as fairly disem- 
bodied, abstract notions, as fundamental yet intangible drivers of human existence 
without concrete (affective) content or direction. To some readers, this might be 
a discouraging opener—for example, those looking towards specific political prac- 
tices, goals or collectives on the micro-scale. Bringing in Bargetz’s grammar of feel- 
ings, this would invoke feeling politics (or possibly a way to counteract the politics 
of feeling). On the other hand, this empty first thesis might unlock an affective pol- 
itics of collectivity precisely in its suspense, openness, or absence of any concrete 
information or definition of what desire for political beauty is made of, who the ev- 
erybody is, or what it feels like. With that wider-ranging appeal, at best, the first 
thesis can bring the political to the fore, nudging “everybody” to reflect on their re- 
spective affective interpretations and appropriations of their own profound desire. 
In other words, by starting to think, feel, see where and how every human being, 
including us, might find him-, her- or themselves in a profound desire for the beau- 
tiful, new constellations of collectivity could emerge. Amidst this claim of bottom- 
less desire, ZPS founder Ruch (2012, p. 230) positions political beauty as desire, as 
“appetite or thirst” which “must be satisfied.” However, the sentient readers of the 
theses will nowhere throughout the document receive any concrete instruction or 
guidance on how to approach, attain or satisfy this thirst (let alone be informed that 
is not even possible in the first place). In conclusion, the affective reader is stimu- 
lated to think about desire, yet confronted, and potentially irritated, after this initial 
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universal communication to humans, addressed in a very vaguely contoured collec- 
tivity. 


Thesis #5: “Everyone warms their heart in a different way.” From this, the moderns 
have drawn the conclusion to not warm their hearts at all. Without the experience 
of beauty, human experiences are incomplete. 


Thesis #5 continues in the normative and universalizing tradition expressed in 
earlier theses, and uniquely interconnects all four vignettes of BEAUTY, VITALITY, 
LONGING, and COLLECTIVITY. Here, ZPS appeals again to “everyone” (see thesis 
#1). Briefly afterwards, the affective practice of heart-warming is qualified as sub- 
jective experience and practice. More precisely, ZPS first assumes that everyone 
warms their heart in notably different ways—highlighting and leaving room for 
individual affective experiences, practices, and encounters—but subsequently crit- 
icizes and dismisses the individualism of “the moderns.” Difference is not valued 
as possibility to live together (see Valentine, 2008), but rather dismissed as cold- 
hearted and thus problematic. With regards to the political grammar of feelings, 
the attitude of the moderns could be conceptualized as the looming of the politics 
of feeling (e.g., an institution or collectivity of power, a hegemonic seat of norms, 
sensible and social orders). 

Rather one-sidedly, the practice of heart-warming is presented as in any case 
favorable to cold hearts, thus urging everybody into a practice of warm-hearting. 
This comes at the cost of excluding those who do not “warm their hearts at all.” This 
division into a heart-warming, or warm-hearted human population or collectivity 
(again, what about other species, some of which survive well as cold-blooded ani- 
mals?), and the not-warm Other (i.e., those who do not warm their hearts) raises 
important questions about the conditions of possibility for politically beautiful col- 
lectives. What about the cold-hearted, excluded ones? Where do they go, are they 
gone for good? Does one warm the heart via belonging to a collective, or is this an en- 
try criterion to be part of a collective? What can “everyone” do to support the heart- 
warming of others? What if heart-warming is based on problematic assumptions 
such as homo- and trans-phobia, racism, and meritocracy? What about those how 
do not want to, for whatever reasons, not warm their heart in ways ZPS finds politi- 
cally beautiful? Ultimately, does a collective only emerge if everyone is warm-hearted 
or simply, does politically beautiful collectivity imply the collectivization of heart- 
warming? 

While thesis #5 unambiguously speaks about “human experiences,” it avoids 
specifying what it takes to qualify as “human.” The question whether those who 
do not warm their hearts can still be considered human is left unanswered. More- 
over, thesis #5 reveals the paradox between the universalist undertones straddling 
throughout the manifesto and the attempt at subjective, phenomenological, af- 
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fective, embodied experience (i.e., Bargetz’s feeling politics). The last sentence 
unpacks another tension: It reveals the rift between the potentially divisive, but 
also potentially collectivizing consequences of political beauty—those who sense it, 
those who feel it with their warmed hearts, will be able to feel complete. The others, 
who do not have warm hearts, linger at the margins; as leftover, excess or abject of 
the warm-hearted collectivity which consists of (only?) humans. Summing up, the 
warm inside of politically beautiful people, politics or hearts is premised on this 
exclusion to create warmth and beauty within, offering an illusion of completion 
or arrival in political beauty (contracting, as a side note, thesis #1)—and at the 
expense of obliviously leaving behind those with cold hearts, stranded in their own 
incompletion. 

Lastly, thesis #5 takes up the vitalist innuendo that lingers in other theses (see 
theses #9, #10). There is clear preference and non-ambivalent celebration oflife and 
living over death, captured in the VITALITY vignette. Yet, is this little reflected, con- 
servative-sounding, modernist humanism meant as affective provocation? More 
bluntly, is ZPS serious? Would the theses then propose a politics of feeling that 
would favor, and unilaterally equate (political) beauty with moral goodness, great- 
ness, the sublime, life? Uncomfortably vetted in the pathologization of negative 
feelings or emotional states such as half-warmed heart, the lack of political beauty 
is almost equated with death (see #9 and #10 theses), this thesis might trigger cruel 
optimism (Berlant, 2011), prolonging an affective longing for a fully warmed heart 
that can never be attained. 

If life without (political) beauty equals inner death or a cold heart, in return, 
beauty appears as necessary criterion for human collective experience and life. With 
this unhalted appeal against political and emotional indifference, ZPS not only me- 
diates a sense of urgency, but also of affective discomfort if we don't collectivize—be- 
cause, what happens if we don't succeed to warm our hearts? 


Thesis #8: What we know depends on what we feel. 


Thesis #8 addresses LONGING by establishing a direct, causal relation between af- 
fect and knowledge. It showcases ZPS’s affective epistemology of political beauty, 
which makes knowledge possible only when ‘we feel. Briefly, thesis #8 introduces 
an account of experiential, affective knowledge. While neuro-psychology and social 
and cultural theoretical interpretations have been critiqued by feminist scholars for 
their problematic separation of cognition and feelings (Leys, 2011), thesis #8 estab- 
lishes knowledge as inseparable from feeling and/or affecting, and being affected. 
Put differently, knowledge cannot be sensed without being affected or affecting; ‘we’ 
cannot know without feeling. Following feminist scholars’ rejection to divorce on- 
tology from epistemology (see Barad, 2003; Hemmings, 2005), thesis #8 offers a way 
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to (re)marry affect and knowledge instead of further perpetuating the problematic 
separation of emotion and rationality (Bargetz, 2014b). 

Yet, what does affective knowledge do for the emergence or (im)possibility of 
collectives? When we know because we feel, will we only know/feel/learn when we 
are collectivized? To what extent is affective knowledge also knowledge full of desire 
or LONGING? And most pressingly: If some of us do not feel, will they also not know? 
The possibility of feeling seems to precede the capacity of knowing as the latter will 
flow from the former. While this formula might be a relief to some—to know that 
feeling facilitates learning, thus deconstructing deeply engrained rationalism that 
lingers in contemporary science and academia—but still, how do we know? I did not 
know, so ... 


knowing the feeling of beauty 

knowing ourselves together 

collective longing 

longing (for) collectives 

when we know together, will we feel together? 
will we not be human just because we don't know? 


Thesis #8 squarely resonates with Bargetz’s feeling politics, or politics as a verb and 
process. However, in contrast to Bargetz’s emphasis on the bodily, embodied, sensu- 
ous, sensory or otherwise perceptual practice of feeling politics—or if I may extend 
her claim, feeling knowledge—ZPS only subtly imagines a politics of feeling knowl- 
edge. If not felt, knowledge remains barred, thus imposing a fairly restricted ac- 
count of affective knowledge. In this thesis, the “we” appears again as universal—we 
know (or feel, for that matter) nothing more or other than what we feel. Thus, we 
are seemingly not able to transcend much of the invoked sensing, knowing, or feel- 
ing of collectivity. Drawing this excursus on affective knowledge to a close, thesis 
#8 uniquely addresses us as (collective) subject that feels knowledge, and political 
beauty in the larger sense. Yet, this thesis leaves us dangling in the air about the 
concrete, felt connections between the vague collectivity of us and knowledge. 


6. SYNTHESIS: LONGING FOREVER - TOGETHER? 


In summary, the discussed theses assume that the idea(l) of political beauty as in- 
nate to a fairly generalized humankind. The theses do not specify what, where, and 
by whom that political beauty can be attained, sensed, practiced within collective 
subjectivity, or how a specific collective can act to advance political beauty. While the 
human as subject and carrier of political beauty is not further specified, the latent 
understanding of agency and subjectivity developed throughout remains individu- 
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alistic, disembodied, abstract. Political beauty is affectively mobilized via LONGING 
and hope for a more beautiful (political) future, but it is unclear what kinds of people 
desire, and do or do not feel political beauty. Crucially, “we” do not gain insight into 
how we can find to each other in the unstillable longing for other politics. LONGING 
in that sense crystallizes both the possibility and impossibility of political beauty. As 
political beauty is continuously desired, and remains desirable precisely because this 
thirst for beauty can ultimately never be stilled, LONGING invokes a political and 
affective perpetuum mobile. 

Departing from this, what are the implications of a never fulfillable longing for 
the emergence, dissolution or fragmentation of collective subjectivity? Could such 
unstillable political affects, or affective politics, maintain the political as radically 
open and contingent? Does this state of being unsettled produce different political 
collectivities in comparison to those trans-local collective movements that pursue a 
concrete and tangible goal (e.g., the end of a specific dictatorship, the shared oppo- 
sition to a particular law, the request for a specific political goal to be realized)? 

It is precisely in these entanglements with the concrete and abstract LONGING 
that contemporary and future generations might coalesce into more beautiful fu- 
tures. Claire Colebrooke (2014, p. 116) describes longing as the “force from which so- 
cial relations emerge; even if all social forms emerge from desire, desire also exceeds 
the systems that it has generated itself.” The first part of Colebrooke’s quotation res- 
onates with theses #1 (and #2) and their appeal to radical desire and utter greatness. 
From this abyss of never-ending desire, social orders—and affective, sensible, and 
political ones, too—emerge from this excessive, intangible, universal desire. LONG- 
ING goes on; it remains besides and beyond our control. We will, in the worst case, 
forever be trapped in not achieving the lust our yearning has pushed us towards—the 
dangling carrot of political beauty. Affectively speaking, the urge to warm our hearts 
(see thesis #5) and appeal to hope (see thesis #7), ZPS might induce pressure, in- 
security, impatience, anxiety, while, at the same time, offering the possibility for a 
different future—a future that will have been politically beautiful. And this however 
vague outlook is exactly what “we” as unsettled collectivity might need in dire times 
of political disenchantment. In conclusion, the committed drive towards LONGING 
while accepting that it can never be fully achieved, co-constitutes political beauty 
with a specifical proposal for a collectivity that LONGS despite the impossibility (and 
failure) to stop desiring. Briefly, political beauty keeps time, place, politics, affect in 
motion. 


7. OUTLOOK: TOWARDS POLITICALLY BEAUTIFUL COLLECTIVES 


While the theses of political beauty variously invoke “everybody” and “us” as sens- 
ing agents, the individually and/or collectively attempted articulations of political 
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beauty remain vague, wooden, and overly anthropocentric. Also, the universalizing 
and glorifying of VITALITY complicates a notion of collectivity or collectives. Is there 
only a collective when “we” are all alive and warm-hearted? What about being in com- 
munity with the dead (a communion ZPS has been concerned with recently, see Lan- 
dau forthcoming) or the more-than human (see Larsen & Johnson 2017)? While life 
might be crucial to enact political beauty in the now to be able to care and sense to- 
gether, it might not be the only way. Besides unconditional vitalism, LONGING for 
political beauty sparks an affective unrest and perhaps stimulates a sense of won- 
der(ing) about such desire for political change and new political subjectivities. 

Furthermore, the affective politics of politically beautiful collectivity are mainly 
narrated without a concrete sense of agency. Instead, they are normatively en- 
trenched sense of direction—towards hope and beauty and life (hence, against 
death and ugliness). Political beauty is recounted without a historically embedded 
sense of time, but romantically evokes both pasts and futures that were and will 
have been better or more beautiful. While political beauty appears as a collective 
concern, goal, necessity, desire, the operational approach to politically beautiful 
collectives remains opaque. Briefly, we still do not really know who the “we” that 
organizes towards political beauty is. The question whether collectivity is desirable 
after all is left untouched. We are addressed collectively, however impersonally, 
yet how do we know each other, and how do we organize in the spirit of politically 
beautiful collectivity? How do we spread it, sing it, fight for or against it? 

With regards to the political grammar of feelings, the feeling politics of ZPS’s 
theses become apparent in references to individual and collective appeals to action. 
Political beauty, on the one hand, unlocks feeling politics in micro-political and mi- 
cro-perceptual states of affecting and being affected in everyday life and politics 
(e.g., striving for greatness, warming one’s heart). The politics of feeling, on the 
other hand, criticize or capitalize on political apathy and the lack of political passion 
and imagination. These politics of feeling, however, might be closely aligned with 
feelings of irritation about ZPS’s all-too-universal celebration of vivacity and moral 
beauty, leaving the emergence of collectives barred that are less beautiful, absolute, 
sublime. What about dirty collectives, transitory help, shared pain, vulnerability? 

Despite the seemingly easy and uncontestable claims for greatness, beauty, and 
poetry, political beauty remains structurally paradox. As both possibility and impos- 
sibility, fullness and absence, imagined and felt desire, political beauty projects the 
promise and risk to create new affective relations, found in proximity and distance 
to each other (Kemmer, 2019). Taking the appeal for political beauty, and for poetry, 
as potential course for political action might offer us a glimpse at possibilities to ex- 
perience, feel part of, or simply sense collectives. These collectives will be driven by a 
LONGING for futures that will be, and have been more politically beautiful. Method- 
ologically speaking, I hope that my poetic responses to affective data might provoke 
other research in/as poetry to analyze further texts about politics and beauty. In a 
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nutshell, we are left to imagine and get to work on our own ways ofthinking, sens- 
ing, and making the (im)possible. In the quest of wanting to know and feel what “af- 
fect does politically” (Bargetz 20144, p. 301), my own wondering about political beauty 
leaves me wanting to know—yet will I only know when I feel?—can political beauty 
exist even when we continue to struggle to work, act, long as a collective? I continue 
to hope, while I also am longing to find beauty in contingency, sometimes conflict, 
and care. 
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“Wir sind das Volk!” 


How the PEGIDA-demonstrations aesthetically practice 
an exclusive collective identity 


Sebastian Sommer 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The aesthetic dimension of political protest has become a growing field of scien- 
tific research over the last decade. By semi-permanently occupying urban spaces, 
the participants of newly emerging movements, such as Occupy (Wall Street), were 
not only demanding change or expressing their indignation but creating alternative 
forms of social life, thereby turning the spaces of protest into embodiments of de- 
sired social change. These practices have been described as “presentist democracies” 
(Lorey, 2014) or tangible examples of managing the “commons” and organizing the 
“multitude” on a local scale (Hardt & Negri, 2017). These assemblies or encampments 
drew attention to a general “political performativity” (Butler, 2015, p. 18) as a specific 
mode of acting together in the here and now, as well as highlighting the affective and 
emotional involvement of the participants. 

Every protest event constitutes specific forms of collective action in which the 
aesthetic and the political are indistinguishably intertwined, not only when it comes 
to self-ascribed progressive movements or permanent actions. In order to differ- 
entiate between different forms of political performativity, Ranciére introduces 
two major principles of how political action (re-)shapes the aesthetic perception of 
the common world. On the one hand, “politics” describes the attempt to widen the 
democratic discourse by making unseen positions visible. On the other hand, “po- 
lice” attempt to close down the argument by barring unwanted groups from it (see 
Ranciére, 2016, p. 69f.). This primarily philosophical distinction can help to widen 
the perspectives on political movements when analyzing single protest events. For 
example, far-right protests, like PEGIDA in Dresden (“Patriotic Europeans against 
the Islamization of the Occident”), often claim to represent “the people.” Therefore, 
what vision of such national collectivity is performatively embodied on the streets? 

In general, the global rise of right-wing groups and movements or “(nativist-)au- 
thoritarian populism” (Häusler, 2018, p. 14ff.), such as the Brexit campaign, the 
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Trump presidency, and the electoral gains of parties like the German Alternative for 
Germany (AfD), can only be understood through the aesthetic dimension of their 
politics. This is reflected in the emergence of ideological approaches to political 
action from the right that extend beyond parliamentary politics into the allegedly 
pre-political social field of everyday life. Cultural practices/performances such as 
demonstrations are core elements of such “meta-politics” (“Metapolitik” in von 
Waldstein, 2017) aiming to create political effects through an aesthetic perception 
of collective action. In this respect, Hochschild describes the substance of a local 
Trump rally in 2016 in the motivation of an “emotional change” among the par- 
ticipants by evoking feelings of (patriotic) dominance, rather than as a (coherent) 
presentation of political concepts (Hochschild, 2017, p. 301). Nevertheless, it would 
be shortsighted to view such events merely as staged and unreal activities—an 
“aestheticization of politics’—as Walter Benjamin did in his famous interpretation 
of mass events in fascist Germany (Benjamin, 2008). This perspective tends to 
overlook the bio-political effects of performances as means of (national socialist) 
propaganda in the sense of aesthetically implementing a desired governmentality 
by transgressing the line between fiction and politics in “doing Volksgemeinschaft” 
(Annuß, 2019, p. 45) and thus embodying the imagined community collectively. 

The historical perspective illustrates the importance of aesthetic practices as 
a vital part of (far-right) politics. This is not limited to campaign rallies and mass 
meetings, which often directly address the sensory or affective perception of the 
participants through staged events. Even simple participation in a demonstration 
can have many aesthetic effects; some interviewees in Pilkington’s participant 
observation of the “English Defence League” allude to the feeling of a “demo buzz” 
to describe the specific affective sensation of political togetherness or collective 
identity at their rallies (Pilkington, 2016, p. 181). The creation of such “collectives of 
emotion” is a central part of what Virchow calls “performance politics” (see Virchow, 
2007) with regard to his research on neo-Nazi rallies in Germany between the late 
1990s and early 2000s. 

Roughly a decade later, the German public was confronted with the biggest 
protests on the political right since the end of World War II. The PEGIDA demon- 
strations, with their openly anti-Muslim and anti-immigration ideology, regularly 
brought thousands of people onto the streets of Dresden. In existing research on 
PEGIDA, scant attention has been paid to in-depth analysis of the demonstrations 
as collective performances, their aesthetic perception or their emotional and af- 
fective dimensions. Instead, the view of the single protest events has remained 
on a descriptive level, focusing on their structure (as “rituals” according to Currle 
et al. 2016) or on the analysis of the various texts presented (s. Daphi et al., 2015). 
Only Geiges, Marg and Walter (2015, p. 33ff.) have included a separate chapter on 
the researchers’ perception of the demonstrations, but did not connect the various 
accounts to their subsequent political analysis. 
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2. RESEARCHING PEGIDA AS COLLECTIVE PERFORMANCE 


This chapter concentrates on the performativity of nativist-authoritarian populism 
in Germany using the example of PEGIDA. As it employs the perspective of perfor- 
mance studies, the work focuses less on PEGIDA as a political movement and more 
on the staging and performativity of the individual protest events as cultural perfor- 
mances in public space. The events are approached with a performance analysis, one 
of the most common methods in theater science for studying performances in ac- 
tion.’ Although it may be compared to the field approach of participant observation 
in social science, performance analysis does not seek to observe and participate in 
specific social interactions with the participants. Instead, it concentrates on how the 
collective performance shapes the social situation as a whole and how it evokes cor- 
poral, emotional, or affective experiences and stimulates the ascription of meaning. 
In doing so, the body of the researcher itself becomes the main methodological in- 
strument. Its corporal and sensory perceptions or affective involvements can serve 
as analytical hints to the performative mechanisms on how those sentiments and 
feelings were, willingly or unwillingly, evoked and whether the individual percep- 
tions can be inter-subjectively generalized. This can cause methodological problems 
when it comes to analyzing performances from which the researcher has a certain 
political or ideological distance, as is often the case with protest mobilizations of 
the political right. Those events are not addressed to the participant observers and 
therefore do not necessarily speak to them in the same way they do to regular partic- 
ipants. These possible differences of personal experience could make it substantially 
harder to draw generalized conclusions, which is why performance analysis needs to 
include observations of other participants in the sense of a relational phenomenol- 
ogy in order to verify or counterbalance the inevitably personal and therefore sub- 
jective perceptions. 

Field research was conducted by the researcher as a non-distinguishable partic- 
ipant” at six protest events from October 2015 to October 2016. Due to the sensory- 
ethnographic approach, some interactions, like joining in certain collective chants, 
had to be made. The main database consisted of the personal observation protocols 
written usually a few hours after the end of the demonstrations. In addition, external 
sources, such as local newspaper reports, YouTube videos, and Facebook comments 
of alleged participants were also included. The following analysis cannot provide a 
detailed overview on the protests of PEGIDA. It is rather an attempt to shed some 
light on the characteristics of the protest performances at a certain point in time. 


1 For a detailed overview on the method: see Balme, 2008 or Weiler & Roselt, 2017. 

2 Participant observation as a non-marked researcher is a controversial application of the 
method. It poses significant ethical questions that cannot be satisfyingly discussed here. The 
reason for this methodological choice were considerations of personal safety. 
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3. WHAT IS PEGIDA? 


The protests of PEGIDA started in October 2014 in Dresden, the capital of Saxony. 
Whereas the first meetings attracted only a few hundred people, those numbers 
doubled week on week. They reached the first peak on January 12", 2015 with an es- 
timated 25,000 participants. The protests were not organized by previously known 
actors of the far right.” Nonetheless, they expressed an exclusionary German na- 
tivist nationalism with open cultural racism, targeting mostly people perceived as 
Muslims or immigrants.* Its ideological heart is the populist claim of represent- 
ing the will ofthe people by defending German national or cultural identity against 
an allegedly treacherous government, backed by the mainstream media. Therefore, 
PEGIDA held mass demonstrations as the embodiment of a growing public rejec- 
tion of government policies in order to enforce political changes without engag- 
ing in a democratic dialog. After some enforced breaks due to governmental lock- 
down measures, there are still regular PEGIDA rallies in 2021 which attract a few 
hundred participants (Volk 2021). Regardless of a significant loss of relevance, the 
PEGIDA demonstrations in Dresden are still the biggest and the most persistent 
regular protest events from the political right in Germany. As the organizing group 
is not open to participation, the single protest events are nearly the only way to en- 
gage in PEGIDA apart from social media. The protests of PEGIDA play a crucial part 
in the growing network of authoritarian-nativist populism in Germany. PEGIDA 
co-founder Lutz Bachmann describes their role as to “increase the pressure on the 
streets” (COMPACTTV[Video File], 2016, timestamp 3:58:40). Indeed, the demon- 
strations have fulfilled this goal and have become a blueprint for many other protests 
in the political field of nativist-authoritarian populism. PEGIDA led the way in a 
broader practical application of the ideological concepts of authoritarian-nativist 
populism in Germany, turning mass protest events into the main form of performa- 
tive practice and thus an opportunity for the aesthetic experience and creation of a 
nativist collective identity. 


3 With the growing number of participants at the PEGIDA-events in Dresden, numerous lo- 
cal GIDA-groups were formed independently in other German cities; many of them by neo- 
Nazis. The organizing circle of PEGIDA could never fully control those dynamics. They ap- 
proved only a few of them. Officially, PEGIDA has been distancing itself from fascist groups. 
However, their members could always participate in a private capacity. Because of that, the 
distancing has to be seen as some kind of masquerade in order to maintain the image of the 
demonstrations as civilian protests, despite the strong links to ideologies of inequality. 

4 The underlying opinial structure in the German public had been showing similar tendencies 
in empirical surveys for (at least) decades (vgl. Heitmeyer, 2018, p. 140ff.). The open expres- 
sion in public hints at changes in the overall discourse where cultural racisms (mostly in the 
form of anti-Muslim racism), for example, have become less challenged. 
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4. THE DRAMATURGY OF THE PROTEST EVENTS 


Despite the changes in the structure and political role of PEGIDA, the general stag- 
ing of the rallies and their overall dramaturgy have been more or less consistent. 
Regular events take place on Monday evenings around 6 pm on a public square in 
the historical center of Dresden. The stage for speeches is the platform of a truck 
parked at one edge of the gathering spot in front of which participants assemble. 
They mostly come in small and unconnected groups of friends or co-workers and 
are usually engaged in private conversation before the rally begins. There is no 
significant interaction among them and only infrequent chants. This situation 
changes as soon as the recording of the official PEGIDA hymn is played. The chatter 
comes to an end, flags are waved and the majority of the participants focus on the 
stage. Afterwards, the first part of the stationary rally begins with a speech by one 
of the organizers, followed by one or two other contributions in a predetermined 
order. During this part of the event, the participants can only react to speeches 
by collectively clapping, booing, or shouting slogans. Over time, this division of 
roles in the collective performance has led to the development of a genuine PEGIDA 
rhetoric. The speeches are often designed to evoke certain reactions at specific 
moments marked by buzzwords or rhetorical pauses. This creates the impression 
of call-response chorales where, for example, a passage on the politics of then 
German chancellor Angela Merkel is answered by collective shouts of “Merkel muss 
weg!” (“Merkel must go!”), which are repeated over and over again until the speaker 
continues. 

The next stage of a regular PEGIDA event is the “Spaziergang” (“promenade”), a 
circular demonstration through the center of Dresden, which is supposed to be a 
silent march. There are no speeches but a few sporadic chants, and private conver- 
sations begin again. After returning to the point of departure, the second part of 
the rally begins. After one or two additional speeches, it ends with the collective 
singing of the German national anthem, after which the crowd disperses into the 
Dresden evening. This short description sketches out the central elements of a typ- 
ical PEGIDA event. It gives a first insight into how feelings of collective identity are 
being evoked. The general staging facilitates the performative coordination of the 
heterogeneous assembly of single individuals and groups into a collectivity that feels 
able to exclaim “Wir sind das Volk!” (“We are the people!”). 


5. PERFORMANTIVE POLITICS AS AN ATTEMPT AT “DISTRIBUTION 
OF THE SENSIBLE” 


As Judith Butler remarks, the (self-)assignment “We the people!” is to be understood 
as a claim of the assembling collectivity to be identified as “the people” in order to 
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overcome an experienced precarity (Butler, 2015, p. 181). In this context, Butler ex- 
tends the concept of precarity beyond the common socio-economic understanding 
to include general feelings of threatened bodily existence, as well as perceptions of 
lack of support in leading a livable life free from fears about future needs, such as 
protection, shelter, nourishment, mobility or expression (Butler, 2015, p. 129). The 
“bodies in alliance” that performatively constitute the assembly make visible a col- 
lectively felt precarity and the demand to be publicly recognized (Butler, 2015, p. 
208). This is strongly reminiscent of the concept of the “demos” (the “people”) in Ran- 
ciere's political philosophy: “The one who belongs to the demos, who speaks when he 
is not to speak, is the one who partakes in what he has no part in’ (Ranciére, 2010, 
p. 32). Like Butler, Ranciére attempts to think of political action in categories of the 
aesthetic. For him, the political and the aesthetic cannot be separated. The former 
shapes the individual and collective possibilities of being in a common space in so- 
ciety in the sense of a shared aisthesis. Thus, the political assigns people to a certain 
bodily and sensory “presence in the world” (Ranciére, 2016, p. 18), which determines 
how they can perceive this world and how they are perceived in it. For example, are 
certain individuals recognized as legitimate speakers in public discourse, are their 
voices being heard when uttered, are they being ignored as their voices are only rec- 
ognized as noise and not as speech, or are they silenced and therefore made invis- 
ible? The political which is performatively embodied in political action establishes 
not only a normative order—who is recognized as a political subject—but also leads 
to a general “distribution of the sensible.” 


This partition should be understood in the double sense of the word: on the one 
hand, as that which separates and excludes; on the other, as that which allows 
participation. A partition of the sensible refers to the manner in which a relation 
between a shared common (un commun partagé) and the distribution of exclusive 
parts is determined in sensory experience. This latter form of distribution, which, 
by its sensory self-evidence, anticipates the distribution of part and shares (par- 
ties), itself presupposes a distribution of what is visible and what not, of what 
can be heard and what cannot. (Ranciére, 2010, p. 36) 


Therefore, political action is to be seen as a never-ending struggle over the division of 
the common world (of the sensible) in the form of the shared public space (of society), 
which is to define and continually redefine who is included, who seeks inclusion, 
and who remains excluded from the current regime of perception. From this point 
of view, staging a demonstration is a tangible way of expressing a formerly invisible 
collective existence, making it seen and heard through the assembled people who 
temporarily change the distribution of urban space by occupying public squares: “A 
demonstration is political not because it occurs in a particular place and bears upon 
a particular object but rather because its form is that of a clash between two parti- 
tions of the sensible” (Ranciére, 2010, p. 39). Political action thus seeks to widen the 
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possibilities of participation, as mentioned above, by challenging the existing “dis- 
tribution of the sensible” and establishing a new distribution from the position of 
the “demos.” The demand for a “part of those who have no part” (Ranciére, 2010, p. 
33) is an attempt of the currently voiceless to make themselves heard to those who 
were not listening. For Ranciere, the struggle for political participation in the sense 
of being part of acommonly shared aisthesis is the heart of democracy. This is what 
he calls “politics.” The second form of a “distribution of the sensible” is opposed to 
such an open-ended dispute. The principle of the “police” is the attempted closure of 
any argument by neglecting the existence of a “demos.” 


The essence of the police lies in a partition of the sensible that is characterized by 
the absence of void and of supplement: society here is made up of groups tied to 
specific modes of doing, to places in which these occupations are exercised, and 
to modes of being corresponding to these occupations and these places. In this 
matching of functions, places and ways of being, there is no place for any void. 
It is this exclusion of what-is-not that constitutes the police-principle at the core 
of statist practices. (Ranciére, 2010, p. 36) 


But which of these two opposing logic principles is represented in the PEGIDA 
demonstrations? The protesters’ claim “Wir sind das Volk!” (“We are the people!”) 
suggests the collective embodiment of a “demos.” This view is already challenged by 
taking into consideration the composition of the demonstrations. First, all of the 
empirical surveys on PEGIDA suggest that the majority of participants are German, 
white, male, on average 51 years old and consider themselves part of the working 
middle-class (for an overview see Patzelt in Patzelt & Klose, 2016, p. 159ff.). These 
characteristics imply at least minimum access to social, political, or cultural capital 
and are not commonly associated with extensive precarity. Second, in his analysis 
of the political topics and demands of PEGIDA, Heim concludes that most of them 
were present in previous public discourse (Knopp, 2017, p. 362). These two points, 
the relatively privileged status of the participants, as well as their discursively well- 
established demands, seem to suggest that the performative logic of PEGIDA does 
not follow the principle of “politics” in the sense of making a suppressed subjectivity 
visible and thus contributing to a diversification of political discourse. Rather, it 
embodies the “police” in the sense of striving for hegemony and establishing an 
exclusive order of political discourse. But how does this principle influence the 
collective performance of the protest event and the aesthetic perception of the 
participants? 
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6. EXCLUSIVE SPACES 


The temporary occupation of public places, streets, and squares is always part of 
bodily assemblies. They directly influence the way common urban space can be per- 
ceived. With PEGIDA, there is a certain tendency to gather at such places that are 
literally enclosed on all sides by buildings, wide streets, or natural borders in the 
city, like the Elbe river. One example is the Theaterplatz, where most of the rallies 
in the second half of 2015 took place (see figure 1). The gathering spot can only be 
reached through a limited number of streets in which two more barriers have to be 
passed before entering. The first is a more or less narrow cordon of small groups of 
official police forces, who inspect anyone wishing to proceed further. This is followed 
by PEGIDA’s own security staff asking for donations. Therefore, it is nearly impos- 
sible to stumble into a PEGIDA rally involuntarily. Accordingly, there are almost no 
other people to be seen at the gathering spots apart from the participants. Even if 
there are other persons—such as tourists—they are made very much invisible com- 
pared to the sheer numbers of demonstrators. Furthermore, counter-protests gen- 
erally have to take place at a certain distance from the PEGIDA rallies. Hence, they 
are usually not visible and can only sometimes be heard in the distance. Yet, even 
such slight interruptions lead to complaints by the PEGIDA speakers. 

All these elements taken together can contribute to a feeling among the partici- 
pants of being “among one’s own.” Groups or individuals that are disliked by PEGIDA 
and most forms of dissensus are widely absent at the rallies. This is not a coinci- 
dence. It is the desired effect of the deliberate staging in enclosed areas and the re- 
sult of the collective performance so that, journalists (as part of the “lying press”), for 
example, are attacked verbally and physically by the participants in order to make 
them leave. In effect, PEGIDA rallies tend to turn the ideally heterogeneous public 
space of the city? into an exclusive space for a more or less homogeneous, or more 
precisely homogeneously imagined, group of participants as the legitimate repre- 
sentation of the “German people.” In doing so, the protests temporarily establish a 
new spatial arrangement. They reshape the possibilities of the perception of urban 
space in a way that is practically opposed in order to enable a shared aisthesis. 

In this respect, Butler argues that the self-assignment of an assembled collec- 
tivity as “We the people!” necessarily produces exclusions—at least of those groups 
or individuals who are not present (Butler, 2015, p. 4). However, it is different if a 
protest is aware of its own exclusory mechanisms and attempts to minimize them 
or to make the missing groups invisible to those on the inside. By retreating into en- 
closed spaces, PEGIDA embodies the latter, corresponding to the logic of the “police”: 


5 “The city creates a situation, the urban situation, where different things occur one after an- 
other and do not exist separately but according to their differences. ... However, the urban is 
not indifferent to all differences, precisely because it unites them.” (Lefebvre, 2003, p. 117f.) 
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“Move along! There’s nothing to see here!” (Ranciére, 2010, p. 37). The “police” divide 
the sensible into visible parts—the subject of the shared aesthesis—and parts not 
worth seeing, just as PEGIDA shields its rallies from outside impressions. For Ran- 
ciere, not only is political dissensus as the basis of democratic argument excluded 
from the rallies by the spatial arrangement, but their content is strongly oriented 
towards presenting a collective consensus. Controversial speeches are rare and most 
contributions fall within a narrow and popular range of topics and arguments. The 
constrictive character of the expected presentation of consensus is highlighted by 
a personal experience at the PEGIDA rally in Dresden on July 18, 2016, where Tony 
Fleischmann made his debut speech claiming not to like the term “lying press.” In 
the vicinity of my observations, this remark caused vigorous head-shaking and dis- 
approving shouts towards the stage. Taken together, the staging of the protests in 
enclosed spaces and the absence of argumentative dissensus make the rallies a real- 
life “echo-chamber” in which only PEGIDA is to be heard and seen. This is not only 
meant metaphorically. While the walls of the surrounding buildings limit the visi- 
ble urban space to the rallies themselves, they also reflect the collective chants back 
to their origins. With a few thousand participants in attendance, the rallies tend to 
fill the individual range of sensory perceptions nearly exclusively with impressions 
created by PEGIDA, thus evoking feelings of hegemonic power. 

The degree to which such perceptions form the core of the aesthetic dimension 
of the protest and shape a genuine PEGIDA experience becomes evident when these 
mechanisms of staging or the dynamics of collective performance fail. With decreas- 
ing numbers of participants, it was becoming harder to fill the occupied urban areas 
and therefore the sensory field of the participants. To counter this development, the 
protests were moved to narrower squares, like Schlossplatz. However, PEGIDA ral- 
lies sometimes had to be held on public squares that were either far too big, leaving 
the participants scattered across the area, like the second anniversary at Theater- 
platz with only an estimated 8,000 attendants, or that were open to the sides, like 
the Wiener Platz next to the Hauptbahnhof (see figures 1 & 2). In such situations, the 
participants were constantly confronted with other perceptions, like urban everyday 
activities, that prevented the emergence of a feeling of hegemonic exclusivity. This 
resulted in a diminished air of confidence at the rallies. There were, for example, 
significantly fewer slogans to be heard and fewer people participating in them. Fol- 
lowing the aforementioned rally on July 18 at Wiener Platz, participants even com- 
plained afterwards in social-media groups that “as usual” few people attended the 
protest. Such descriptions hint more to a feeling of disillusionment evoked at the 
event than of collective power. 
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7. MECHANISMS OF SYMBOLICALLY KEEPING A DOUBLE DISTANCE 


Therefore, the specific “distribution of the sensible” of PEGIDA is realized through 
the symbolic and factual exclusion of unwanted “others” from the sensory percep- 
tion of the participants. A similar tendency pervades the speeches at PEGIDA rallies, 
which often follow an overarching narrative of “keeping a distance” from disliked 
groups (Knopp, 2017, p. 107f.). Besides this horizontal dimension of exclusion, there 
is also a noteworthy tendency towards vertical distancing—in practice as well as in 
philosophical theory. The logic of the “police” separates “actual groups defined by dif- 
ferences in birth, and by the different functions, places, and interests that make up 
the social body” (Ranciére, 2010, p. 36). Separation in this case means giving or deny- 
ing those groups the possibility of political participation or access to the collective 
exercise of arkhé: “The logic of arkhé thus presupposes that a determinate superior- 
ity is exercised over an equally determinate inferiority” (Ranciére, 2010, p. 30). The 
logic of the “police” as the performance of arkhé is based upon and (re-)produces in- 
equality. During the PEGIDA rallies, this is enacted in two ways. 


7.1 “Rituals of status reversal” a la Turner 


One example is the call-and-response pattern during the speeches, as described 
above. This can be interpreted as the performative establishment of a vertical re- 
lationship between PEGIDA and those mentioned in the speeches by expressing 
the desire to collectively exercise power over them, for example by “clearing them 

ut.” Especially with regard to groups or individuals perceived as superior, like 
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politicians, the chants rhetorically flip the predominant social order as perceived by 
the participants. Those collective performances (of chanting) resemble the “rituals 
of status reversal” described by Victor Turner. In these cultural practices, “groups 
or categories of persons who habitually occupy low status positions in the social 
structure are positively enjoined to exercise ritual authority over their superiors” 
(Turner, 1991, p. 167). This derogative tendency has always been present in PEGIDA 
speeches. For example, Patzelt refers to the protests as a “Schmähgemeinschaft” 
(Vilifying community”) bound together by the expression of disdain towards “a 
political-medial class” (Patzelt in Patzelt & Klose, 2016; p. 36). In mid-2016, PEGIDA 
co-founder Siegfried Dabritz even declared that the rhetoric device of irony was one 
of the main principles of PEGIDA for “unmasking the regime of lies” by “ridiculing 
the Merkel-system” (Däbritz at the PEGIDA rally on July 18, 2016).° This statement 
provoked a wave of applause among the participants. Just like Turner’s “rituals of 
status reversal” pejorative chants at PEGIDA are used to renew the existing social 
order (as it is) by (re-)grounding the political rule in the nativist communitas of the 
assembled German “Volk.” In the self-image of PEGIDA, the protests (re-)establish 
a democratic “Volkssouveränität” (“Sovereignty of the people”). 


7.2 Performing “German supremacy” 


The argument of a performative status reversal is only applicable to groups or in- 
dividuals perceived as superior. It must be modified when vulnerable groups, like 
refugees, are targeted. Their symbolic degradation follows the racist assumption 
that those groups or individuals are granted more privileges than they are entitled 
to, based on the omnipresent ideologies of inequality which group people vertically 
by ascribing a social status based on an attributed cultural, racial, national, or re- 
ligious identity. In the ideology of PEGIDA, social participation and the national- 
ist or even nativist imagination of legitimate German-ness are intertwined. Kim- 
mel observed an equivalent mechanism of supremacist thinking in his sociologi- 
cal study on “Angry White Men’ in the U.S. about the structure of feelings amongst 
white working-class males and its cultural forms of expression. Those men, Kimmel 
remarks, “feel entitled while looking ‘dowr at the hordes of ‘others’ who are threat- 
ening to take what they believe is rightfully theirs and are being aided in their ille- 
gitimate quest by a government that is in their thrall” (Kimmel, 2013, p. 63). Those 
viewpoints are based on the imagination of an allegedly righteous property based 
on national or cultural identity, for example in the form of a stock of privileges that 


6 To be precise, the aforementioned speech was given by Dabritz, but he claimed to have read 
a letter that was handed to him anonymously before the rally started. The veracity of this 
claim cannot be proved. The speech is cited from personal notes. 
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is being taken away or hollowed out illegitimately.’ Hardt and Negri call the imagi- 
native connection between a racialized property of privileges and identity “race priv- 
ilege”: “Identity and property thus have a double relation in right-wing populisms: 
identity serves as a privileged means to property and also as a form of property itself, 
which promises to maintain or restore the hierarchies of the social order” (Hardt 
& Negri, 2017, 53). The rhetorical degradation of vulnerable groups functions as a 
means of a social self-elevation. It must, therefore, be seen as a performative em- 
bodiment of supremacist thinking in order to restore a desired social order based 


on racist or nativist ideologies of inequality. 


8. FROM SYMBOLIC DISTANCING TO PHYSICAL DOMINANCE 


In this respect, the initial rally at each PEGIDA event shows the mechanisms of a 
“distribution of the sensible” by means of the “police” at work. Its staging tends to 
turn the heterogeneous public space into an exclusive real-life echo-chamber in 
which mechanisms of, mainly symbolic, double-distancing are exercised. This cre- 
ates an atmosphere of supremacist hegemony against the background of a collective 
performance of nativist identity. The following demonstrations seem to oppose this 
logic as they exit the enclosed protest space. However, the participants enter the 
urban lifeworld not as individuals but as a part of a protest collective. The underlying 
collective identity has been performatively evoked during the rally just previously. 
Moreover, the demonstrations present a, potentially massive, collective presence of 
protesting bodies that dominate the streets in the absence of a comparable opposi- 
tion. They become the manifestation of the claimed hegemony, extending their air 
of supremacy over the enclosed rallies and into the wider city. Hence, the political 
dimension of the demonstrations does not derive from the expression of demands 
or opinions, since they are mostly “silent marches.” They are mainly political in their 
aesthetic effects on the collective perception of the urban space. 

During the marches, the formerly exercised position of symbolic supremacy 
transforms into direct acts of verbal and physical exclusion and dominance. For 
example, on November 30th, 2015, PEGIDA passed the state parliament of Saxony 


7 Kimmel (and also Hochschild) point out that, due to socio-political upheavals favoring a 
re-distribution of social wealth from bottom to top, the socio-economic situation of many U.S. 
citizens (even from those segments formerly untouched by the threat of social descent) has 
deteriorated in recent decades, exposing them to a growing risk of precarity or at least block- 
ing their social advancement. This is the objective (and empirically studied) background of 
similar feelings of deprivation (see Kimmel, 2013, p. 282) to which (cultural-)racist or nativist 
(in the sense of supremacist) positions, as a way of making sense of the world, can be politi- 
cally attached. Heitmeyer (2018, p. 98ff) describes similar developments for Germany. 
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and the “House of the Press.” Despite both locations being mostly empty, the par- 
ticipants shouted angry slogans in their direction. The thin line between symbolic 
and physical aggression is tested each time the PEGIDA demonstrations pass rallies 
of counter-protestors. Those were normally attended by only one or two hundred 
people. Nonetheless, they were heavily guarded by riot police. With their clearly 
minoritarian position, they could easily have been ignored by the passing PEGIDA 
demonstrations. Instead, the participants started to shout at the counter-rally as 
soon as it came into sight. Some even waved fists or approached the counter rally 
angrily to insult individual participants. In those situations of confrontation with 
opposed groups, PEGIDA participants were actively enacting the logic of the “police” 
by trying to collectively suppress dissensus. The effects of such a performance, which 
combine symbolic distancing and the exercise of physical dominance, can be seen 
at the end of the PEGIDA event. The mass singing of the German national anthem 
completes the creation of the German “Volk” as a collective body in performative 
synchronicity. Afterwards, the participants leave the rallies. Unlike the individu- 
alized gathering process, there are now collective chants to be heard and flags are 
being waved. Taken together, this creates the impression of small demonstrations 
heading away from the PEGIDA rallies. Therefore, the atmosphere of supremacist 
hegemony based on the performatively enacted collective identity extends over the 
main event. This could be interpreted as the realization of a right-wing political 
concept of “meta-politics.” The nativist publicist Thor von Waldstein describes the 
effects of PEGIDA in the sense of creating a “weekly increasing courage of the 
people and confidence in their own strength’ which will eventually reduce trust in 
“established politics” (von Waldstein, 2014, p. 33). Potentially, the staging of collec- 
tive protest performances might enable an actual anti-democratic empowerment 
of the participants through aesthetic and affective experiences. 


9. FUELING A NOSTALGIC ANGER-PERFORMATIVE EXCERISE 
OF A NATIVIST HEGEMONY 


PEGIDA claims to embody the unheard voice of the German “people” currently un- 
represented in the legislative system. It seems to mirror the logic of the “demos” in 
the political philosophy of Ranciére. However, analysis of the protest performances 
showed a significant tendency to act according to the logic of the “police” by symboli- 
cally and physically barring unwanted groups from the common ground of a shared 
aisthesis (here the urban space). Hence, the PEGIDA events enact the desired so- 
cial change as collective protest performances by creating temporary spaces where 
the political utopia of a supremacist hegemony may not be fully realized but can be 
affectively perceived in the overall atmosphere that has been collectively produced. 
There are no Muslims or (illegal) immigrants at the rallies. Politicians are rhetori- 
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cally degraded to their supposed role as representatives in the sense of servants to a 
majoritarian will, who are told by the crowd what to do, even if they will not listen. 
Moreover, even if there is some dissensus, it can be silenced by acts of verbal or even 
physical domination. 

The PEGIDA protests exercise a political dominance in the form of a “distribu- 
tion of the sensible” through collective action based on supremacist ideology. This 
leads to a performative re-installation of a social order based on “race privileges” 
that have supposedly been lost, since they are no longer a guarantee of social ad- 
vancement (see Kimmel, 2013, p. XII or Hochschild, 2017, p. 188f.). In the eyes of 
PEGIDA, the protests reclaim what should belong to them “naturally.” This logic of 
re-appropriation follows the emotional structure of anger about an unjust loss of 
property—even an immaterial one like privileges—through no fault of one’s own. 
Simultaneously, guilt is projected onto certain vulnerable groups, which become tar- 
gets for feelings of revenge—a mechanism that has been described in the previously 
mentioned study by Kimmel: 


Aggrieved entitlement can mobilize one politically, but it is often a mobilization 
toward the past, not the future, to restore that which one feels has been lost. It 
invariably distorts one’s vision and leads to a misdirected anger—often at those 
just below you on the ladder, because clearly they deserve what they are getting 
far less than you do. (Kimmel, 2013, p. 24) 


This orientation towards the past is also present in the PEGIDA movement. The 
protest is not centered around the political management of the current diverse so- 
cio-political situation to foster the future opening of the democratic argument to a 
wider variety of people. Instead, it enacts the closing of democratic debate by means 
of the “police” and returning to an imagined socio-political “lost paradise” where 
the bond between identity and privilege still existed. Bauman calls this nostalgic 
re-creation of a patchwork backwards utopia “retrotopia’ (Bauman, 2017, p. 17). For 
PEGIDA, this means the re-installation of a hegemonic German “Volk” which is, in 
effect, the supremacy of the white, German (male). The performative enactment of 
a backwards utopia makes the Dresden protests an ideal example of “the reduction 
of politics to the police” as described by Ranciére in the sense of a return to the, 
allegedly, “normal state of things” (Ranciére, 2010, p. 42f.). However, the staging 
of the desired social order that builds upon affective management of anger over 
the perceived loss of “race privileges” is only temporary. As Kimmel pointed out, 
anger is a “hot emotion” that has to be fueled constantly (Kimmel, 2013, p. 36f.). 
This is what the PEGIDA protests do by regularly taking to the streets of Dresden. 
They constantly renew the projection of perceived injustices to vulnerable groups 
and their supporters in state legislation and the media. On top of that, they enact a 
symbolic revenge which opens spaces of aesthetic perception to feel at least a small 
amount of affective satisfaction. 


Sommer: “Wir sind das Volk!” 


10. CONCLUSION 


It is this “metapolitical” dimension of collective action in populist movements that 
leads Kimmel to conclude that populism is rather “an emotion, not a political ideol- 
ogy” (Kimmel, 2013, p. 64). Inthe end, it is important to remember that the specific 
“distribution of the sensible” that shapes the aesthetic perception at those protest 
events is not virtual. It enables real corporal and sensory experiences and evokes 
emotional and affective movements. Therefore, the constant exercise of feelings of 
a hegemonic collective identity and the resulting regular (re-)creation of a “sensing 
collective” can have consequences. The events around October 3rd, 2016 have shown 
this. Around this date, when the official festivities of “German Unity Day” were be- 
ing held in Dresden, PEGIDA and similar groups tried to crash them. Their support- 
ers appeared at different events of the festival, sometimes with a few hundred peo- 
ple, and began to insult and even attack politicians and attendees. The mainly sym- 
bolic re-appropriation of the urban space that has been exercised or drilled regularly 
on PEGIDA Mondays then turned into actual acts of political dominance by trying 
to police large parts of the city. This development is not a unique attribute of the 
protests in Dresden. Similar mechanisms of aesthetically exercised collective domi- 
nance that turned into political vigilance could be observed throughout the author- 
itarian protests against the state measures to control the COVID pandemic in Ger- 
many. Therefore, the questions remain concerning how democratic forces can po- 
litically react to the growing attempts by authoritarian forces to police urban space 
by means of protest and reinforce a “distribution of the sensible” that enables the 
aesthetic perception of more diverse collectivities or “sensing collectives.” 
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Digital Violence as Affective Disciplining after 
Feminist Protests 
The Case of #NotLikeThatLadies 


Marcela Suárez and Mirjana Mitrović 


1. INTRODUCTION 


In Latin America there is a severe crisis of violence against women. This situation is 
aggravated due to the high level of impunity enjoyed by perpetrators and, further, 
the institutional violence directed at women seeking justice, leading in most cases 
to revictimization. Feminist protests against said violence have exploded through- 
out the region. They carry the banner of common slogans such as #NiUnaMenos 
(NotOneMore) as a way of demanding an end to the impunity. A renewed feminist 
agency that brings the affects to the forefront has emerged, and with it the affecta- 
tions of violence, as a way to enrich the political repertoire of the fight against sex- 
ual violence (Baer, 2016; de Souza, 2019). An exemplary series of protests of this kind 
took place in Mexico City after two cases of minors raped by the police went public 
in August 2019. To protest police impunity, women painted red circles symbolizing 
blood outside the police station, dumped pink glitter on the head of Mexico City’s se- 
curity secretary and graffitied historical monuments with feminist slogans. Black- 
masked women also smashed bus station windows and mixed the shards with pink 
glitter to call attention to these sites of violence against them. These affective inter- 
ventions permeated with fury, anger, and despair over the devastating situation of 
gender violence, created shared ways of sensing and being affected by violence. 

The responses to the women’s mobilizations have been quite ambivalent: On the 
one hand, there is a tangible euphoria and solidarity among women, as a form of col- 
lective resistance, but this is met with increasing corrective threats on social networks, 
on the other. The hashtag #AsiNoMujeres (NotLikeThatLadies)—created in response 
to feminist protests in 2019—is evidence of that. It was the women who were then 
condemned as violent and even irrational—not police impunity or the society that 
tolerates it. These forms of digital violence show the currently contested character 
not only of female bodies but also of their affects, revealing the deep intertwinement 
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ofhow gendered hegemonies are both vulnerable to aesthetic interventions buttend 
to resort to reciprocal cycles of violence, too. 

Cultural expectations have widely been considered in feminist literature as a 
form of symbolic violence to discipline women by designating the ways women 
‘ought to behave’ as well as by mobilizing the penalties they must pay for their public 
role (Savigny, 2020). In the same way, with the praxeology analysis of aesthetics, 
Reckwitz (2016) points out that aesthetics is always bound up with the mobilization 
of affects. The response to the protests in the media and social networks resulted, 
however, in practices of disciplining affects (Reckwitz 2016). 

In spite of the fact that the public opinion largely denigrated the protests because 
of women's rage, the protest did find resonance in public policy. The government in- 
deed responded by activating a “gender alert” in November 2019, which implies that 
a series of measures focused on addressing gender violence must be taken. More- 
over, amendments to the penal code were also approved to criminalize digital vio- 
lence. In the end, feminist protesters have found a way to turn such vicious cycles 
into virtuous paths toward countering digital post-protest behavioral critique and 
affect discipline. 

This article aims to analyze the intertwining of the aesthetic and political prac- 
tices that emerged in the protests both as a site of resistance but also as discipline. 
To do that, we engage with the literature of violence against women in politics and 
affect theory. We claim that the great diversity of aesthetic-political actions accom- 
panying the protests render visible the evocation of rage as a shared collective sub- 
jectivity and thus a renewed feminist agency that is verbalized in the slogan “Somos 
malas; podemos ser peores” (We are bad; we can be worse). We further argue that the in- 
tertwining of affects and political practices in these performances and protests char- 
acterized by bringing the women’s affects to the political arena have transgressed the 
affective order and political imaginary of how women should protest and what kind 
of affects they are allowed to bring into public spaces. We read the interventions of 
collective rage as a revolt against the cultural expectations of women violated feel- 
ing ashamed and having to endure it. Due to these expectations, women protesters 
are routinely punished for showing anger in the public arena—and not articulating 
their demands (as they “should”) in “rational” and “intelligent” ways. Thus, they be- 
come the targets of hundreds of misogynistic posts on social networks where users 
expressed shame and hate toward feminism. Women are also accused of corrupting 
the meaning of femininity and, finally, provided with male role models and ways in 
which they should protest. 

Methodologically, we undertook a digital ethnography understood as a research 
strategy that is not limited to the digital space but also includes on-site participant 
observation and interviews (Murthy, 2011). The main sources of our research com- 
prised field notes of participation in the protests (including the multi-sensory per- 
ceptions and the affects they generate) (Pink, 2009) and the collection of various au- 
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diovisual materials, such as photos, videos, and reviews of the protests. The digital 
ethnography also included on-site field periods in Mexico City to conduct in-depth 
face-to-face interviews with activists from the feminist collective Luchadoras. This 
is a feminist collective that promotes processes of personal and collective political 
transformation by narrating and disseminating women’s stories. Their mission is 
to build an internet free of violence and to create political spaces for women’s em- 
powerment (Luchadoras, 2020). Our digital ethnographic approach was combined 
with the analysis of posts containing the hashtag #NotLikeThatLadies on the social 
media platform Twitter. Through data mining techniques, we collected 2172 tweets 
in the period from August 16th—31, 2019. This hashtag was trending as users mobi- 
lized their opinions and expectations for women protesting against violence affec- 
tively. Field notes, interviews, and the tweets were analyzed with content analysis 
(Hernandez, Fernandez, & Baptista Lucio, 2010). 

This article contributes to the literature on violence against women in poli- 
tics and affect theory by analyzing, in a more integral way, the public demands on 
women to control their affects as a medium of gender politics and patriarchic power, 
that is, to be civilized and rational—but at the same time it is arising as a source of 
new ways of resistance against impunity. We also document evidence of the digital 
violence and the discipline that activists and human rights defenders face in social 
media in the wake of feminist protest. In the next section, we draw on contributions 
about violence against women in politics and affect theory to address practices of 
resistance and how they in turn face discipline. In section three, we discuss feminist 
strategies to subvert affective governance during the protests. In section four, we 
focus on the media response, the digital violence directed at the activists and their 
bodily reactions. Section five centers on the subsequent affective disciplining that 
followed the protests by focusing on the #NotLikeThatLadies as a political site. A 
final section offers our conclusion that women’s fear turning to rage has entered the 
political repertoire of affective feminist politics despite any reactionary discipline 
to put women back ‘in their place, effectively turning a corner in Latin American 
feminist politics. Feminism at large has learned to use #NotLikeThatLadies-type 
disciplining as a source of inspiration billowing up in clouds of pink glitter. 


2. VIOLENCE AND AFFECTS 


Gendered violence is a contested concept (M. Krook, 2020). New discussions are di- 
rected toward questioning the focus on physical violence and changing it to the di- 
verse ways in which violence against women is also perpetrated. These include sym- 
bolic, semiotic (use of symbols, language, and images), cultural violence and, more 
recently, digital violence. All these practices take their toll on women’s’ bodies, pro- 
fessional careers, and their status in society, with considerable physical, psycholog- 
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ical, moral, and even economic losses (Bardall, Bjarnegärd, & Piscopo, 2020). Par- 
ticularly, current discussions of our platform society have prompted literature on 
digital violence to explode (Jane, 2014; Jane, 2016; Powell & Henry, 2017). Many other 
authors have conceptualized digital violence in a broader sense, as any acts of gen- 
der-based violence that are committed via the use of information and communica- 
tion technologies (APC, 2015; Henry & Powell, 2018). 

In this article, we focus on digital violence against women protesters. We relyon 
the conception of violence against women in politics as a distinctive phenomenon 
from violence against women in general. While the objective of the first concept is 
to disqualify women (politicians, human rights defenders and activists) as politi- 
cal actors (M. L. Krook & Sanin, 2020), the second is meant to sustain and rein- 
force women's subordination (Bardall et al., 2020). The literature on violence against 
women in politics has focused on women politicians to date; we thus claim that 
there is a research gap about the ways in which women human right defenders and 
activists are affectively disciplined through digital violence—for in fact mobilizing 
their own affects as a way to prompt new political repertories in collective action. 
In this article, we approach digital violence—not as just another type of violence, 
but rather we understand internet as a social space (Proctor, 2020) where violence is 
enmeshed into the digital realm. 

The literature on violence against women in politics states that misogynistic 
comments impose a division between ‘correct’ and ‘incorrect’ ways to behave and is 
directed at women as a way to punish them for violating traditional gender roles 
and stereotypes (Manne, 2017). For instance, by reinforcing the idea that women’s 
place is the kitchen (Jane, 2014), meaning that women should remain ‘docile, be- 
cause, traditionally, women are seen as being emotional and not rational—but also 
needing to keep that affect at home on the fainting couch, so to speak—any show 
of affect in public both plays into the stereotype and simultaneously transgresses 
it. This transgression in turn invites corrective measures to re-reinforce the stereo- 
type, that is, a form of cultural violence that constructs a morality, one that tends 
to carry more implications for women than it does for men in patriarchal societies 
(Al-Rawi, Chun, & Amer, 2021). This means that although men may also be subject 
to affective discipline, the implications for women are different. These kinds of 
comments are focused on women’s bodies—specifically debasement of a woman's 
‘looks’ or threat of physical violence—or gender scripts undermining women’s com- 
petence in the political sphere (M. L. Krook & Sanin, 2020). Moreover, misogynistic 
comments on social media result in symbolic aggressions (M. L. Krook & Sanin, 
2020; Savigny, 2020). The violence is expressed in abusive language, implicit irony, 
and sarcasm, explicit derogatory commentaries or verbal abuse (Fuchs & Schäfer, 
2020). Although male activists may also experience disciplinary actions in the wake 
of their protests, these mechanisms are directed toward the men’s actions and 
not based in gender roles or bodily images (Citron, 2014). Digital violence against 
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protesters altogether inflicts a violation of their political rights (such as the right of 
freedom of expression, the right of protest) (M. Krook, 2020). These practices have 
further implications—dangerously stigmatizing and stifling activists—and thus 
open further possibilities for the state to criminalize such actions and for society as 
a whole to repress dissent (Amnistia Internacional, 2021). 

Social media has been thoroughly analyzed as an affective social space where 
publics can be mobilized and connected through feelings (Hiilis, Paasonen, & Petit, 
2019; Papacharissi, 2016). While social movements theory has focused on the eman- 
cipatory potential of affect (Castells, 2015), feelings are a site of both discipline and 
resistance (Bargetz, 2015; Di Gregorio & Merolli, 2016; Reckwitz, 2016). Affect the- 
ory has discussed the dichotomies that exist between the celebration and critique of 
affects and the opposition between rationality and affects (Kahl et al., 2019). More- 
over, feminist contributions to affective politics literature have also argued that the 
relation of certain affects to categories such as gender, race, and class—and thereby 
their (d)evaluation—tend to confine women to certain affective regimes of oppres- 
sion that play rationality off against emotionality (Bargetz, 2015; Penz, Sauer, Penz, 
& Sauer, 2020). It also disputes the idea that some societies are more affective than 
others, for example non-Western societies (Hynnä et al., 2019; Kahl et al., 2019). 

Drawing on the literature of violence against women in politics and affective pol- 
itics, our contribution here follows three lines of argument: First, we present evi- 
dence of the attempts to discipline activists and human rights defenders through 
digital violence, and in doing so the article seeks to put to rest rational and affect 
binarisms. Secondly, since we base our evidence on feminist protests in Mexico City 
and the affective discipline, we also seek to contest the idea that women generally 
are more inclined toward affectivity. Affective regimes of governance are efficacious 
as part of the practices that sustain violent practices, particularly in the aftermath 
of large feminist mobilizations. Finally, this article contributes to the literature on 
affective feminist politics by analyzing performances and interventions at historical 
monuments guided by rage as a strategy to hold the state accountable for the situation 
of impunity prevailing in the country. 


3. THE AFFECTIVITY OF GENDERED VIOLENCE 


A context of structural violence prevails in Mexico (Franco, 2013; Rodriguez, 2009). 
While it is true that violence is generalized for both men and women, it should 
be noted that gender violence is not related to drug trafficking, which is the main 
cause of violence in general and is perpetrated by men. Feminicides are, in turn, the 
extreme case of gender violence that implicates both the state (direct and indirectly) 
and individual perpetrators (Fregoso & Bejarano, 2010; Lagarde, 2008). This type of 
violence is rooted in gender inequalities and misogyny because it is expressed in the 
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killing of women just because they are women. In spite of the increasing trend of 
feminicides, there are still several difficulties in classifying the murders of women 
as feminicides, so that some estimates indicate that there could be as many as 20 a 
day (Linares, 2021). Moreover, not only is violence a problem but also impunity, since 
94.8% of all crimes—including gender-based violence—go unpunished (Linares, 
2021), because many victims have serious obstacles to accessing formal justice. 
Faced with this situation, women articulate their resistance via interventions in 
public spaces—the internet being one of those spaces—showing rage, fed-up-ness 
against the violence and solidarity with other women. August 2019 was a historic 
moment for feminist mobilizations in Mexico. First in the protests under the hash- 
tag #NoNosCuidanNosViolan (“They don't take care of me; they rape me”) and then 
the following Glitter Protest. In the next subsections, we will analyze the feminists 
protests and the affective repertories they mobilized. 


3.1 The #NoNosCuidanNosViolan protest of August 12", 2019 


This protest followed the two abovementioned rape cases of minors at the hands of 
police officers in Mexico City (Jimenez, 2019). The protesters’ anger was ignited not 
merely by the act of violence perpetrated by police officers. A series of irregulari- 
ties occurred when one of the minors went to file a complaint, namely, the minor’s 
identity was exposed by none other than the authorities themselves (Ruiz, 2019). In 
addition, the authorities alleged that the minor’s statement presented contradic- 
tions. These types of practices, like leaking personal data in an effort to discredit 
or invite threats, are common ways for women to get blamed in a double victimiza- 
tion and for police offenders to evade responsibility (Arjona, 2019). The leaks resulted 
in the minor dropping her legal claim (Pradilla, 2019). The irregularities continued, 
such as the fact that the doctor did not follow rape case protocol in examining the 
minor for three whole days after the rape—allowing evidence to disappear. There 
were also contradictions between the statements of the police chief that the allegedly 
guilty police officers were still working, and the mayor, who stated that they had al- 
ready been suspended (Ruiz, 2019). Only three days after this rape, a second case 
became known of another minor who was raped by an on-duty policeman inside the 
Museo Archivo de la Fotografia in Mexico City. Claudia Sheinbaum, the mayor of 
Mexico City, was cautious in her response, stating that a proper investigation would 
be carried out. In response, various feminist collectives called anonymously for a 
first demonstration outside the police station in Mexico City on August 12th, 2019. 
The protest’s slogan—#NoNosCuidanNosViolan—can be read as a statement im- 
plying that police officers not only do not observe their duty to provide protection, 
but instead they themselves commit sexual violence. The protest began at the Secre- 
taría de Seguridad Pública and ended at the Procuraduría General de Justicia, both 
of the main judicial institutions in the city. The call to protest in social media was 
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simple: the hashtag, the date and place, and the plea that only women attend. Some 
women wore black, some wore only miniskirts and bras. Some were carrying ban- 
ners showing a pig’s head, while still others protested performatively by dressing up 
as police officers with a sign that read “Police Rapist.” Others painted blood stains 
and graffiti outside on the stairs at the entrance of the institution. When the head of 
the Secretaria de la Seguridad Publica was being interviewed by the press, women 
threw pink glitter at him. They also broke the glass door of the Procuraduria Gen- 
eral de Justicia to demand due diligence in the investigations as well as a stop to the 
revictimization through leaking victims’ personal information. 

Mayor Sheinbaum—herself a woman—issued a press release that same day. She 
stressed that fighting violence against women is part of the government’s agenda. 
At the same time, she called the protests a provocation and said that she would not 
fall into it. The outrage at Sheinbaum’s statement resulted in a rapid, spontaneous, 
and decentralized response from feminist activists. Immediately, there was a call 
for a new protest in various Mexican cities for Friday night, August 16, 2019, just five 
days after the “provocation” protest. As if by magic, glitter was present almost every- 
where: Photos with glowing pink glitter were sent from smartphone to smartphone, 
and feminist memes were created parodying the idea of glitter as an extremely dan- 
gerous provocation based on the incident with the secretary. For example, one meme 
shows a soldier presenting 14 tons of seized contraband—not of drugs, but glitter 
(Figure 1). The call to protests in over 30 cities in Mexico said bring pink glitter. Thus, 
glitter became an extremely important symbol of feminist resistance in Mexico. 

The group Resistance Femme shared the event via Facebook under the hashtag 
#NoNosCuidanNosViolan, accompanied by the demand “We want justice!” On the 
morning prior to the protest various collectives published a statement addressed to 
both Mayor Sheinbaum and the Secretary of Municipal Security. In the text, they 
denounced the government’s inability to “identify and punish those who violate 
women’s human rights” and declared that “our protests arise because it is the State 
itself, through its police and military forces, who perpetrates the crimes of sexual 
abuse, protects the offenders, silences the victims and humiliates them’ (Femme 
Resistencia, 2019). 
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Figure 1: Glitter meme on Twitter. 


—Ya fueron decomisadas 14 toneladas, jefe. 
— De droga? 
—No, de diamantina rosa. 


een - 13. Aug. 2019 


©) 27 tl 747 Q 4.476 Auf 


Source: Redon, P. (2019) “— Already seized 14 tons, boss. - Of drugs? - No, of 
pink glitter.” 


3.2 Fieldnotes from the Glitter Protest of August 16, 2019: 
“We are bad, we can be worse” 


On the day of this protest, we met at the office of the feminist collective Luchado- 
ras. The office was calm and welcoming. Feminist posters, flyers, and symbols dec- 
orated the white painted walls of the room where they had also produced some of 
the content for their website and social media. Luchadoras made a homemade ver- 
sion of—non-polluting—glitter (sugar and crushed pink eye shadow). Together we 
walked to the place where the protest would start. We walked until the Insurgentes 
Avenue, a big street that goes in a circle, a roundabout with various metrobus sta- 
tions. In the middle, there is a square with the entrances to the metro station. When 
we arrived, the square was already full of women and journalists. It was impossi- 
ble to understand a word of what was being shouted through a megaphone. Walk- 
ing around, the pink glitter was present everywhere, girls were passing around big 
plastic bags full of it. Purple smoke ascended into the air. In general, it was a good 
vibe, some women were chanting, but in general it felt like the calm before a storm. 
The phrase “Demanding justice is not a provocation’ was written ina circle of flames 
on the ground (see Figure 2). In addition, a hooded woman dressed in black with 
an aerosol can in her hand shouted loudly in the direction of the press representa- 
tives, “This protest will be a spectacle!” and thus set the atmosphere of the night. 
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The black-clad and -masked women of the so-called “autonomous black block” were 
relatively few. Various feminist movements, groups, and collectives were present. 
The majority of the women seemed young, schoolgirls or young students, but also 
other generations came out, from small children to elderly women. Some attended 
together, like mothers and daughters. Different groups prepared performances. 

A member of the feminist collective Luchadoras portrayed the atmosphere 
of that afternoon in the following way: “the mood was very heated and what was 
planned was a sit-in, not a march; but with so much rage, it was not possible to have 
people standing in one place” (Luchadoras, personal communication, October 14th, 
2019). 

The people began to move; they filled the streets. The situation was a bit chaotic; 
nobody seemed to know where to go, but the need of the mass to move was clear. 
When we moved upstairs to the roundabout, women started walking around in cir- 
cles. There was the building of the Secretaria de Seguridad Publica. The atmosphere 
was tense, becoming more and more aggressive. The chants in front of the building 
were getting louder; purple fireworks were fired against it. Black-masked women 
smashed the bus stations windows, which they had previously covered with graffiti. 
Most of these actions were supported with applause by the women protesters; only 
on rare occasions did they shout out for the masked women to stop. All the while, 
pink glitter floated in the air. 


Figure 2: Demanding Justice is not a Provocation; 
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Figure 3: Protesters Walking with Purple Smoke | Figure 4: Only Female Police Officers Were 
Visibly Present During the Protest. 


> 
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Figure 5: Broken Glass and Pink Glitter. 


Source Figures 2-5: Mirjana Mitrović (2019), Exhibition “Pink. Glitter. Violence.” 


Figure 5, a picture of smashed glass and pink glitter, expresses the unique mix- 
ture of rage and celebration. The glitter was also used by the young women to “at- 
tack” men in general—not just the head of the Secretaria de la Seguridad Publica, as 
during the march of August 12th. This tactic was also used to push out of the protest 
potentially supportive men, who tried to enter, because men had expressly not been 
invited. 

After nearly all protesters had left Insurgentes Avenue and moved on to the Angel 
de la Independencia, a historical monument, the press documented the damage to 
the metrobus station. On their way, the protesters passed a police station. Only then, 
when glass was broken and fires were set at this police station, did the fire depart- 
ment intervene. Before that, only female police officers had been present during the 
protest (Figure 4), and they seemed to have the order not intervene whatever hap- 
pened. They just stepped back and observed. It is not common in Mexico to just have 
female police officers at protests, but this was a protest against sexual violence exe- 
cuted by male police officers. It can be read as an acknowledgment by the authorities 
that something was wrong. Some protesters, however, saw it as an attempt to con- 
trol the optics. And they saw it going hand in hand with a second tactic used by the 
city government: erasure. Already the next day, all broken glass had been swept up 
and replaced. New glass panes and advertising signs were placed in bus stations. The 
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graffiti had been removed as best and as quickly as possible. This cleanup practice 
was surprisingly fast in the context of Mexico City. It was interpreted as an attempt 
to render the protest invisible. 

The tactic of cleaning up the broken glass and glitter as a symbol of rage did 
not work at the historical monuments, where the protesters arrived later that night. 
They graffitied all over the pedestal of the Angel de la Independencia and the Hemi- 
ciclo a Juarez. This can be understood as tactic of “overwriting,” not erasing the pow- 
erful symbols but attacking and using them for their political claims. After the in- 
terventions at the historical monuments, the collective “Restauradoras con Glitter” 
was formed. Its purpose was to demand that the graffiti should not be removed un- 
til the safety of women in Mexico was guaranteed (Restauradoras con Gliter, 2019). 
In a statement, the collective alluded to graffiti as an aesthetic practice of collec- 
tive memory to subvert the hegemonic meaning of historical monuments linked to 
male memory, respect, union, and progress. In the same document, the collective 
demanded an end to the prevailing impunity for gender violence, through the im- 
plementation of public policies with a gender perspective designed in conjunction 
with civil society, with the mobilization of the hashtag #MujeresNoParedes (women 
not walls). The collective recognized the aesthetic, historical, and social values of the 
monuments; however, they pointed out that these values cannot take precedence 
over the most important value, which is the life of women in full exercise of their hu- 
man rights. At the end, they called on society to “look, read, reflect, and empathize 
with the terrible situation of violence against women, remembering that heritage 
can be restored, violated women will never be the same, while murdered women 
never return home” (Restauradoras con Gliter, 2019). 


4. MEDIA RESPONSES, DIGITAL VIOLENCE, AND BODILY REACTIONS 


Although the deadly gender violence in Mexico did garner attention after the 
protests, public opinion mostly focused on the women’s rage. In the wake of most 
protest, there is usually an initial corrective attitude that circulates in response, but 
this is different than environmentalists being chastised for occupying treetops and 
disabling machinery or even black-block anarchists being condemned for burning 
private cars. The wave of threatening responses—not merely calling for behavior 
correction but rather physical and sexual violence—was arguably unlike anything 
faced by other groups. In addition to the usual gender-based recriminations of the 
newspapers, women who protest face threats of rape and murder online. 

As noted by a member of Luchadoras (personal communication, October 14, 
2019), after the protest there was a massive wave of hate against feminist activists. 
This collective alone received 300 comments in just two days following the protest of 
August 16, 2019 as a result of coordinated actions. The collective received disciplinary 
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and corrective threats in the form of images of women’s bodies cut into pieces. This 
provoked a series of affectations in the protesters’ bodies: fear, nervousness, desire 
to vomit, intimidation, and crying (Luchadoras, personal communication, Octo- 
ber 14, 2019) . Luchadoras was not the only target. Several other activists had also 
experienced digital violence as a form of correction and intimidation, as well as to 
instill fear to prevent future mobilization actions (Sanin, 2020). The Mesoamerican 
Initiative of Women Human Rights Defenders issued a statement in which it spoke 
out against the defamation and criminalization campaign, alluding to the legiti- 
mate right to protest and arguing that these types of practices only contributed to 
continue normalizing and justifying the gendered violence that prevails in Mexico 
(IM-Defensoras, 2019). 

However, press reports and social media discussions focused in the days that 
followed on the graffiti on historical monuments and the broken glass of the bus 
station in the days that followed, paying little attention to the women’s demands. 
The predominantly young women, with bags full of pink glitter in their hands, shat- 
tered any societal expectations of how they should protest. To one big misunder- 
standing about what is violence—smashing things or killing women—some femi- 
nist protesters might have responded: As long as you talk more about destruction of 
objects instead of femicides, we will continue to intervene in public space. It can be 
said that they held true to this statement, as this repertoire of protest now permeates 
feminist civic actions in Latin America. 

Subsequent feminist demonstrations on November 25, 2019 and March 8, 2020 
and 2021 in Mexico replicated the practice of making fire circles in public spaces. 
The strategy of “aesthetically intervening,” not only at historical monuments but 
also outside of the Government Palace in downtown Mexico City, by painting the 
door red with stains simulating blood on the walls, was repeated over and over. In 
such protests, female protesters evoked the image of the ‘good girl’ who likes pink 
glitter and subverted it by mixing glitter with broken glass on the asphalt or using 
spray-paint. The tactic of overwriting was widely used by protesters at this monu- 
ment, as well as at the Hemiciclo a Juarez, a historical monument that the current 
government has appropriated as a symbol of its political project of transformation. 
The monuments were painted with feminist symbols and slogans blaming the state, 
which were then turned into hashtags, becoming themselves symbols of resistance. 
By smashing the glass, painting feminist graffiti on the walls and the streets, and 
above all by throwing pink glitter, they change the aesthetics of public space, often a 
space of fear for them. Aesthetically and practically they turn it into their space and 
reclaim it as a feminist space, at least for a moment. 
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5. DIGITAL VIOLENCE AS AFFECTIVE DISCIPLINING 


The social networks and major newspapers discredited the aesthetic practices of 
graffiti at historical monuments and the damage to the bus and the police stations 
by claiming that it was irrational to ask for the cessation of violence with more vio- 
lence. DataPopMx (2019), a social data analysis organization, found that most media 
outlets made on average 51 daily comments about the graffiti on the Angel of Inde- 
pendence and described it as violent, while only 5.6% referred to the main cause 
of the protest, which was the more serious act of violence—physical, sexual vio- 
lence by police officers against women. In social networks, the corrective hashtag 
#NotLikeThatLadies began to trend on Twitter just two hours after the protest had 
started. From August 16-31, 2019, 2172 posts appeared with this hashtag. The litera- 
ture on violence against women in politics explains this phenomena, calling it “cul- 
tural violence,” which employs a double standard by tolerating the sexual violence of 
police against two minors while decrying the women protesters’ vandalism as vio- 
lence (M. L. Krook & Sanin, 2020). We analyze here the hashtag #NotLikeThatLadies 
as a site of affective politics (Bonilla & Rosa, 2015; Papacharissi, 2016) where hege- 
monic constructions about gender roles, in this case shaping public opinion, were 
mobilized. Out of our content analysis of the tweets, we were able to identify four 
main categories of the digital violence against protesters: 1) affects that the public 
opinion evoked toward feminists after the protest, such as shame and hate; 2) af- 
fects vis-a-vis rationality; 3) expectations for “femininity” in protests; and 4) models 
and ways in which women “should” protest. 


5.1 Affects mobilized after the protest 


In the analysis of the tweets, we could identify a pattern in which users evoked af- 
fects, such as shame, pity, and hate, as a way to construct shared ways of feeling 
about the feminist protests, thereby shaping public perception against the protest 
(Petersen, 2011). The following tweets are examples of that: 

#NotLikeThatLadies I get the impression that what they really generate with 
their protests and destruction is that we hate all these bitches. 

It is serious #NotLikeThatLadies who are setting such a deplorable, sad, pitiful, 
ignorant, low intelligence example. While laws are not enforced and there is insecu- 
rity in what head fits that this would produce a change. 

The first tweet mobilizes hate in a misogynistic way of referring to protesters as 
bitches. The literature on violence against women in politics states that the use of 
denigrating words such as “bitch” has the objective of silencing women, reflecting 
the idea that women should be seen and not heard, and is thus a way of rendering 
women's voices inaudible (Nadim & Fladmoe, 2021; Savigny, 2020). The second tweet 
evokes the pity and shame these women ‘should feel’ by imposing a moral standard 
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between the correct and the incorrect or out-and-out good and bad ways of protest- 
ing (Manne, 2017). It also implies that women should be exemplary in protesting; 
however, because they chose the bad ways, the protest would thus have no impact in 
producing political change. The idea that women should be exemplary also resem- 
bles what is discussed in the literature regarding related expectations according to 
gender (Sanin, 2020). Both tweets give evidence that affects are mobilized to shame 
women for the ways they protest, creating at the same time an hostile affective envi- 
ronment in platforms (Di Gregorio & Merolli, 2016). These misogynistic comments 
can also be understood as a means to discipline women who had entered into the 
public sphere and a warning to other women to stay away from protesting like that, 
or else face similar consequences (M. Krook, 2020; Wagner, 2020). 


5.2 Affects vis-a-vis rationality 


Other ways of denigrating women presented in the #NotLikeThatLadies posts es- 
tablished a division between ‘smart’ versus ‘pointless’ protest, as evidenced by these 
tweets: 


#NotLikeThatLadies, it is regrettable strategy of female primates 


One must have very, very little gray matter in the brain to defend the actions of feminist 
troglodytes, #NotLikeThatLadies, shit is what they’ve got in there. 


| do not know if it is right or wrong, if it is the wrong way or the perfect symbol of enough is 
enough, | just hope this does not lead to more violence. | know it’s about progress and not 
staying in resentment #NotLikeThatWomen, #YesLikeThisWomen #TheyDoRepresentMe 
#TheyDoNotRepresentMe 


These tweets delegitimize the ways in which the women protested because it did 
not correspond with the cultural expectations of how a feminist social mobilization 
‘should’ be done. The misogynistic comments stating that women have very little 
gray matter or even accusing them of having ‘shit for brains’ are ways of disqual- 
ifying women for showing rage during the protests. This can be explained by the 
division between rational and affective politics and traditionally relating ‘the ratio- 
nal’ with male models and ‘the emotional’ with women, as in ‘they are too emotional’ 
(Kahl et al., 2019; Liljeström, 2015). According to the literature on women in politics, 
these attacks toward protesters can be traced back to the women having challenged 
traditional gender stereotypes (M. L. Krook & Sanin, 2020). 

The last tweet in particular reflects the usual antagonism between progress and 
resentment with the assumption that women are resentful. The tweet implies that 
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there cannot be progress when women have these affects. Likewise, the tweet alludes 
to the binarism of positive and negative affects (Kahl et al., 2019), whereby resent- 
ment, besides being negative, does not allow societies to progress. It highlights in 
particular the linear and rational idea of progress implied by the division between 
affections and rationality (Latour, 1993). Moreover, the tweet is also inscribed in the 
binarisms that reinforce the idea that certain groups of societies, in this case women 
and non-Westerners, are more affective than others (Hynnä, Lehto, & Paasonen, 
2019). 

Further tweets along the same lines condemned the affect of rage in public 
spaces by pointing out “that they [the tweeter] have also had family members 
disappeared or murdered but they do not vent their anger in the public arena.” 
Another tweet claimed that “women caused hatred toward the movement by show- 
ing irrationality, calling for intelligent women to demonstrate with class.” All these 
tweets have in common the practices of affective disciplining (Reckwitz, 2016) that, 
on the one hand, disapproved of the womanly ways of the protesters and, on the 
other, command women that they should protest in a certain way and above all 
what affects they are allowed to show in public. This is basically the meaning of the 
hashtag #NotLikeThatLadies. 


5.3 Expectations of femininity in protests 


Cultural violence literature has stated that the construction around femininity oper- 
ates as an form of social control and discipline (Savigny, 2020). In the #NotLikeThat- 
Ladies tweets, there were different ways in which users rendered visible their ex- 
pectations of femininity for the protesters. The following tweets show examples of 
constructions of femininity: 


An authentic woman is one who does not lose her values, not feminazi women. 


It is shameful that they are women. My gender should show intelligence and class. This 


denigrates my gender there are ways to demand our rights even if they are not women. 


The first tweet reveals what users relate with femininity, for example “values,” 
and then uses the word “feminazi” as a way to delegitimize the feminist protests by 
comparing them with an authoritarian fascist regime that uses extreme practices of 
violence. The second tweet evokes shame toward women protesters. It clearly shows 
that women should protest with “intelligence and class” to demand rights. These 
tweets show cultural constructions based on gender scripts of how women are ex- 
pected to behave (Sanin, 2020). These expectations are the root of cultural sexism 
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and explain why women who transgress these cultural norms of femininity in the 
framework of protests are punished, shamed, and made invisible (Savigny, 2020). 


5.4 Models and ways in which women should protests 


Several other tweets the disqualify the actions of women protesters by offering male 
personalities as role models: 


By the way, in the civil protests against corrupt judges: zero violence, no mess, not one graffiti, 
flagging the cause in a rational way #NotLikeThatLadies 


#NotLikeThatWomen #TheyDon'tRepresentMe #NotLikeThat Luther King represented an entire 
race that was enslaved for centuries, men, women, and children.... He only began his memorable 
speech by saying “I have a dream.” Meme translation: Next time a feminist says that her violent 
attitude is to make herself heard, introduce her to Luther King. He defended a race without 


harming anyone. 


Figure 6: Martin Luther King, Jr. meme 


Ruth Elias % @ruthy_em - Aug 19, 2019 

#ASiNoMujeres #EllasNoMeRepresentan #AsiNo Luther King 
representö a toda una raza que fue esclavizada durante siglos, hombres, 
mujeres y niños... Solo empezó su memorable discurso diciendo “| have a 
dream"... 


La proxima que una feminista diga que 
su actitud violenta es para hacerse oir 
presentale a Luther King. 


E| defendio a toda una 
raza sin dañar a nadie 


Source: Elias, R. (2019). #ASiNoMujeres #EllasNoMeRepresentan #AsiNo 
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The two tweets cited reveal the idea of rationality as another of the expectations 
for how feminists should protest. In the first, rationality is related to the lack of 
graffiti left behind by a separate protest against corruption. The second tweet, in 
addition to the post, includes a meme that was widely circulated after the protest 
(Figure 6). The meme puts Martin Luther King Jr. forward as a model of protest, a 
personality with historical transcendence who, in a civilized way, begins his speech 
solemnly alluding to peace and yet who provokes a radical change. The photo high- 
lights the fact that Luther King is dressed in a suit as a model of how women should 
raise their voices: well-dressed and through a speech that transcends history. The 
tweet gives evidence of what Penz and Sauer (2020) point out: Affective regimes 
are part of society’s cognitive schemas. In addition, the tweet also accounts for the 
binarism that prevails in separating negative and positive affects (Kahl et al., 2019), 
whereby victory would then only be achieved through positive affects. Finally, the 
meme also provides gendered ideas of how to protest, placing men above women 
(Savigny, 2020) and thus resisting gender transformations in the political arena (M. 
L. Krook & Sanin, 2020). The provision of masculine ideals, in this case to protest, 
is also an expression of cultural sexism, because they reflect the stereotypes of 
men that are associated with political transformation of the public space—whereas 
women are relegated to the private sphere in such thinking (M. L. Krook, 2020). 


6. CONCLUSIONS 


This chapter has argued that renewed feminist agency as the intertwinement of af- 
fective and political practices in the protests transgressed the hegemonic aesthetic 
and political imaginary of how women ‘should’ protest and what kind of affects they 
are allowed to bring into public spaces. This renewed agency conflicted with cultural 
expectations of women protesting in a “rational and peaceful” way. We have shown 
that these expectations are based on gendered scripts (Sanin, 2020) that resulted 
in digital violence that had the objective to affectively discipline women in politics 
(Reckwitz, 2016). However, the intertwining of the mobilized aesthetic-affective and 
political practices aimed at contesting the hegemonic affective orders on two levels: 
first, the domination exercised by men over women in the form of violence; the sec- 
ond, the aesthetic orders of how women ‘should’ protest and the affections they ‘may’ 
show in public. 

The slogan “We are bad, we can be worse” showcases the affective politics of rage. 
The second part of the sentence, “we can be worse,” can be read as a threat in the po- 
litical arena. This slogan expresses the fact that women’s fear has become politicized 
and turned into rage. Women did not isolate themselves in their homes with their 
affections to cry over the precarious security situation, but rather they transformed 
anger itself into new repertories for action. This provokes fear in the government, 
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the perpetrators (perhaps even in those women opposed to the protests), because 
such a basic social affection has become politicized. The “critics” try to reestablish 
the old gendered collective affective orders by devaluing this anger and by scolding 
the women like little girls. But the affective repertories show that the ‘little girls’ can 
be also bad, because they do not just throw pink glitter. Their best weapon is anger, 
which subverts the affections by which they have been ruled (Penz & Sauer, 2020). 
Finally, the images of mean, angry activists intervening in monuments and break- 
ing glass render visible the affective disputes on the internet. They show that even 
though new images of affected and affecting women were mobilized in the pub- 
lic arena, affective disciplining practices continue (Reckwitz, 2016). Paradoxically 
but predictability, these protest practices faced the corrective ways of disciplining 
protesters’ affects as a response, by trying to impose on the women how they ‘had to 
protest’—also by providing male role models for how to do so. 

What was thought in 2019 to be just a rabid women's protest that would quickly 
fade into history when the monuments were cleaned up has instead become en- 
trenched as part of the political repertoire of affective feminist politics. These ac- 
tions have been repeated in subsequent feminist protests, such as the 8M of 2020 
and 2021, to such an extent that the fear-based government surrounded the palace 
and historical monuments with protective fences, in addition to deploying hundreds 
of police officers. The implications, however, of the digital violence to protesters is 
that the criminalization, stigmatization, and the violation of their political rights 
and ultimately exclusion from the political arena. The research suggests also that 
further work is needed to investigate the life implications for women and the polit- 
ical trajectories of protesters. 
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Performing Disruptions 
A Bodily Encounter with Misogyny in Lifestyle Television 


Rose Beermann 


1. INTRODUCTION 


In this chapter, I will trace my experience as author and performer of “Strip naked, 
talk naked,” a performance I created in 2014 together with my collaborator Iva 
Sveshtarova. The performance is itself an intertwining of aesthetics and politics in 
response to the television show Blachman, which was broadcasted in 2013 by a Dan- 
ish public TV channel. Due to its inflammatory nature, it ignited an international 
media response. Invented by the Danish jazz musician and X-Factor judge Thomas 
Blachman, the TV show is structured as follows: In a dark studio without spectators, 
two men are sitting on a sofa. They are fully clothed. In front of the two men steps 
a woman who removes her bathrobe and stands naked and fully illuminated in 
front of them. The men then discuss female beauty, male sexuality and cognate 
subjects. The camera moves back and forth; the exposed woman stays silent. The TV 
show’s stated goal is to teach men to verbally express their sexuality. The premise 
is that women and men are no longer allowed to express themselves equally in 
polite society. In analysis of Blachman, I realized that the TV show is not only about 
representing a particular idea of gender but, in fact, about producing it with enor- 
mous intensity. At the same time, a specific heterosexual male subjectivity and a 
certain form of perception of women and their bodies are produced through this 
performance. Something in the performative structure of the TV show, however, 
seemed to effectively obscure the underlying power structures and deprive them of 
analysis. This very fact brought us reenact the TV show in the first place, aiming at 
a bodily response (1). With our bodies as a central means of expression, we wanted 
the audience to feel our critique. To do so, we chose reenactment as a method, but 
its main limitation proved to reproduce this gendered argument couched within a 
sensory order—which I will identify as belonging to affective economies—instead of 
disrupting it, as hoped; so, we turned to two further disruptive means with micro- 
political ruptures and the concept of underperformance to get the audience squirming 
as much as we did ourselves. 
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The circumstance that Blachman was produced and broadcasted by a public TV 
channel points to the acceptability of such a misogynist idea of gender by a broad 
public. How do those images of men (and women) attract an audience? In the re- 
hearsal process for “Strip naked, talk naked,” we were looking for a resistant per- 
formance of femininity that might allow us to counter the male flow of speech. By 
understanding Blachman as a specific aesthetic practice of sexuality, the critique be- 
came about proposing subversive ways of sensory perception. We were searching for 
forms of sensuous address to re-negotiate the way how we are perceived as women 
standing naked and silent in front of two men. However, we came up against the 
limits of the idea of reenactment itself for establishing another bodily reality. Start- 
ing by a reenactment that could be read as such, we moved to the boundaries of the 
form itself as the performance progressed. The question of what I, as a performing 
artist, can do to counter prevailing forms of perception still occupies me today: How 
cana rather small-scale and clearly framed intervention like a performance make us 
experience the sensing of collectives? 

Following the analysis of the sociologist Andreas Reckwitz that social orders are 
always sensual orders, I assume here that “sense regimes” operate on the level of 
bodies, affects and artifacts (2015; 2017; 2017a). This puts the body and the senses 
at the center of theory making. From my perspective as a performing artist, I won- 
der if this shift in perspective on the functioning of social orders requires a different 
form of writing, an embodied form of writing. Building on the work of ethnographer 
Dwight Conquergood as well as sociologists Norman K. Denzin and Laurel Richard- 
son, I propose autoethnographic writing to reflect on my experience as author and 
performer of “Strip naked, talk naked.” Autoethnography focuses on personal expe- 
riences to explore one’s own practice, which makes it a promising way to present my 
case. As an embodied writing about an embodied practice, autoethnography allows 
me to approach academic writing from the perspective of my artistic practice, and 
to produce within the reader some of the sensations I hope to produce in my audi- 
ences. 

To understand, how the sensory perception of a woman's body is done in Blach- 
man, I will first analyze its performative structure with reference to the media 
scholar Gareth Palmer and his critical analysis of lifestyle television. Following on 
from this, I will report from the rehearsal process and the experience of performing 
the finished piece. I will outline the way we have related ourselves to the original 
material to identify forms of bodily critique we employed in the performance. Based 
on the artistic choices we made, I will discuss the potential of performance practice 
for (un-)doing sense regimes. Building on the work of performance theoreticians 
Bojana Kunst and Stefan Hölscher, I will explore the idea of micropolitical ruptures 
and the critical potential of a reenactment. Considering the limitations we have 
experienced in working with the form of reenactment, I will end by proposing the 
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idea of underperformance by queer feminist philosopher Laurent Berlant as a way to 
perceive each other differently. 


2. AUTOETHNOGRAPHY AS AN EMBODIED FORM OF WRITING 


Recognizing how much personal experience influences a research process, au- 
toethnography takes into account subjectivity, emotionality, and the researcher's 
influence on the research itself. This makes the body the first and foremost instru- 
ment of research, verbalizing physical perception, emotions, and the capacity for 
empathy are the base for writing an autoethnography. This approach was articu- 
lated by ethnographer Dwight Conquergood (2006/1991) and sociologist Norman 
K. Denzin, who developed the concept of “performance ethnography.” This concept 
refers to the combination of academic writing and performance practice, often with 
the goal of communicating research findings through performance (1997, 2003, 
2006). However, from my perspective as a performing artist, I am not interested 
in translating theoretical research findings on stage but bringing my experience 
creating performances into dialogue with academic writing. 

Based on lived experience, autoethnography aims at resonance with the reader’s 
experience, as sociologist Laurel Richardson vividly illustrated in “Fields of play: con- 
structing an academic life” (1997). By including the process of writing in the writing 
itself, she involves the reader in the creation of her book. To do so, Richardson advo- 
cates for the aesthetic value of autoethnography, but not for a specific form (2000, p. 
15). Thus, the method is about the search for another language, a way of storytelling 
that not only names and classifies the underlying experiences, but makes them tan- 
gible. This does not mean, however, that it is primarily a matter of autobiographical 
writing. Richardson suggests the following: 


[T]he central imaginary is the crystal which combines symmetry and substance 
with an infinite variety of shapes, substances, transmutations, multidimension- 
alities, and angles of approach. ... Crystallization provides us with a deepened, 
complex, thoroughly partial, understanding of the topic. (1994, p. 522) 


Like the infinite number of shapes, dimensions, and angles of a crystal, different 
forms of knowledge can be related in autoethnographic writing. But even though 
a crystal can always look different and even change its shape, it always has a struc- 
ture. Thinking through sensuous, embodied experience makes it possible to relate 
different forms of analysis and different genres of writing. 
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3. AFFECTIVE ECONOMIES IN LIFESTYLE TELEVISION 


In the TV show’s title sequence, Blachman claims his ambition to “positively 
recharge the women’s view of men’s view of women” to meet the circumstance that 
“the female body is craving words, a man’s words” (transcript of the first episode, 
translation: Matilda Mester). Introducing himself as a “modern man, and therefore 
more of a woman than any woman ever had the ambition to be, unfortunately” that 
is not able to face this challenge on his own, Blachman continues by introducing his 
guest, a different male figure from public live in Denmark for each episode. 

Following the media scholar Gareth Palmer (2008), I would identify the TV show 
as “lifestyle television,” a genre which is centered around the neoliberal idea of the 
flexible self: Mediating the optimization of daily practices, lifestyle television is 
based on the phantasm that the self is a question of choice, strategically obscuring 
social, economic, and political dimensions. Furthermore, Palmer draws attention 
to lifestyle televisions tendency to reproduce normative femininity. Questioning 
the social recognition of such reactionary positions, he identifies the co-existence 
of a distancing irony, an as-if in a supposedly playful setup, with the simultane- 
ous re-affirmation of normative femininity as the very characteristic of lifestyle 
television. 

Interestingly, all of Blachmar’s guests are either intellectuals or artists, and, in 
the conversations, they are asked to use their specific expertise to find a language 
for his proclaimed project. So, besides its misogynistic character, Blachman is deeply 
problematic in terms of class: A writer, a fashion designer, a visual artist, a song- 
writer, a rapper and a sexologist are introduced as experts to ensure “striving, dis- 
cretion and good taste” (Palmer, 2008, p. 6) in expressing heterosexual male sexu- 
ality. Palmer points out the role of the expert in this very format as early as 2003, 
describing a development he will later call life-style television. Aiming at the trans- 
formation of selves, the role of these experts is to make this process as entertaining 
as possible. As with Blachman, their background is in the service industry, commit- 
ted to consumer culture in their profession to shape the self. At the center of these 
operations is the body as the venue for the struggle for self-optimization (p. 175 ff.). 
Palmer conceptualizes the moment of broadcasting as “a shift from the panoptic 
to the synoptic” (p. 148), opening the possibility for the many to look at the few in 
how they are made subjects of normalization. As a hook for the TV show, Blachman 
states the impending loss of heterosexual male identity in a supposedly incompre- 
hensible new living environment. To counter this state of emergency, he presents 
himself as an expert to establish a “re-naturalization” of gender relations. Instead 
of dealing with male bodies, perversely, women’s bodies are subjected to discipline. 
Female subjects are silenced and objectified to restore a powerful, oppressive male 
subject in the synopticum of public television. 
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Regardless of views affirming or criticizing Blachman, discussions that took 
place with colleagues while developing our performative response to the TV show 
were characterized by a strange inaccessibility or inability to formulate a clear 
argument. Discussing the concept of “Strip naked, talk naked” with us, one male 
dramaturg insisted on his “right to arousal.” Obviously, he felt backed into a corner 
by the mere fact that two women were planning to develop a performance about 
the TV show (he hadnt even seen a rehearsal yet). According to his impression, 
there was no space for heterosexual male sexuality in his social environment. Dis- 
cussing Blachman with female friends, every one of them was outraged by the fact 
that a public TV channel produced and broadcasted a show which reaffirms such 
a narrow, problematic idea of gender. But in the discussion itself, the arguments 
seemed to be missing: The conversations were dominated by expressions of anger 
and frustration, and it was difficult to grasp why the TV show was enjoying such 
success at the present time. 

Using the idea of mediality and the principle of premediation, formulated by 
the media scholar Richard Grusin, I assume here that media function by producing 
affective states and, in this way, influence future events (2010, p. 6 f.). In the conver- 
sations described, I became aware that representation and production of a certain 
gender image are deeply intertwined in Blachman. Packaged in an entertaining TV 
format, the underlying misogynistic attitude becomes even more threatening. The 
gesture of a supposed re-naturalization of the relationship between genders seems 
to effectively obscure the underlying power structures and deprive them of analysis. 
The way this TV format defies analysis forces me to acknowledge the power of such 
affective economies (Ahmed, 2004), shuddering with disgust. The concept of the 
queer-feminist philosopher Sara Ahmed describes the way, how particular feelings 
and values become “stuck” to specific notions. The emerging affective economies 
shape the affective response to particular statements, objects, and actions. In Blach- 
man, the woman is constructed as the other by marking her behavior as the cause 
of feelings of inadequacy, frustration, and unfulfilled desire in heterosexual males 
and thereby mobilizing feelings of hatred towards women. A fantasy of a collective 
subjectivity of disadvantaged male heterosexuals is created, who are now collectively 
reclaiming their right to penetration. The intensity with which Blachman succeeds in 
generating such a fantasy can only be explained by the affective economies in which 
the TV show is embedded. 


4. FEELING NAKED, OR: ARGUMENTS BEYOND WORDS 


For the reenactment we wanted to create, the first step was to explore the affective 
economies of and around Blachman practically. Therefore, we started rehearsals with 
a precise reconstruction of the TV show on stage: Iva Sveshtarova and I analyzed 
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Blachman building upon our knowledge as choreographers, meticulously tracking 
every movement, every camera pan, every cut. The intimate atmosphere of the TV 
show seemed to be produced by close-ups, a handheld camera and slow camera pans 
of the women’s bodies as well as the supposedly casual set-up of Blachmar's studio. 
As in the TV show, the stage remained empty for the reconstruction, except for two 
side-by-side leather chairs on which our “Blachman” and his guest were placed. To 
recreate these approaches of the camera to the bodies, we experimented with dif- 
ferent theatrical means to direct the gaze of the audience. Therefore, we set points 
in space for specific camera perspectives. To translate camera pans, we worked with 
small choreographies. We had performers intensify or weaken their actions to direct 
the attention of the audience to specific images. Later in the process, our lightening 
designer also worked to direct the spectator’s gaze, recreating the extensive square 
studio light present in Blachman and subtly highlighting places on stage with ad- 
ditional spotlights. To perform cuts, we choreographed freezes to clearly end one 
camera view, pausing in new positions for a moment before resuming the action. 
We invited Sebastian König and Daniel Hinocho to perform Blachman and his guest. 
These performers joined the rehearsal process a little later. Together with our dra- 
maturg Marcel Bugiel, we edited a script out of the six episodes, compiling the most 
striking dialogues between Blachman and his guests. The reconstruction of the TV 
show on stage went well and I developed a kind of perverse pleasure in the clever 
precision with which Blachman is constructed. 

The central question in the rehearsal process, however, was how to make our au- 
dience feel our critique of Blachman. This became an almost insurmountable task be- 
cause—and I can only speak for myself here—I literally felt naked, deprived of my 
expressive possibilities in view of the affect mobilizing machine, I perceived Blach- 
man to be. 


Blachman (B): The woman isn't a threat, she is a wonderful counterpart. The 
woman becomes a threat if she can't take in the man, if she can’t deliver her half 
of the deal. Without crossing the border. You are yourself, and | am myself. You 
take care of your business, l'Il take care of mine. Give me a fucking moment of 
silence and just be a woman. 


Staging this monologue in front of a live audience seemed to create a certain alien- 
ation. The reconstruction of Blachman on stage would disclose the TV show’s mode 
of production but this was far from the statement we wanted to make. How to 
disrupt the situation without making the subject of our critique unrecognizable? 
How to open up spaces for subverting ways to be perceived? We experimented with 
dance styles, costumes, and props which we associated with a resistant performance 
of femininity: burlesque dances, living paintings, Duncan technique, dances with 
particular female body parts, bikinis, nipple pasties, nudes, fake plants, fruits, and 
many more practices and artifacts we found during our research in the depths of 
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the internet. For a few days, we were even fantasizing about a spectacular show- 
down between men and women inspired by Western movies. Based on this scenic 
research, we developed several strategies to disrupt the performative structure of 
the TV show. I will elaborate these strategies in the following along a description of 
the finished performance. 

We decided to start the performance with a reconstruction of the TV show but 
slowly moving out of the performative structure. From the beginning, we were 
breaking with the regime of precision and integrity that usually characterizes a 
reconstruction. We did not change our appearance to make the men’s comments 
(quoted from the actual show) suit our bodies; so it happened that the two men 
were commenting on my supposedly short hair whereas I was wearing it long at 
that time, they did also comment on my tattoos even if there were none visible 
on my naked body. Whereas the two male performers were asked to stick to the 
filmic original, Iva Sveshtarova and I did not. These small disturbances point to the 
fact that the performance was not an affirmative reconstruction of a media event; 
instead, it was a reenactment created by two female artists. 

After the two men entered the stage and sat down on two adjacent chairs, just 
like the actual show, I entered the stage in a black satin bathrobe. I stopped in the 
middle of the stage and—unlike the show—looked briefly towards the audience be- 
fore opening my bathrobe and letting it slide over my shoulders onto the floor. I 
remember always hearing my heart beating with excitement at that moment, anx- 
iously awaiting how the atmosphere would change with my act of undressing. Most 
evenings, my act was followed by a tense, fragile silence. I held this tension for a 
moment and then turned around to the two men who were positioned diagonally 
behind me and they began to speak. 


B: Such a fine, silent entrance. You could hear that wasn’t a man. Like an insect. 
Guest (G): But also... They shouldn't do that... it’s a sneaky walk, a tricky walk, 
where you think: Am | going to be taken by surprise now? Women should stop 
thinking they have to surprise... to do a good job. 


I listened as this dialogue continued and observed the reactions of the audience. I 
also allowed myself to comment on the dialogue of the two men with a glance at 
the audience, as well as shooting them a look for their reactions to a certain extent, 
or by stepping out of my position in front of the chairs or letting go of a pose and 
performing a relaxing exercise. Reconstructing a close-up of the two men, they were 
positioned facing the audience, I left the stage for a short break in the meantime and 
came back when they had changed to the next camera setting. After a few changes 
of position, my collaborator entered to replace me. We smiled at each other—unlike 
the show—and I exited backstage while the two men continued talking. 
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B: But just look at that ass... [...] what do you prefer? 

G: Ass-wise? 

B: The shape of a drop, baggy or what do you want? 

G: That is a nice ass. 

B: Just simply a nice ass? To the woman: Could you please turn around again? 
G: Legs and breasts are important, | think. They communicate really fast. And the 
way they move. To the woman: Could you move a little bit? Just walk back and 
forth. 

B: To the woman: May | see you from the side? 

G: | love asses. To the woman: Turn around, please! 

B: To the woman: May we see the pussy there, just for a moment? 


Iva Sveshtarova responded to this request with an ironic smile and a suggested pre- 
sentation gesture with her arms while turning to the two men. Shortly afterwards, 
she simply put on her bathrobe and left. Then, we entered stage together to perform 
a short dance. Obviously, we had departed from the show’s format by now. Creating 
short dances to be performed in between was another strategy to disrupt the perfor- 
mative structure of the TV show. We took on the (passive) TV images of women that 
appeared in the conversation between the two men, with the idea of countering them 
with a (lively, dancing) bodily reality. For the transitions between the reconstruction 
and the short dances, we entered the stage again each time in the paradigmatic black 
bathrobe, took it off, performed our dance and put it on again to leave the stage. The 
two men remained sitting in their chairs, seemingly unaffected by what was going 
on. These short dances left traces on the stage and on our bodies, which remained 
visible in the further course of the performance. 

For one of the dances, we had explored images of a “natural femininity.” The 
dance began by rolling balls made of plastic leaves (the kind used as potted hedge 
miniatures for hotel décor or other representative architectures). These dark-green, 
slightly absurd artifacts remained on the stage like a plastic moonscape. Inspired by 
burlesque dances, we performed another dance where we shook our boobs in every 
way imaginable. We wore oversized, self-made nipple pasties and moved a little bit 
too resolutely (in my case) or too pleasingly (in my collaborator’s case). The rest of 
the performance was spent with long colorful threads attached to my breasts that 
seemed to pop out of my nipples. 


B: That’s also the complex and abstract nature of women nowadays, that they 
have both this feminine ambition... of being overly dressed up and at the same 
time have a traditional male career. If they could only be completely crazy! All 
the time. Then they could do whatever they want... 

G: Because then you feel more normal? 

B: No, then I’m entertained, then I’m not bored. 

G: So you just need to be entertained? 
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B: | need a show from when | get up till | go to bed, | need to ease the pain, call 
it what you like. 


After approximately forty minutes, the two men dropped out of their performance as 
Blachman and his guest. They undressed silently and started commenting on the au- 
dience. Shortly afterwards, we entered to interrupt and ask them to leave the stage. 
After asking the audience for comments, we announced ourselves as the creators 
of the performance and outlined the concept of Blachman. The performance could 
have ended here, but we had the feeling that we had not escaped this entertainment 
machine yet. Interestingly, the majority of our test audience, whom we invited to- 
wards the end of the rehearsal process, hardly seemed to question the relationship 
of our short dances to the original material. Most of them expressed the desire for 
more intensity and stimulation: more feelings, more dances, more flesh, more sex. 
However, I did not want to comply with this request, because I had come to the con- 
clusion during the rehearsal process: I could not escape the situation by exaggerat- 
ing the TV images of women more and more. Where would this end up? In putting 
dildos rhythmically in my body to some fancy beat? 

Because the time until the premiere was short, Iva Sveshtarova proposed to share 
loosely connected artifacts and related scenic ideas that we had gathered during the 
rehearsal process. I agreed since this did not seem to me at least to correspond to 
Blachman’s idea of gender. We named the artifacts and brought them in relation to 
our bodies, for example, we recreated scenes from renaissance paintings with the 
plastic plants, or my collaborator decorated my folded arms with fruits so that I 
turned into a living fruit basket. The performance ended after we had dressed in 
street clothes, cleaned the stage to leave it to our sound and light designer for a little 
duet of their skills. Avoiding a melodramatic logic that would demand a climax and 
a resulting resolution of what had gone before, we did what from today’s perspective 
I would identify as underperformance, according to Lauren Berlant: 


Underperformativity, a mode of flat or flattened affect that shows up to perform 
its recession from melodramatic norms, foregrounds the obstacles to immedi- 
ate reading, without negating the affective encounter with immediacy. (Berlant, 
2015, p. 193) 


By performing the unfinished scenic fragments pragmatically, one after the other 
without further contextualization, and then leaving the audience alone with the 
technical apparatus of the theater, the last part of the performance eluded a clear 
interpretation of the situation. Although this artistic decision caused much in- 
comprehension, I still find it interesting today because it allowed us to escape the 
attributions as “women” called on stage by Blachman. 
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5. A BODILY CRITIQUE? 


Discussing the particular temporality of performance, the philosopher and perfor- 
mance theoretician Bojana Kunst (2015) conceptualizes its political potential emerg- 
ing from its very materiality through which a situative re-ordering, “a micropolitical 
rearrangement” can take place. Thus, performance practice never addresses specific 
politics but itself can become a political act: “there is no concept of politics that would 
suit the practice of performance, and no performance which would give us a satisfac- 
tory answer with respect to its politics” (p. 1). Insisting on the singularity of perfor- 
mance practices, which she assumes to be the precondition for their political poten- 
tial, she ascribes them the power to create micropolitical ruptures. As singular event, 
a performance forms a temporally and spatially bounded community of shared ex- 
perience. And yet the perception of the experienced can vary greatly from audience 
member to audience member. A micropolitical rupture might emerge when some- 
thing supposedly familiar is perceived in an unfamiliar way and this experience is 
disruptive. The question of how a disruption of prevailing forms of perception af- 
fects a larger context depends primarily on its potential to attract more people to 
the same cause. 

As described above, we explored the idea of reenactment creating disruptions. In 
response to the performance, the Austrian dance critique Helmuth Ploebst stressed 
the political importance of reenacting a TV show like this, which he considered to be 
“essential in a hyper-oblivious time like ours” (2015, my translation). But at the same 
time, he asked “if the pure reenactment as a documentary performance within the 
frame of a contemporary theater festival would still be self-explanatory enough—or 
if explicitly articulated critique would be needed again” (Ploebst 2015). I am still ask- 
ing myself what “explicitly articulated critique” could be within the frame of such a 
performance. Indeed, what would be the point of performing if the critique is ex- 
plicitly articulated? 

The performance theoretician Stefan Hölscher (2018) identifies the meaning and 
purpose ofa reenactment not in the faithful reconstruction of the original but in “the 
breaking up of events” (p. 523, my translation). Following Michel Foucault, Hölscher 
proposes an idea of event that goes beyond its discursive reading, as something that 
exists within and through networks of power and knowledge but at the same time 
has the potential to escape them. 


Unlike reconstruction, which attempts to reconstruct events trapped in facts, 
reenactment, as presented here, aims at the boundary itself between the order 
of facts and the disorder of events, at the storm between the sensuous and the 
intelligible. (p. 531, my translation) 


Reenactment, then, can bring to light that which cannot be captured through the 
practices of writing down and classifying: the unordered, the unclear, the sensual, 
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the dirty, the unhinged. Hölscher develops the idea of an “aesthetic theatricality” (p. 
523, my translation) and conceptualizes a surplus of the sensual as critical potential. 
From my perspective as a performing artist, I would like to pursue the question here 
of how such a form of non-discursive, bodily critique can be practiced. In light of 
my experience as a performer standing naked in front of an audience, I would like 
to ask: How can I renegotiate the way I want to be perceived? In my experience, the 
idea of reenactment has limits for establishing another bodily reality. Ifthe affective 
economies in which the source material is embedded are very powerful and efficient, 
it is not easy to find gaps for subverting ways of sensory perception. Building upon 
the work of queer-feminist philosopher Lauren Berlant, in what follows I would like 
to suggest another way to counter prevailing forms of perception. 


6. DANCING IN A SPACE OF BROKEN FORMS 


Berlant uses the term “flat” or “flattened affect” for exploring the possibility of resist- 
ing dominant genres of sense and feeling. She conceptualizes affective structures “as 
beneath the surface of explicit life that is collective, saturating atmospheres of held 
but inexplicit knowledge” (2015, p. 194). This understanding refers, on the one hand, 
to the question of how these structures emerged historically and, on the other hand, 
to the emergence of growing social structures. Questioning the supposed connec- 
tion between high intensity and importance, she disagrees with any “self-evidence 
of excess” (Berlant 2015, p. 195). Adapting the concept of interpassivity by the philoso- 
pher Slavoj Zizek (1998), she claims: 


In this remodeling of the concept, interpassivity is the condition of relationality 
as such; and affective activity communicates first as inexpressive form, presum- 
ing that we no longer know it when we feel it, and vice versa, whether or not 
it seems to provide a neutral or holding space for assessing situations of being- 
with. (Berlant 2015, p. 196) 


Berlant advocates for underperformance as a mode of encounter that does not antic- 
ipate its perception and therefore invites an aesthetics of apprehension. These forms 
of (non-)expression, she finds in “performance modes that do not provide emotional 
clarity but, whatever else they do, dramatize the process of sociality by wedging open 
what shapes the encounter as such’ (Berlant 2015). How to invite more of those minor 
forms of being together? Which practices do not presume the event in the space of 
an encounter? After writing this narrative inquiry in spring 2021, I feel the desire to 
explore practically how to create that very style of underperformance: How to escape 
“that modality of performance that attaches feeling stated to their gestural inflation 
in bodily performance” (Berlant 2015, p. 191)? Inspired by Berlant’s demand for “liv- 
ing in a space of broken forms” (2016a), I would like to explore dancing in a space of 
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broken forms, creating bodily realities that might allow us to sense each other differ- 
ently. How could one inhabit a space of broken forms? Being there, I understand as 
the refusal to express certain feelings and values excessively and comprehensively, 
so that their dominant forms collapse like empty shells. Therefore, in my bodily re- 
search I would look not for physical forms of expression but for the underlying phys- 
ical states and atmospheres and affects related to such states. As atemporary micro- 
cosm, performance is a valuable research space to explore the preconditions for be- 
ing together as a sensing collective. Thus, the basis for exploring underperformance 
would be considering performance primarily as a social situation. For this is where 
I see the political potential of performance: Speculating about resistant forms of be- 
ing together and hereby creating micropolitical ruptures, through which we might 
catch a glimpse of possible futures. 


Endnote 


(1) I would like to note here that this text only reflects my perspective, since I wrote 
it without Iva Sveshtarova. The “we” I use here is in no way meant to render invis- 
ible the differences that are always part of a collective authorship, rather they are 
not the focus of this contribution. Therefore, I have chosen to use “we” to refer ei- 
ther to shared decisions within our collective authorship or to the temporally and 
situationally limited community as female performers on stage. 
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Sensing Collectives as Sensing Selves 
Two Artistic Interventions and Two Theories of the Self 


Jacob Watson, Vanessa Farfan, Markus Binner 


All in all, the creative act is not performed 
by the artist alone; the spectator brings 
the work in contact with the external 
world by deciphering and interpreting 
its inner qualification and thus adds his 
contribution to the creative act. 

—Marcel Duchamp, 1957 (as cited in 
Klanten et al. 2011) 


1. WHAT HAPPENED - TO WHOM? 


My contribution’ to the Sensing Collectives volume first and foremost documents 
two artistic interventions that pertain to the topic at hand and, secondly, to offer a 
simplified ‘philosophical’ inquiry into a central feature of all the work done in this 
book, but not always addressed directly. That feature is the self and more impor- 
tantly the idea of a collective self, collective will, or the gathering together of multi- 
ples of willpower, which translates into ‘political will’ Such a collective self would be 
that which an individual understands or projects herself to be a part of, one could 
almost say the group identity. Now, in a book that espouses a praxeological approach 
to studying aesthetics and politics, to want to look at—or rather look for—the self 
that does the practicing seems to be at odds with the premises stated in the intro- 
duction. I contend that the notion of a self, or lack thereof, is where one might best 
plumb the depths of the practice at hand, for that is where sensing and willing hap- 
pens. 


1 Vanessa Farfan and Markus Binner are listed as co-authors of this chapter as it is their art- 
works that | treat and thus they are authors of the experience | (Jacob Watson) describe as 
the writer of this chapter. 
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I am a translator who studied philosophy, and do not consider myself an aca- 
demic in the traditional sense; nevertheless, my identity has been shaped by my ex- 
periences in this field of research and editing this book. Thus, my method in this 
chapter shall be to give a personal account of the two artistic interventions from our 
two-day Sensing Collectives workshop in November of 2018 by artists Vanessa Farfan 
for her “Collateral Aesthetics” and Markus Binner for his “Bitter Mass Cooking” ex- 
periment. In this account, many actors come into play, there are people and things, 
sensory impressions and complex affectations.” What I will present here is how the 
entire situation influenced me, flowed into my very being to mess with my identity 
and my will somehow, i.e. I will describe my experience of ‘sensing’ the situation. 
Why is this important to our Sensing Collectives project? I feel that the self is a col- 
lection of sense inputs, sensory experience, and affects, perhaps more primarily so 
than even conscious reflection. The combination of those inputs and affects gives the 
self a certain shape, and that shape can determine our conscious awareness of our- 
selves. If I have a bad night’s sleep, it certainly affects my sense of self in the morn- 
ing (if that thing called “self” here is even there, as we will get to). That shape can be 
then fit a class of things that other individuals see themselves as belonging to—or 
that others deem them to belong to, be they amateur enthusiasts of some activity 
or a political movement. Just as with a bad night’s sleep, a few delicious meals and 
extraordinary eating experiences may help one who had merely been a consumer 
to identify with slow-food enthusiasts, for example. More radically, being assaulted 
during a protest may push a peaceful participant into an extreme camp. 

But what is it that gets affected? What experiences the sense, does it do the sens- 
ing? The very fact of the sensual nature of the self is paramount to that collective 
belonging. This is where social science of the senses takes a view of sensing that is 
active, done by someone or someones, who then together become a group of sensers 
and willers. The degree to which sensing is active or passive here is indeed, however, 
an aspect that must be explored philosophically, as I do in my analysis below. As with 
the chicken and the egg, the philosopher always wants to know which came first. 
Since the self is an order of sorts, to my mind, of sensory experience and bodily af- 
fections driven by phenomena (for our context of a mostly social interaction origin), 
it is important to give some theoretical foundation to the idea of the self as a sensory 
being. 

In my analysis of the two artistic interventions, I will work with two theories 
of identity, those of the Enlightenment philosophers David Hume (1739, 1748) and 
Maine de Biran (1802 and posthumously 1834, 1859), that could be analogous to 
what—I think—goes on in a sensing collective. In short, Hume's focus is on sensory 


2 These are all topics that are handled in much greater detail elsewhere in this book. Since 
these topics are not my focus but constantly cloud the background of what I’ve written here, 
| have not cross-referenced in order to clear the fog for my own thoughts. 
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experience and the lack of an experience of self, arriving at identity as purely a 
bundle of one’s sensual impressions and simple cognitive ideas; meanwhile, Biran 
perceives the effort in willing as the primary fact of his existence. While Hume 
perceives no sense of willpower, ergo no self to will, Biran’s self is a trifecta of will, 
bodily resistance, and the effort that connects them. Whether shell or feather is 
primary here, I sadly cannot answer, but my exploration of the two discussants in 
exploration of where and what is will and power, and hence self, at least gives us 
a framework to think about the question of what a sensing collective is. It is also 
highly interesting to me that these two modern philosophers took more or less a 
praxeological view to interrogate the self. Arriving at wholly different theories, they 
nevertheless explored effects above and beyond all other considerations. This also 
gives mea lens for looking back at what brought me to co-edit a book on the subject: 

What happened at our Sensing Collectives workshop—two artistic interventions 
described below—will be the object of my self-reflective study on how sensory expe- 
riences turned our individual selves, i.e. rather cerebral workshop attendees, into a 
sensing collective. The two artistic interventions helped the workshop participants 
to coalesce into a group brought together through shared sensory and affective ex- 
periences which arouse a sort of will to delve in further. 

This is also a crucial political moment in that the self feels embedded in some 
form of collective subjectivity and volition, ready to collaborate, to follow a joint 
agenda, to act in concert. This circles back of course to the self and—through further 
processes of identity formation—into group adherence, i.e. belonging to a sensing 
collective based on common sensual experience. 


2. FIRST ARTISTIC INTERVENTION: COLLATERAL AESTHETICS 


Now, I will turn to the first case of an artistic intervention by Vanessa Farfan, which 
she entitled “Collateral Aesthetics.” This name certainly intrigued us, organizers, 
when she applied to the workshop. The idea that she had stumbled into a problem- 
atic and political ‘space’ while creating artworks on the streets of Beijing seemed to 
be right up our alley. Farfan describes her experience as follows, accidently arriving 
at a clash between how people gather and the political consequences: 

If I could speak Chinese, maybe my experience of the city would have been less 
experimental and I could have found out more about how the physical closeness af- 
fected social dynamics. However, my lack of knowledge of Chinese language led me 
in an apparently purely aesthetic direction: to focus on the aspect of the Chinese 
characters, especially on the ones embossed on drain covers in the city streets. 
Sometimes flanked with stars, those relief characters in which one could probably 
read something like, “Beijing City Drainage” fascinated me. I would have liked to take 
them with me to Berlin but stealing strainer covers would surely be highly punish- 
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able. Thinking on ways to “take” these symbols and realizing that I only had a note- 
book with me, I decided to “take them out” by embossed them on paper. I spend 
many days looking for all different drain covers in the city. As soon I found a new 
one, I would kneel on the street and placing a sheet of cotton paper on the metal 
cover, I would begin to emboss the symbols. This operation could take several min- 
utes. I repeat this action in different zones of the city including the Embassy’s Area 
of the city. This area, is in an exclusive neighborhood where the streets are usually 
empty of pedestrians but full of luxury cars. Once, while looking for new drain cover 
in front of the Swedish Embassy, the gate guard of the embassy run out to me. He 
spoke to me in Chinese, I guess he was trying to figure out what I was doing. Fortu- 
nately, I had with me a badge that I got at the residence with the word, “Artist” wrote 
in Chinese. I showed it to him together with the series of prints I had made earlier. 
For sure he understood what was about, since without straying too far from his work 
station, he helped me enthusiastically, to find other new sewers. 
I continued my drain cover search in more crowded areas. There, it was common 
that groups of people would gather around me to watch what I was doing. As soon 
as the police arrived, the people moved away. I didn’t understand what the problem 
was until I performed this near to Tiananmen Square. As usual a few minutes after 
I started, a bunch of people gather around me, some even started recording with 
their phones. The group of people around me grew up. Some seconds later three po- 
licemen came and tried to dissolve the group. First in Chines and after with signals 
they try to say that I should stop doing my embossings. Despite this, I moved out to 
repeat the action on another place, the result was the same: as soon as a small group 
of people gathered around me, the police came to break up to the group of people. 
Sometimes friendly, sometimes aggressively they try to stop me from continuing 
embossing the drain covers. Some days later, through a friend I have found out what 
the problem was: After the Tiananmen Square Protest of 1989 and the so-called, “June 
Fourth Incident,” where a thousand of demonstrators were injured, and hundreds 
were killed, the assembly regulations in public spaces in Beijing change drastically. 
In 2014, gatherings of more than three people in public spaces were forbidden. 
How can the grouping of more than three people in an overcrowded city like Bei- 
jing, where masses are bumping into each other all the time, be forbidden by the 
state? Why are subway queues not dissolved as a political gathering? There’s a com- 
mon purpose and a gathering of definitely more than three! What Vanessa Farfan 
accidently found out with her artistic experiment—her collateral insight—is that a 
gathering becomes political when more than three people’s attention is drawn to a 
common focus. This makes them a sensing collective. And only then they become 
political in their gathering. And that is something the Chinese state seems to fear. 
But is the political a collateral of the aesthetic? Or are these aesthetic restrictions a 
collateral of political considerations? 
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These last two are questions that pertain directly to our workshop, and the way 
Farfan proposed to convey this experience of unavoidable proximity to one another 
for our workshop was to go beyond talking and showing pictures in a typical pre- 
sentation. She wanted the participants to partake, to feel something with their bod- 
ies—knowledge transfer via corporeal affect. What follows is my perspective on how 
she did this: 

Before the intervention, we had already put out the seating in careful rows, as a 
typical frontal presentation calls for. But, Farfan came with masking tape. Her idea 
was to tape out square meters of space to stand in, so that everyone could feel what 
it is like to be somewhere with at least one person per meter, like in urban China. 

My personal experience of her experiment was quite involved. As an organizer, 
and the non-university-affiliated member, i.e. with less paperwork to deal with, I 
had taken up the task of setting up the workshop space. It was the large open room 
of the TU’s Hybrid Lab, which offered lots of freedom. The choice of where to place 
the ‘stage’ and the ‘audience’ was completely arbitrary. We had to come up with a 
conference design in the most basic sense, and at first we were fairly basic in our 
conception. Vanessa—now on first name terms—and I had to move all the chairs, 
draw a grid on the ground large enough for at least a fair number of participants to 
partake in the affect knowledge on offer. What would it feel like to stand so close to a 
bunch of strangers? Pre-pandemic, the thought gave me’ chills; now, I involuntarily 
start to sweat at the notion; but at the time of the conference we were intrigued. 
Would this intervention indeed give us the feeling of a Beijing resident? 

My answer is yes and no. Most clearly, we did not experience the threat of ‘be- 
coming political’ in this way that would be a problem in China. There were no po- 
lice marching into our conference to intervene in her intervention. And there is no 
way that simply standing too close to another person give a person a precise under- 
standing of the multilayered sensorial, spatial, cultural norms of such a different 
world—as Farfan herself seems to acknowledge in recounting what it was like to be 
a ‘foreign body’ in the densely packed Hutongs of Beijing: 

Nowadays, one can find different Hutongs areas: the ones located near of the 
touristic hotspots and temples, with wide streets and big residential spaces even 
with a private swimming pool inside, and the Hutongs with extremely narrow 
streets and modesty services, usually far from the center of the city. It is in these last 
ones where I found up the direct relation between poverty and physical proximity: 
families of 5 members living in 6 square meter spaces. With communal bathrooms 
there, the collective activities, such as cooking and eating, were carried out on 


3 | coming from the very rural American state of Idaho with approximately 19 persons for every 
2.5 km? i.e. each Idahoan has 1315789m? to themselves. Farfan also made the point that her 
Mexican cultural background sensitized her to proximity, especially physical touch, in a way 
that made her experience of Chinese ways of being together all the more alienating. 
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the streets of those neighborhoods. In my conception of a ‘place to eat’ I couldn't 
avoid the uncomfortable sensation of invasion by been walking through streets 
with people sitting on the floor eating off their plates placed directly on the floor 
too. Smells, noises, and such scenes made very difficult to establish a clear division 
between the private and the public space in those neighborhoods. 

However, something definitely happened to us, to our bodies and to the confer- 
ence from the moment Farfan bayed us stand up after her slide presentation. To ex- 
plain, let me return to the rows of chairs. Chairs, especially the lightweight, stackable 
kind used for conferences, offer very clear affordances: sitting, not even slouching 
too much, and I wouldn't dare stand on them. They interlock to tighten and stabilize 
rows, forcing attentions forward. From in front of them, I found out as a moderator, 
they can seem threatening or cruel—especially with the first two rows empty—and 
have a mocking tendency to rattle and clack, as the audience shift from time to time 
(our of boredom one imagines). But we were asked to remove those chairs, to push 
them to the side, to liberate the space and to occupy it. Everyone got up and began 
wrangling with the interlocking links. The metal legs clanged and clattered as they 
got moved to the periphery, revealing a masking-tape grid of 20 one-meter squares 
on the floor. 


Figure 1: Accidental dissidents: the feeling of one person per square meter. 


Source: Markus Binner 


The audience retook the center space and our bodies were close, very close as we 
balanced in our squares. I took the center square so as to encourage participants. 
There I began to sweat and instantly regret my choice. Surely, I feared, if the civiliz- 
ing body-care products under my arms didn't hold, the olfactory affects invoked in 
others would destroy any credibility I’d gained by stepping into that middle square. 
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But all went well, and I began to exchange nervous glances and coy smiles with the 
others. Some giggled, some swayed to regain a feeling of personal bubble, the rest 
stood outside the grid, encircling us and taking mental notes. 

We milled around in too-close-for-comfort-ness only a minute or so, but a spell 
had been broken. We didn't learn much of anything—I’d say—regarding it is like to 
be dweller of the most populace nation on Earth. What we experienced was much 
more the everyday situation of being on a crowded street, but that combined with 
the thought of unavoidable closeness and political punishment did give me pause. 
A knowledge transfer of sorts did take place, one that can only be expressed in con- 
ditional terms: What would it be like to be arrested for gathering just because one is 
crammed into a group of random onlookers? The injustice of such a situation was 
now more palpable for me. The complex idea of what Farfan had told us about the 
Chinese control of public space plus that brief moment of affect-filled artificial prox- 
imity somehow combined within my being. Vague disapproval turned into a very 
clear discomfort with such an idea. I identified myself all the more with my prior 
appreciation for freedom of movement and felt indignation against a regime that 
could punish people by such ambiguous means. I venture to guess that I am not 
alone—that others present felt the same. 

And, for the rest of the conference, we as individual presentation-listeners did 
encounter each other quite differently. Whether or not the others also experienced 
the sort of epiphany Farfan was aiming for, again, I can only guess. But our iden- 
tities as strangers to one another did begin to fade, from within and without. The 
chairs also became different. Suddenly, they were a place of refuge. We pulled them 
haphazardly into a willy-nilly seating arrangement. When I took my place—up front 
but now sort of out halfway into a crescent of onlookers—to thank Vanessa and in- 
troduce the next speaker, there was no glaringly empty first row anymore. 

The workshop went on, with mostly frontal participations—and all the technical 
glitches that belong to projectors, USB keys and the various operating systems peo- 
ple must subscribe to, but all these issues that caused delays seemed less dramatic. 
Know-how was shared by those willing to jump up from that mess of seats to help, or 
hold the mic while I fiddled with this or that cable. It seemed that people had woken 
up somehow. And during the talks, it seemed that people were leaning in now—until 
lunchtime. 

This idea and aim, for me, echoes how Hume might conceive ofidentity wrapped 
up in a bundle of sensory experiences and their secondary affects. But for Farfán an 
important lesson was to illustrate that in China seemingly random bodily proximity 
could itself be used against the whole population. Sure, the focus off the crowd’s at- 
tention is at play. That attention is what coalesces the sensing collective, the affects 
amongst the members is what ‘holds it together, makes it one potentially dangerous 
thing. And the chilling aspect is that that very aesthetic experience could be misin- 
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terpreted by the authorities, who may designate groupings of people as dissenters 
simply by the inescapable fact that there's not enough room to keep one’s distance! 


3. SECOND ARTISTIC INTERVENTION: BITTER MASS COOKING 


Figure 2: Bitter Mass Cooking. 


Source: Markus Binner 


Our lunch break was designed as an artistic experiment in its own right. “A group 
cooking session with the widely disliked taste,” is how Markus Binner, artist-chef, 
describes his piece entitled “Bitter Mass Cooking.” The participatory artwork is a 
complex ‘game that unfolded from a fairly simple set of ‘rules’ or ‘suggestions.’ Color- 
coded cards had been distributed during sign-in at the beginning of the day. These 
cards randomly assigned workshop-goers to a task in collectively cooking our lunch. 
The assignments were a division of labor of sorts that broke the tasks into either 
making one of three courses or setting up and serving the food or disrupting the 
rest—a point I will go into at length. 
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Bitter as the taste of resistance, collectively rejected, breed out by the food industry, needed 
by the body builds the basis of this work. In a collaborative cooking process we'll have time for 
the taste and the term. 

The ingredients for the food served had in common some degree of bitterness, 
from radicchio to the “Chinese bitter melon’—a cucumber variety of which one bite 
will cause lips to pucker upon any subsequent sighting. I assume that it was quite a 
task of refinement to create edible dishes from these ingredients, but alas I cannot 
report on this. As I walked through the door that morning, I was handed a gray (the 
dullest color) card with “Conductor” written on it. Thus continued my identity as an 
organizer, and I was so busy ‘conducting I only had a chance to pop a piece of above- 
mentioned melon into my mouth and suffer the consequences. The consequences 
of being a conductor mostly meant dealing with the final group: the guerillas. This 
proved to be bitter indeed! 

Once again, I was confronted with the conference space. How to rearrange the 
chairs (again!) and make room for all to sit and eat? What shape should the tables 
take? Restaurant-style four-tops? Banquet hall seating? What is the most conducive 
toaconvivial atmosphere in which all could make the most of this shared experience? 

None of these questions mattered. The guerillas made sure of that. After caus- 
ing several conflicts and false starts amongst the cooks with various seasoning skir- 
mishes, they turned their disruptive energy towards table rearrangement. Accord- 
ing to the ‘rules,’ the guerilla- group was meant to 

... develop ideas, suggestions, attempts to influence and change work processes and their 
results. They care, for maybe unliked transportation of ingredients, between groups, they create 
shortage and crises. They improve dishes, they develop innovations. 

They innovated towering stacks of chairs on tables. They innovated napkins laid 
out to replace the table cloth, upon which an attempt was made fold it into a massive 
swan, like a fancy table decoration. Decorations were made of silverware; plates were 
hidden; in short, chaos. As an organizer, I had a special conductor’s wand: my micro- 
phone. I used it as a bullhorn to put down the rebellion and eventually shamed the 
guerillas into innovating the table settings back into something recognizable—to 
give up the fight. (I wonder if they let themselves be influenced by being called “guer- 
rillas” in the first place.) I was keenly aware I had to get us eating within the allotted 
timeslot, and when you want to make the ‘trains run on time’ there’s but one place 
to go: I remember Anna Leander teasing me and finally coming to my aid when she 
saw how her techniques were exasperating me, especially when she remarked on 
my penchant for authority (“You like that microphone, don't you.”), that I never in 
a million years would have admitted to myself ... and still bitterly look back on. The 
guerrillas, of course, weren't actually cowed into obedience, but I did have to raise 
my voice to convince them to switch sides. It was a careful negotiation of competing 
wills, the effort of which is akin to the philosopher Maine de Biran’s confrontation 
between the active will and inert body, which I describe in detail below. 
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The whole Bitter Mass Cooking experience was a bit pressure-cooker for me, but 
Ilater learned it was a general feeling. All the participants were asked some time later 
to look back and give their impressions. Because the whole point of the experiment 
was to draw a collective response, here are a few others’ points of view: 


Figure 3: above: keynote speaker Hennion and Vanessa Farfan cooking with other partici- 
pants; lower right: me looking rather worried at the chaos unfolding; middle: Landau-Don- 
nelly improvising a means dish out; left: engaged eaters and talkers. 


Source: Markus Binner 
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There are tensions between what both the six groups in their appointed roles or 
the individuals bringing their own norms and routines might consider ‘good cook- 
ing’ leading to clashes and compromises. There is no general definition for what is 
seen as ‘good’ in the process of food preparation nor one singular ‘good menu itself. 
What the experiment has shown, is that cooking is an inherently social practice and 
often equals a form of caring for each other. 

—Julie Sascia Mewes 


The participants were given three boxes of mixed up ingredients and an incomplete 
collection of recipes, and they were supposed to get together, define tasks, negotiate 
ideas and solve micro problems in order to prepare a three-course meal for everyone. 
The participants, aka cooks, enjoyed this process, because they were looking forward 
to the joint meals. This common experience really helped to form a cohesive group, 
which was capable of negotiating the challenges of collective forms of living. 
—Torsten Klafft 


A production machine set in motion—an initial division and ordering by task. Emer- 
gent, cooperative collaborations; breakaways renegotiating an assigned place to take 
on roles more fitting ... Efficiencies and expertise emerging within some clusters; 
initiative and spontaneous redirection. A hum of productive, collaborative, inclu- 
sive activity. Anticipation—desiring the bitter? Desiring the disruptive; the unex- 
pected. Sounds of chopping; sizzling. Pungency—nose-wrinkling, but with delicate 
back-flavors. The format (the feast) promising pleasure; the pleasure of shared ex- 
perimentation, ofa venture into the daring, the confronting-even the repulsive. The 
food is unexpectedly good—in small quantities. 

—Susan Stewart 


and even a poem: 


Bitter mass cooking 

if you cook rice for 30 people, it can be coarse or mushy 
you get lots of free advice on how to do it 

many cooks making lots of rice 

what is an expert in this crumbling crunchy world 
eating our wor(l)ds 

granularity of rice 

granularity of thought 

food cracks open spaces of thought (and rice) 
listening to people talking about practice 
practicing listening 

or not 
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hearing nothing while listening 

doing nothing while practicing 

what is practice worth if we're surrounded by walls 
—Friederike Landau-Donnelly 


In the end, we all ate and ate well. We all enjoyed the experiment and the buzz of 
excitement stayed with us for the rest of the conference. The next days’ lunch was 
a prototype for the experiments carried out by my co-editors, Jan and Nora. The 
lunch experiments came up over and over over the next day and especially during 
our closing feedback session. Combined with Vanessas ice-breaking intervention, 
they bodily, affective knowledge transfer that had occurred for “Sensing Collectives” 
really had created a collective identity of sorts. The workshop ended with us hud- 
dling in an extended circle, some sitting on the floors and table—those poor chairs, 
totally disoriented—and discussing intensely what exactly we had been ‘getting into 
together’ the last days. 


4. A PHILOSOPHICAL INTERPRETATION 


Now, there are many philosophical theories of the self, but only a handful offer us 
the tools we need to arrive at a self that is based on sensory experience and aligned 
volition—my two criteria for defining sensing collectives. I find though, that there 
are some fine examples in the works of the renowned Scotsman David Hume and 
an obscure Frenchman Maine de Biran. I will attempt a very short summary of the 
way that these trains of thought intersect to offer us a self whom the other authors 
of this volume and probably most readers may just take for granted—a self that is 
a sensing self, a self that at its core is a will. The reason such a self is important to 
sensing collectives is that its politics (will) are intertwined with the other part of its 
being: aesthetics. 

The idea for sensing collectives, for me, follows a long and winding train of 
thought that I will try to summarize here as clearly possible. My aim is to arrive at 
a rough definition of self that can also serve as the basis of ideas about the kinds of 
collective identity treated in this volume. 

So, what is identity, anyway? This is a central question of philosophy. What is 
the self? Where does it reside? How is it formed? What does it constitute? These are, 
in a roundabout way and in far simpler terms, the questions approached by the au- 
thors in this work and elsewhere, across the disciplines of not just sociology and pol- 
itics but also to a(n ever greater) degree design, art, activism, among others. The key 
question to who figuring out the making and breaking of social orders seems again 
and again to be how do the selves of all those who make up a collective get influenced 
into forming their groups or leaving them as abandon causes. 
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Philosophy as forever been preoccupied with locating the self and through the 
centuries has looked in different realms. In ancient Greece, the obvious choice was 
in the realm of ideas. This world, it was thought, is merely a transitory and illu- 
sory: Plato’s cave. But even here the idea of sense data influencing and forming those 
chained before the fire, marveling at the shadows—connecting them in a collective 
of unenlightened mortal misery—was central. 

This is what struck me about the Sensing Collectives project. At the beginning 
we talked about a map or sorts, a typography of sensing-related ideas, practices, 
and actions that would help define, shape or destroy those very selves that make up 
the collectives. A strong methodological bent to much of the research presented in 
this volume is a focus on the first-person ethnographic perspective. Many of the re- 
searchers here are retrieving their fine-grained data from within themselves (and I 
too). Where philosophy and especially its sister discipline, phenomenology, struggle 
with the senses once inside our bodies and minds—wrangling between impressions, 
sensations, affections, and on and on to come to grips with the homunculus or lack 
thereof—, Sensing Collectives pragmatically takes for given that self can be acted 
upon via the senses and perception can be shaped to modify at least the self’s ad- 
herence to some group or another. Nonetheless, I feel that it is important to deliver 
something to define what a sensing collective might be. 

There is paradox at the heart of a sensing self. The philosopher who points this 
out most clearly to my mind is David Hume (1711-1776). He, for non-philosophers, is 
a founding father of skepticism and, weirdly, at the same time, epistemology itself. 
He held that we could know only through the senses and that anything that would 
require a leap of faith to believe in, just couldn't be called knowledge. Senses pro- 
vided perceptions and “impressions”—think of a mind as matter and sensory input 
is pressed in, leaving an impression. These impressions could be cobbled together to 
give us “ideas”: complex ideas and simple ideas. The who or what is being impressed 
upon isn't really Hume's concern, just that he has no experience of that thing. Now, 
this goes against the pragmatist philosophy of perception that underlies most of the 
thinking about sensing and sensation in this book—that it is an active and recur- 
sive constitution of sensory experience in that inputs are attended to according toa 
subject’s notion of their relevance. But suffice to say that, here, I’m merely holding 
up as a frame Hume’s bundle theory of the self, constituted of sense impressions 
and the simple idea that we in this volume are calling “affects.” I am looking for a 
way of thinking about sensing collectives that gives some sense of the self that col- 
lectively feels the affect and where, potentially, a will emerges. Above, in my recount 
of Farfan’s intervention I claimed that the affect of standing so close to one another 
transferred some knowledge; this requires some unpacking: 

Hume was writing at a time when knowledge was mostly thought to be revealed 
by God to individual souls, or at least to priests who could disseminate authoritative 
knowledge. But he rejected this. For him, direct experience was paramount. Hume 
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famously even doubted causation was knowable, because you cannot experience it. 
That knowledge must be founded upon some sort of data is of course something 
we take for granted in scientific discourse today, but here’s the catch: we also take 
causation for granted. You only have succession. Event A happens and something 
B follows, but whether A is the cause and B the effect, it’s essentially impossible to 
know. Why? Because we don't see anything occurring or transferring from A to B that 
we could calla cause. Immanuel Kant (1724-1804) would later solve this conundrum, 
placing the idea of causation within human reason. We don't need to see the cause 
transfer to occur, because we understand time and succession. Our understanding 
is geared to do so, so says Kant. But all this is merely an aside to illustrate Humes 
view. 

Now to Hume's self. He also thought there was no thing that is the self. In accor- 
dance with sense impressions delivering the basis for all that there is, he looks but 
proclaims that 


[e]ven when my perceptions are remov’d for any time, as by sound sleep; so long 
am | insensible of myself, and may truly be said not to exist. And were all my per- 
ceptions remov’d by death, and cou’d | neither think, nor feel, nor see, nor love, 
nor hate after the dissolution of my body, | shou’d be entirely annihilated, nor do 
| conceive what is farther requisite to make me a perfect non-entity. [Someone] 
may, perhaps, perceive something simple and continu’d, which he calls himself; 
tho’ | am certain there is no such principle in me... | may venture to affirm of the 
rest of mankind, that they are nothing but a bundle or collection of different per- 
ceptions, which succeed each other with an inconceivable rapidity, and are ina 
perpetual flux and movement. (Hume 1763) 


Herewith, Hume founds his “bundle theory of identity”; it comes down to ‘when 
sensing ceases, there is nothing, no will, no perceivable self, nothing to speak of ex- 
cept some feeling of continuity based on successive sense impressions and the very 
fact that they are successive. The rest of Hume’s argument is more or less semantic 
in nature, delving into what we might mean when we say “force” or “necessary con- 
nection’—that which would underlie a will(power) and a self, the perceiver of the 
necessarily connected succession of sense inputs. Kant, again, offered an alterna- 
tive, an antithesis even, but, again, that’s not the scope here. I merely propose that we 
could think of our sensing collectives through analogy as some sort of collective bun- 
dled self or bundled collective of bundles selves, bundled by the aesthetics of which 
they are intertwined. Again, Farfan’s experiment helps me to apply this thought: A 
sensing collective coalesces around nothing more than a shared sensory and affec- 
tive experience, which is surely also bundled together with the existent ideas we had 
about the Chinese situation, but which did not have the same quality as after the 
experiment. 
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The other vital aspect of such beings that willingly join or unwittingly are cor- 
ralled into such collectives is the will itself. While Hume questions its existence, 
volition as a foundation of selfhood also has a long tradition. One minor character 
in the philosophical pantheon and in this topic specifically is a lesser known but 
highly influential French philosopher by the name of Maine de Biran (1766-1824). He 
lived and wrote after Hume and partially in response to him. His is also a response 
to the most famous of French philosophers, René Descartes (1596-1650), whose 
writings from a century and a half prior to the other three thinkers presented here 
pretty much got us into this mess. Hume was also responding, with skepticism, to 
Descartes’s “I think therefore I am” argument, the so-called “cogito”—which exists in 
the face of a doubt about every physical fact, every sensory input, literally positing 
a tiny demon intent on giving false sense impressions to offer only lies upon lies, a 
dire situation countered ultimately by the famous phrase. 

Descartes line of thinking split the physical body from the mental self, creating 
the very problematic Dualism. If all we perceive is physical and falsifiable and only 
that thing that thinks is the true reality, the world is of two non-put-together-able 
places—a thought which Maine de Biran just couldn't stomach. Biran's self is inex- 
tricable from his body. Biran begins with a self that is part will, not a thought but an 
urge or desire to move. That will only finds fulfillment in the other part: the body. 
And how is he aware of his self? Hume might ask, where’s your sensory evidence? 

Biran has two feelings that support his claim. When he wills his body to move, 
he feels his body’s muscles needing a push. The movement isn't like jumping out of 
a chair for him, but rather like getting out of bed; it takes effort. The two sensations 
Biran pairs together are “effort” and its necessary flipside “resistance”—since effort- 
lessness lies the lack of any resistance. Birar’s self is therefore a willed effort meeting a 
bodily resistance. 

Now, there is plenty to say about the larger conversation revolving around these 
figures and their bundle theory of the self and effort/resistance theory of the selfand 
intricacies, contradictions, alternatives, etc. For one, Biran’s conception brings us 
much closer to the pragmatic view of senses championed by the social sciences: that 
sensing is a willed act, an act of attention focusing. Derrida held Biran’s treatment of 
touch to be the perfect example of how sensing works (Thorsteinsson, 2022). Tactile 
sensation is the product of voluntary, willed movement—reaching out to touch—but 
we must stay on track and therefore turn back to the analogy that I’m grasping at. 

My intention with this contribution has been to arrive at some fundamental un- 
derstanding of the object of study for sensing collectives. When I read our own sub- 
title “politics and aesthetics intertwined” I see a potential nexus where that inter- 
twining takes place: a bundle of sorts. Where I’m going should be obvious. The sens- 
ing collective is a bundle of similar or common sensations and affections that drives 
some group or class of people together in a collective identity. But in a pragmatic 
and, further, in a Biranian sense, this is also an active, willed sort of sensing that is 
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entangled with a willpower, either springing from the affectation or driving the sen- 
sation. That identity would be a form of collective self, that is nothing but the inter- 
mingling ofthese sensations/affections which, at once, is the very thing wherefrom 
the thoughts, desires, and politics arise, i.e. a collective will expressed in the effort 
of doing, of performing, of carrying out one of the many practices that make up 
political action and identity expression. The other part of the coalescing of a sensing 
collective, besides bundling sensual experience, would thus be the willpower and as- 
sociated resistance of the other bodies in that group and the effort of bringing them 
together. 


5. INTERTWINING THE INTERVENTIONS 


Finally, I would like to quickly link up each of our workshop interventions with the 
two theories I’ve summed up. Vanessa Farfan’s proximity experiment is, for me, 
an excellent illustration of Hume’s bundle theory of self. The similar experience of 
claustrophobia and discomfort of standing so close to a bunch of strangers gave 
each of those strangers something to shape who they were from there on out. And 
even Farfar’s initial premise—that random bodily proximity had formed groups 
spontaneously, who, in the eyes of a Chinese authority, now belonged together in 
some sort of act of dissent—points to the double meaning of sensing collectives: The 
authorities ascribe group identity based on perhaps a common confusion as to why 
some Mexican woman is embossing the manhole covers. A collective self takes form 
or is given form whether judged from within or without. Regarding the self, Hume 
claimed there was ‘no there there—but only these constellations of sensory inputs 
or the combination thereof that correspond with the “simple ideas,” or affects. In 
the social realm of multiple persons, this indeed has explanatory power, even we are 
talking about a very fluid or temporary collective, and 99% of the time it probably 
will dissipate. 

And whatis the glue that could hold it together? Here I reach back to Markus Bin- 
ner’s idea that the taste of bitter is the taste of resistance and link it up with Maine 
de Biran’s notion of self as a trifecta of will, a resistant body and the effort to move it. 
In the lunch experiment, the various inputs and ideas of how to accomplish the task 
at hand was met with resistance on all sides—from within the collectives assigned 
to cook, from the conductors hurrying things along and from the guerillas mon- 
keying things up. My guess, judging from the photos,’ is that cooking together also 
broke down hierarchies to a degree—our keynote speaker, Antoine Hennion is pic- 
tured chopping veggies with master’s students, for example. It was the interaction 
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of the will to eat and the effort to get all those bodies to work together that created a 
collective and coherent self from multiple moving parts. 

There is obviously a logical issue I face with combining Hume’s bundle theory 
with Biran’s trio of identity, and that is: Where Hume finds no evidence of a separate 
substance beyond the impressions and affects that moves or wills the body, Biran 
simply asserted there was (Schmaus, 2022). Hume’s argument is that we are simply 
habituated to see a change of state and assume a will is responsible. Biran claims 
to feel the will. But philosophical paradox is not the focus of this volume, and thus 
I will take a pragmatic view and say that I merely see these theories as analogies to 
describe the phenomenon of sensing collectives. Hume and Biran’s ideas are useful 
(to me) as a heuristic to conceive of how a collective will might coalesce around a cer- 
tain issue through aesthetic means or, conversely, how a hegemonic regime might 
be face resistance or disruption through aesthetic interventions. In fact, it serves as 
a sort of criteria list for identification of a sensing collective: What is being sensed 
and how says something specific about the group doing the sensing. How the sens- 
ing individuals then act or think in concert and react to each other is an expression 
of the collective will. This enters the research-rich territory of contemporary phi- 
losophy of mind debates on extended mind (Clark and Chalmer 2010) or interesting 
theories on the relational theory of self (Gallagher 2008, Kyselo 2014), i.e. that we are 
not just ourselves but always definable in relation to our surroundings and others. 

As far as I can remember, I’ve heard the phrase “likeminded individuals” used to 
signify political constituencies. If we are to believe Hume and others, there may be 
no ‘mind’ at all to account for an individual or even a will, but only a common sensing 
apparatus. Therefore, it may be more helpful to talk about ‘like-sensing collective, 
in which we can identify behavior that mimics a will based on common sensory and 
affective input. A sensing collective could thus be defined as a bundle of like-sensing 
bodies whose collective will is expressed in actions and behaviors that are born of the 
very act of coalescing around the aesthetic, i.e. that which is aesthetic, and being such 
a thing—a sensing collective—is itself political. 
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